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AUTHOR'S   NOTE 

I  AM  under  a  deep  debt  to  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Axastralia  (the  Right  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher)  for  his 
courtesy  in  writing  his  eloquent,  pithy  and  wholly 
charming  introduction,  which  no  one  else  could  have 
written  with  equal  weight.  For  Mr.  Hughes  was  his 
Attorney-General  in  all  the  Governments  which  he 
formed  in  the  Federal  Parliament  of  Australia,  and 
succeeded  him  as  Prime  Minister. 

The  contribution  on  Compulsory  Military  Training 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hughes  as  an  address  to  the 
National  Service  League  at  the  Caxton  Hall  in  1907, 
with  Lord  Roberts  in  the  chair.  The  essay  on 
"  Socialism  "  was  written  by  him  in  his  brilliant  volume, 
"  The  Case  for  Labour."  They  are  given  here  with  his 
permission.  The  monograph  entitled,  "  Labour  in 
Power,"  was  written  for  The  Daily  Chronicle,  and  is 
reproduced  here  with  his  permission  and  that  of  the 
editor  of  The  Daily  Chronicle. 

I  also  give  a  number  of  brilliant  extracts  from 
Mr.  Hughes's  speeches  and  writings  to  show  his  policy, 
opinions  and  sympathies.  The  table  of  dates  in 
Mr.  Hughes's  career  was  corrected  by  himself, 

"  The  Knights  of  the  New  Crusade,"  by  a  "  Wounded 
New  Zealander,"  is  quoted  by  permission  of  The  Times, 
and  Mr.  Murdoch's  fine  study  of  Mr.  Hughes  with  the 
permission  of  the  British  Australasian. 

I  wish  to  express  the  great  obligation  under  which 
I  rest,  for  help  in  preparing  this  book,  to  Mr.  Keith 
Murdoch,  one  of  the  Australian  Press  representatives 
in  London,  to  Mr.  M.  Shepherd,  the  Prime  Minister's 
private  secretary,  and  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Box,  the  High 
Commissioner's  private  secretary. 

Douglas  Sladen 
The  Avenue  House, 

Richmond,  Surrey,  May,  1916. 
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INTRODUCTION 

BY 

The  Right  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher, 

High  Commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
(Thrice  Prime  Minister  of  Australia.) 

About  thirty-two  years  ago,  a  youth  of  twenty, 
dreaming  the  dreams  of  his  age  and  race,  first  made 
footprints  on  the  great  continent  of  Australia,  which 
he  now  rules  as  first  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth. 

William  Morris  Hughes  did  not  begin  his  career 
over  yonder  with  feather-bed  experiences.  He  tackled 
jobs  that  fell  short  of  his  ideals  ;  left  them  ;  shouldered 
his  swag,  and,  with  a  mate,  took  a  short  cut  through 
the  bush  in  search  of  fairer  fields  and  busier  haunts  of 
men  ;  lost  his  way ;  was  found  ;  since  when  he  has 
never  looked  back. 

When  he  landed  there,  a  Federated  Australia  was 
the  vision  of  few,  though  the  need  of  a  Central  Govern- 
ment to  effectively  deal  with  Australian  matters  was 
then  urgent. 

The  lure  of  Sydney  was  too  much  for  a  Welsh  Lon- 
doner. There  he  made  his  home.  There  he  toiled 
variously,  wrote  brightly,  and  talked  socialistically  of 
Labour's  rights  and  in  favour  of  a  social  policy  which 
would  divorce  poverty  and  its  crop  of  miseries  from 
honest  human  industry  for  ever.  Vested  interests 
became  alarmed  and  hit  back.  Victimization  was 
visited  upon  the  leaders  of  Labour. 

"  To  the  Ballot-box "  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
organized  Unions.  And  with  unionists  in  prison. 
Labour  members  poured  into  the  State  parliaments  of 
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New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  From  that  day 
the  cause  of  Labour  in  Australia  has  never  looked  back. 
Amongst  them  was  W.  M.  Hughes. 

In  1894  Hughes  won  his  first  constituency  of  Lang 
in  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales.  He  held  his 
seat  until  he  became  a  member  of  the  first  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901. 

His  work  in  schemes  of  National  Defence  ;  in  gather- 
ing the  threads  of  the  scattered  waterside  labour  into 
one  central  control ;  in  the  establishment  of  legal 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Courts  for  the  prevention 
and  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  ;  with  an  occa- 
sional excursion  into  the  fiscal  question,  assured  him 
a  leading  position  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. 

In  1904  Mr.  Hughes  first  attained  Cabinet  rank. 
He  entered  Mr.  Watson's  Ministry  as  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant and  IVIinister  of  External  Affairs.  Four  years 
later  he  was  with  me  as  Attorney-General  from  1908- 
1909 ;  again  from  1910-1914 ;  a  sheet-anchor  in 
Opposition  throughout  a  brief  period  of  heavy  political 
weather,  and  a  trusted  colleague  throughout  that 
strenuous  first  year  of  the  war.  He  has  been  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia  since  the  22nd  of  October,  1915. 

Mr.  Hughes  possesses  a  bright  and  agile  mind.  At 
his  best,  he  works  with  lightning  speed.  He  has  a 
lively  wit,  which  he  can  as  effectively  use  to  destroy 
the  argument  of  his  opponents  as  to  cover  his  own 
retreat  when  necessary.  He  is  endowed,  also,  with 
that  rarest  of  all  talents,  the  perception  of  things 
which  are  material  and  the  power  to  present  in  popular 
language  intricate  questions  of  public  policy.  Oppo- 
nents dread  his  ridicule  and  fear  his  sarcasm.  In  debate, 
he  is  a  veritable  artist.  His  criticism  is  at  once  effective 
and  stinging,  yet  the  brilliance  of  his  attack  seldom 
leaves  a  sore  in  the  vanquished. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  has  never 
been  under  the  illusion  that  war  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  He  sees  too  clearly  that  robbery  of  territory  in 
the  possession  of  brave  races  must  mean  first   their 
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destruction.  Above  all,  he  has  made  it  plain  as  noon- 
day that  in  a  democracy  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen 
fit  to  bear  arms  is  to  defend  his  country  with  his  life  ; 
and  to  that  end  all  should  be  so  trained  and  equipped 
that  no  aggressor  may  profit  by  invasion. 

My  colleague  of  years  has  hewn  for  himself  a  path- 
way through  endless  difficulties  to  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  of  a  great  Commonwealth.  He  waited 
patiently  for  his  opportunity.  How  well  he  has  used 
it  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  is  known  to  all  who 
love  our  country  and  wish  it  success  in  the  gigantic 
war  struggle  we  are  now  engaged  in.  Australia  has 
been  honoured  by  his  achievements  in  its  own  Parlia- 
ments, and  by  the  unparalleled  reputation  he  has  won 
as  an  Imperial  statesman  during  his  official  visit  to  the 
home  of  his  fathers. 

Andrew  Fisher, 


vm 


From  Boundary-rider  to 
Prime  Minister 

CHAPTER  I 
ADVANCE  AUSTRALIA! 

King  Henry  : 

"Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion, 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welshman." 

Shaxf.spear,  King  Henry  V.,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  I. 

For  almost  two  years  the  greatest  war  which 
was  ever  waged  in  the  world  Iiac  been  beating 
at  the  gates  of  Germany.  And  the  gates  have 
remained  barred,  because  the  hosts  which  have 
been  assembhng  to  storm  the  stronghold  of  the 
bandit,  whose  ravages  and  outrages  have  been 
crying  to  Heaven,  have  been  waiting  for  the 
man  of  the  hour  to  wind  his  blast  upon  the  bugle. 
This  little  book  sets  forth  my  belief  that  the 
man  has  come  in  the  person  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
William  Morris  Hughes,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  who  never,  in  his  direst  poverty,  or 
in  the  days  when  he  was  the  standard-bearer  of 
revolt  in  the  war  of  Labour  for  the  greatest 
number's  greatest  happiness,  forgot  that  he  was 
a  citizen  of  no  mean  country,  a  co-heir  of  Britain's 
achievements. 
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He  had  little  enough  to  thank  his  country  for. 
The  horizon  seemed  closed  to  him  ;  the  climate 
was  a  menace  to  him.  Yet  when  he  found  him- 
self in  a  country  which  is  a  continent,  both  in 
the  day  of  small  things  and  when  the  ball  was 
at  length  at  his  foot,  he  never  took  his  eyes  oft" 
the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 

He  has  always  been  a  good  patriot — to  the 
Empire,  to  Australia,  and  to  the  People.  The 
most  democratic  of  all  great  democrats  has 
never  been  anything  anarchistic  ;  he  abhors 
syndicalism  in  all  its  guises,  and  has  written 
against  it.  He  is  a  true  Socialist,  an  Utopian. 
But  he  is  not,  like  many  Utopians,  a  Simple 
Simon  in  judging  the  world  in  which  his  Utopia 
is  placed.  He  is  not  the  Christian  type  of 
Socialist  who  turns  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter. 
Every  man  in  his  Utopia  is  to  be  trained  in  the 
use  of  arms,  from  eighteen  to  sixty  years  of  age, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  the  promised  land 
from  aggression.  Mr.  Hughes  is  for  compulsory 
universal  training,  not  compulsory  universal  ser- 
vice, but  when  we  see  the  Australian  army  of  to- 
day, which  is  the  product  of  his  universal  training, 
we  can  see  the  difference  which  it  would  have 
made  to  the  world  if  Lord  Roberts's  scheme  of 
universal  training  had  been  adopted  for  England 
at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Hughes's  was  adopted 
in  Australia — viz.,  in  1910 — in  which  case  we 
should  have  had  several  millions  of  trained  men 
ready  to  be  turned  into  professional  soldiers 
when  the  war  broke  out,  if  it  ever  had  broken 
out.  But,  of  course,  it  would  not,  for  England, 
with  a  potential  army  larger   than   France's,  in 
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addition    to    her    Navy,    would    have    been    too 
serious  a  factor  in  Continental  Politics. 

It  is  interesting  to  call  to  mind  in  this  context 
that  he  was  once  the  chief  speaker  at  a  National 
Service  Meeting  in  the  Caxton  Hall,  over  which 
Lord  Roberts  presided.* 

Hughes  of  Australia  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  word — personality.  Personality  counts 
for  as  much  now  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Egypt,  where  the  immortal  personality — the  Ka 
— was  so  peculiarly  honoured.  The  Pyramids 
were  built  to  be  the  dwelling-places  of  these 
personalities  of  the  dead  Pharaohs,  who  in- 
habited mud-brick  palaces  in  their  lifetimes. 

We  enshrine  the  great  personalities  of  our  day 
in  pyramids  of  printed  comment,  and  Mr. 
Hughes's  pyramid  is  already  looming  large  on 
the  horizon. 

What  are  the  chief  impressions  which  you 
derive  of  his  personality  ?  The  moment  you 
meet  him  in  action  you  are  aware  that  you  are 
in  the  presence  of  force — of  one  of  the  men  who 
move  mountains.  But,  if  you  catch  him  in 
repose,  there  is  not  much  to  show  it  outwardly 
to  the  unobservant.  He  has  not  the  majestic 
manhood  of  a  Steel-Maitland,  standing  up  like 
a  rock  among  his  fellows.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  a  slight  man,  wasted  by  ill-health  ;  he  has  not, 
until  his  decks  are  cleared  for  action,  the  noli  me 
tangere  air  of  a  champion.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  very  affable  and  human — an  alert  man,  who 

*  What  he  said  there,  Mr.  Hughes  has  given  us  in  Chapter  XI.  of 
this  book. 
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goes  quite  halfway  in  making  an  acquaintance, 
so  as  to  learn  the  qualities  of  his  questioner. 

Yet  you  know  at  once  that  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  Nelson  of  politics,  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary driving  power,  of  extraordinary  influence 
over  his  fellows,  alike  as  a  commander  and  as  an 
intensely  human  being — a  man  who  has  already 
won  his  Battle  of  the  Nile  in  politics  by  bringing 
the  machinery  of  the  Labour  Party  to  such  a 
pitch  of  efficiency  that  in  twenty-five  years  from 
its  foundation  it  has  captured  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Australia  and  all  the  State  Governments, 
except  a  remnant  like  the  remnant  of  the  French 
fleet  which  escaped  from  the  Nile. 

This  is  the  man  who  is  now  among  us,  waiting 
for  the  Allies  to  organize  themselves  to  inflict 
a  Trafalgar  upon  the  German  trade  monopoly. 

What  is  there,  then,  in  his  appearance  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
humanity  ?  You  notice  first,  if  he  is  facing  an 
audience,  that  he  stands  like  a  man  accustomed 
to  fight  and  command — lithe,  muscular,  watch- 
ful, intrepid — that  if  he  is  slight,  he  is  mightily 
tough  and  enduring,  as  indeed  he  has  shown  by 
those  tramps  of  hundreds  of  miles  through  the 
tropical  bush,  which  he  made  when  in  search  ot 
work  in  his  first  live  years  in  Australia.  He  has 
the  eagle  features  which  have  ever  distinguished 
the  masters  of  men  from  the  days  of  the  second 
Rameses,  and  he  has  the  eyes  of  genius — the  very 
dark  eyes,  with  dilating  pupils,  which  stamp  the 
reformer,  whose  ardour  is  founded  on  philosophy, 
and  fed  on  study,  the  type  which  in  the  Orient 
founds  a  religion  or  proclaims  a  jehad. 
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When  he  is  in  repose  his  voice  is  low  and 
pleasant  ;  when  he  is  orating  and  debating  it 
can  be  anything — sonorous  or  icy,  cutting  or 
persuasive  ;  he  is  a  master  at  rapping  out  inter- 
jections. He  has  wonderful  histrionic  powers, 
too ;  elocution,  mockery,  mimicry,  scorn,  en- 
thusiasm and  pathos  are  all  called  in  when  he 
is  making  one  of  his  great  speeches.  And  they 
are  great,  because  they  have  carried  hostile 
audiences.  Even  in  the  fragments  which  I  have 
quoted  in  this  book,  the  reader  will  catch  the  fire. 

He  is  both  a  great  orator  and  a  great  debater. 
It  is  as  the  latter  that  he  is  specially  dreaded.  For 
he  has  a  lightning  eye  for  the  weak  points  in  an 
opponent's  argument,  and  batters  them  with 
sarcasm,  or  demiolishes  them  with  clear,  incon- 
trovertible reasoning,  according  as  his  own  case 
is  weaker  or  stronger. 

His  greatest  strength  of  all  lies  in  the  possession 
of  the  faith  which  moves  mountains.  It  is  a 
matter  of  religion  with  Mr.  Hughes  that  the 
British  Empire  shall  vv^in  the  war  and  be  unified  ; 
that  Germany  shall  be  defeated  in  her  campaign 
against  civilization  and  the  rights  of  others  ; 
and  that  Australia  shall  be  God's  country  for  all 
people  of  British  descent. 

And  his  faith  is  reflected  in  his  enthusiasm  and 
in  his  broad  humanity. 

This  terrible  fighter  is  a  man  born  without  the 
usual  prejudices.  Although  (or,  perhaps, 
because)  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  Labour  Leaders 
in  history,  he  is  able  to  see  the  defects  in  the 
programme  of  Labour,  which  have  hampered 
its    acceptance     by    thoughtful     men.      He    has 
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always  set  his  face  against  anarchy  and  syndical- 
ism. He  is  against  the  use  of  strikes  generally, 
and  altogether  against  the  use  of  "  general 
strikes."  He  has  settled  some  of  the  greatest 
strikes  which  have  ever  been.  He  has  risked  hi^ 
life  in  defying  the  sentiment  of  turbulent  strikers. 
The  remedy  which  he  has  held  out  to  the  striker 
has  been  to  use  his  vote  ;  pointing  out  that 
since  Australia  has  manhood  suffrage,  the  working 
man  has  only  to  use  his  vote  to  return  a  majority 
of  Labour  Members,  who  will  make  what  laws 
they  think  best. 

As  far  as  he  could  make  it  so,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  the  driving  force  behind  the  Australian 
Labour  movement  has  been  spiritual  in  its 
nature."  And  in  everything  to  which  he  has 
set  his  hand  he  has  remembered  the  scriptural 
adage  :  "  Whatsoever  thou  doest,  do  it  with  all 
thy  might." 

He  is  as  good  a  man  of  business,  as  he  is  a 
speaker.  His  handling  of  the  Australian  metal, 
sugar,  wheat  and  freight  questions  has  satisfied 
our  business  men  of  that. 

No  one  could  be  so  fit  to  stand  and  speak  for 
the  glorious  name  of  Anzac  as  the  lion-hearted 
Welshman,  who  is  a  Democrat  in  the  largest  and 
finest  sense  of  the  word. 

No  statesman  has  ever  done  so  much  for  the 
man  born  without  a  spoon  in  his  mouth  as 
William  Morris  Hughes ;  no  man  has  ever  spoken 
and  worked  more  passionately  for  the  land  to 
which  he  emigrated  to  get  his  chance.  Yet 
no  man  has  ever  loved  the  nation  of  his  birth 
more  gallantly  and  faithfully. 
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Not  many  inches  over  five  feet  in  height,  not 
greatly  over  seven  stone  in  weight,  cursed  with 
indigestion,  not  overstrong  in  health,  born  under 
the  severest  handicap  of  poverty,  he  has  made 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  men  alive  by  sheer 
force  of  intellect  and  will. 

Poverty,  from  which  he  had  fled,  haunted  him 
for  half  a  decade  in  Australia.  It  was  not  until  he 
was  nearly  forty  years  of  age  that  his  extraordinary 
gifts  were  allowed  to  earn  him  any  adequate 
freedom  from  pecuniary  anxieties.  He  was  so 
busy  fighting  the  battles  of  the  other  poor  that 
he  had  no  time  to  be  making  a  provision  for  his 
wife  and  children,  though  he  had  given  hostages 
to  fortune  by  marrying  in  his  poorest  days 
only  two  years  after  he  landed  in  Australia. 

The  most  endearing  feature  about  a  man  who 
inspires  deep  aflfection  as  well  as  fierce  enmities 
is  his  blazing  courage.  Times  out  of  mind  he  has 
defied  the  worst  crowds  of  Australia,  at  the  risk 
of  being  torn  to  pieces.  No  Leader  of  Labour 
has  ever  been  more  courageous  in  declaring 
unpopular  convictions  in  its  councils,  and  winning 
others  over  to  his  views  ;  and  he  has  recently 
defied  British  Ministers  and  Judges,  and  the 
gigantic  secret  power  of  Germany,  in  rooting  out 
the  German  control  of  the  Australian  metal 
industry. 

Now  he  is  faced  by  the  sternest  task  of  all 
—that  of  making  England  to  herself  be  true^ — 
and  put  aside  weak-kneed  and  hesitating  counsels, 
respect  for  the  false  gods  called  conventions, 
Party  shibboleths,  and  Party  itself. 

When  the  Chatham  of  Australia  is  making  one 
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of  his  great  speeches,  one  instinctively  thinks  of 
the  deathless  words  which  Lord  Macaulay,  in 
his  ''  Essay  on  Chatham,"  wrote  of  Chatham's 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  : 

"  His  effigy  graven  by  a  cunning  hand,  seems 
still  with  eaele  face  and  outstretched  arm  to  bid 

O 

England  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  hurl  defiance 
at  her  foes." 

The  eagle  face  and  outstretched  arm  must  have 
struck  every  Australian  who  sat  in  the  North 
Transept  at  the  Anzac  Memorial  Service  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

In  the  hour  of  Britain's  needs,  Mr.  Hughes 
is,  above  all  things,  the  patriot  straining  every 
nerve  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  force 
which  he  commands  into  the  scale  against  our 
enemies,  and  striving  to  move  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  by  his  example. 

But  because  in  time  of  war  he  has  broken  away 
from  the  evil  old  example  of  Cleon  and 
Aeschines — Cleon,  the  Classic  model  for  the 
Syndicalist,  Aeschines  the  Classic  model  for  the 
lawyer — we  must  not  forget  that  he  is  also  one 
of  the  greatest  industrial  reformers  in  our  history. 
No  nation  has  ever  carried  Labour  Legislation 
to  a  more  logical  conclusion  than  Australia  under 
Hughes.  Speaking  as  a  property-owner  in 
Australia,  I  think  that  he  is  right.  No  country 
can  be  called  ideal  in  which  Hughes's  formula*  is 
not  observed — that  every  man  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  work  should  have  a  right  to  a  sufficient 
wage  to  keep  himself  and  his  wife  and  family  in 
comfort.    In  Australia  the  formula  is  embodied  in 

*   For  Air.  Hughes's  words,  see  page  39. 
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Legislation,  giving  the  courts  the  power  to  decide 
what  a  living  wage  is,  and  to  enforce  it.  It  now, 
I  understand,  begins  at  forty-eight  shillings  a 
week. 

It  may  work  a  silent  revolution  in  prices  ;  it 
may  make  a  serious  difference  to  the  income  of 
capitalist  and  employer.  But  it  is  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  foundation  of  any  Utopia, 
and  surely  Australia  is  as  fitted  to  be  the  Utopia 
of  the  future  as  any  country  on  God's  earth  ? 

Everyone  should  be  prepared  to  make  some 
sacrifice  for  so  desirable  an  end.  Nor  would  the 
sacrifice  be  a  permanent  one.  The  full  extent 
of  the  loss  would  be  felt  at  once,  but  a  recovery 
would  certainly  follow. 

My  uncle,*  who  was  one  of  the  most  Con- 
servative men  in  Australia,  and  for  many  years 
the  leader  of  the  Constitutional  Party  in  Victoria, 
often  said  to  me  that  though  he  had  to  oppose 
it,  the  granting  of  manhood  suffrage  would  in  the 
long  run  benefit  the  Conservatives.  "  Liberals," 
he  said,  "  are  always  v/idening  the  franchise 
because  the  tendency  of  every  electorate  is  to  be 
for  ever  growing  more  Conservative.  And  since 
we  are  bound  to  have  manhood  suffrage  in 
Australia,  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
it  over,  and  begin  climbing  the  hill  again." 

I  can  fancy  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  one  of  those 
great  Democrats  who  would  welcome  Conserva- 
tive tendencies  when  every  man  in  the  community 
had  been  properly  provided  for.  He  is  already 
Conservative  in  his  attitude  towards  the  Germans 
— and  perhaps  he  may  feel  as  tolerant  towards 

*  The  late  Sir  Charles  Sladen,  K.C.M.G. 
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Conservative  tendencies,  when  his  Utopia  is 
safely  founded,  as  we  of  the  opposite  way  of 
thinking  can  feel  tolerant  towards  Socialism,  where 
the  principle  of  Nationality  is  safely  guarded. 

In  the  Government  where  Mr.  Hughes  is 
Prime  Minister  there  are  no  dissensions,  there  is 
no  hesitation  in  making  decisions  or  applying 
them,  as  witness  his  smashing  of  the  German 
metal  control  over  Australia,  and  his  rooting  out 
of  every  German  element  from  Australian  trade. 
This  way  lies  safety ;  Paris  conference,  please 
copy. 
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CHAPTER  II 

MR.  HUGHES'S  POLICY  FOR  THE  PARIS 
CONFERENCE 

"  Well,  after  this  war,  where  are  we  going  to  get 
our  sugar — from  the  Empire  or  from  Germany 
and  Austria  ?  What  new  industries  are  we  going 
to  establish  ?  What  old  ones  are  we  going  to 
develop  ?  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  raw 
materials  for  our  industries  ?  What  preparations 
are  we  going  to  make  to  cope  with  the  great 
demand  for  ships,  bridges,  machinery,  etc.,  after 
the  war  ? 

"  These  are  questions  that  ought  to  be  answered 
now.  To  wait  until  the  end  of  the  war  is  to 
play  directly  into  the  hands  of  our  enemy,  to 
help  him  to  keep  up  his  national  spirits,  to  still 
the  loud  murmuring  of  the  German  people  and 
the  ever-increasing  misgivings  of  the  capitalists 
of  Germany  by  the  promise  of  brisk  employment 
and  good  trade  after  the  war.  To  delay  the  public 
declaration  of  what  our  trade  policy  is  to  be  is  to 
make  the  work  of  attempting  to  eradicate  German 
influence  in  our  midst  infinitely  more  difficult, 
and  to  make  any  radical  change  after  the  war 
impossible.     To  pretend  otherwise   is   to   throw 
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dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  to  play  the  game  of 
Germany,  to  prolong  the  war,  indelibly  to  stamp 
Britain  as  a  nation  of  men  no  longer  fit  to  carry 
the  great  burden  of  Empire.  This  is  our  hour, 
our  opportunity,  which,  being  let  slip,  will  pass 
for  ever. 

"  Two  things  are  certain  :  that  if  we  are  to 
have  a  change  we  must  begin  to  prepare  for  it 
at  once,  and  that  the  present  declaration  of  our 
unalterable  determination  to  make  this  change 
and  our  preparations  towards  that  end  will  not 
only  make  easier  our  task  of  eradicating  German 
influence  here,  but  strike  a  vital  blow  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  enemy,  which  would  put  him  to 
more  confusion  than  the  loss  of  many  battles. 
If  our  Allies  follow  our  lead,  as  I  believe  they 
would,  German  credit  and  German  confidence 
in  ultimate  victory  would  topple  like  a  house  of 
cards.  For,  if  once  the  financiers,  manufacturers, 
and  the  people  of  Germany  realized  that  the 
markets  of  the  British  Empire  and  France  and 
Russia  were  permanently  closed  against  them,  the 
bubble  of  their  hopes  would  be  burst,  and  con- 
fusion and  dismay  would  spread  through  the 
land,  dissensions  would  honeycomb  their  political 
structure,  and  the  spectre  of  revolution  rear  his 
sinister  head.  Let  -us  then  do  this  obvious, 
sensible,  and  necessary  thing  without  any  further 
delay. 

"  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  told  from  one  end  of 
this  great  Empire  to  the  other  by  a  plain  statement 
from,  the  Government  that  this  policy  is  to  be  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  after  the  war." — Speech 
to  the  City  Carlton  Club. 
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"  And  here  I  come  to  the  point  which,  I 
beheve,  you  are  much  interested  in.  We  have 
not  stopped  here,  but  have  waged  against 
Germany  with  all  the  power  at  our  disposal  an 
economic  war.  We  have,  I  venture  to  assert, 
destroyed  utterly  that  hold  over  the  industries 
and  trade  of  Australia  which  existed  before  the 
war.  We  have  done  this  because,  in  our  opinion, 
this  would  not  only  seriously  injure  our  enemy's 
position,  but  greatly  benefit  our  own.  Against 
such  a  power  as  Germany,  to  whom  the  most 
sacred  obligations  are  but  scraps  of  paper  ;  to 
whom  international  law  is  but  a  web  of  gossamer 
to  be  swept  contemptuously  aside  whenever 
self-interest  demands  it  ;  to  whom  wholesale 
murder  and  the  foulest  outrages  are  parts  of  a 
settled  and  deliberate  policy — to  neglect  one 
weapon  in  the  armoury  of  civilized  nations  is 
the  supremest  folly,  inviting  disaster,  and  earning 
the  contempt  of  an  enemy  who  understands  but 
one  argument,  that  of  force. 

"  But  we  have  not  i)een  content,  and  I  hope 
the  Empire  generally  will  not  be  content,  to 
destroy.  We  have  endeavoured  to  build  up. 
(Cheers.)  Having  freed  ourselves  from  the 
octopus  grip  of  our  enemy,  we  sought  without 
delay  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  national 
policy  worthy  of  our  race  and  of  a  truly  civilized 
people.  The  benefits  of  this  policy  must  not  be 
confined  to  any  one  section,  but  must  extend  to 
all.  It  must  not  only  secure  our  national  safety, 
but  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  whole 
body  politic.  It  will  involve  a  change  of  the 
present  fiscal  policy  of  Britain. 
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"  If  you  ask  how  far  that  change  will  go  and  by 
what  means  it  will  achieve  its  purpose,  my  reply 
is  that  it  will  go  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  do  at  least 
three  things  :  to  ensure  our  national  safety  ;  to 
conserve  and  extend  our  trade  and  industries ; 
to  lift  up  the  masses  of  the  people  to  a  level  which 
will  ensure  to  every  worker — using  that  term  in 
its  very  widest  meaning — such  remuneration  and 
conditions  of  labour  as  are  necessary  to  enable  a 
man  to  marry  and  bring  up  a  family  in  reasonable 
comfort  and  with  those  surroundings  that  free- 
men in  a  civilized  country  ought  to  have, 
(Cheers.)  It  must  do  all  these  things  and  not 
merely  one  of  them.  Its  effects  will  be  no  doubt 
almost  revolutionary  in  character,  yet  it  is  so 
obviously  not  only  the  proper,  but  the  necessary, 
thing  to  do,  that  it  will,  when  understood,  be 
welcomed  by  all  save  those  whom  self-interest 
or  false  doctrine  have  made  blind." — From  Mr. 
Hughes'' s  address  at  the  dinner  given  to  him  by  the 
Representatives  of  Organized  Labour  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  April  i()th,  iofi6. 
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CHAPTER  III 

WHAT  AUSTRALIA  THINKS  OF  MR. 
HUGHES  IN  JEST  AND  EARNEST 

The  finest  picture  of  Mr.  Hughes  is  given 
hy  Mr.  Keith  Murdoch,  the  well-known  Aus- 
tralian journalist,  who  is  in  London  now 
representing  the  Australian  Press,  It  appeared 
in  The'  British  Australasian,  9th  March,  191 6. 

"  In  1894,  a  thin,  delicate,  nervous  little 
man,  shabbily  garbed,  looking  hunted,  forlorn 
and  miserable,  passed  in  and  out  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Parliament,  and  nobody  said, 
'  That's  Billy  Hughes.'  He  was  only  one  of 
a  small  party  of  trades  unionists  who  had  won 
constituencies  that  year — the  first  political  effect 
of  the  great  maritime  strike — and  formed  the 
first  Labour  Party.  Joseph  Cook  was  another, 
and  I  think  J.  C.  Watson  was  a  third. 

"  Men  who  saw  William  Morris  Hughes  that 
year,  and  during  the  years  in  which  he  and 
Watson  founded  the  caucus  system,  and  Joseph 
Cook  and  others  left  their  infant  party  for  that 
of  George  Reid,  tell  how  the  little  Welsh- 
Australian  showed  himself  a  hundred  ways  the 
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product  of  his  hard  career.  He  was  a  tender 
plant  at  birth,  and  the  world  had  been  rough 
with  him.  First  a  schoolmaster  at  Liverpool, 
then  in  Sydney,  then  deafness,  then  years  in 
which  he  kept  his  family  going  by  manual  work 
of  extraordinary  diversity — rough  station  work, 
wharf  lumping,  odd  mending,  even  cooking, 
painting,  saw-setting — he  had  been  ground  on 
the  roughest  wheel  the  world  provides.  One 
cannot  tell  in  brief  space  his  many  adventures, 
but  Australians  are  not  aghamed  to  picture  the 
Hughes  of  that  da,y,  poor — sometimes  as  poor 
as  man  can  be — weak  in  body,  a  thin  little  man, 
bearing  a  true  man's  load  of  family  responsibility, 
and  finding  society  friendless,  cold  and  hateful. 
As  such,  he  began  in  politics. 

"  Mr.  Hughes  was  not  born  with  self-assur- 
ance, and  his  early  career  did  not  encourage  what 
little  he  had.  I  think  he  still  lacks  it  to  some 
extent,  and  to  understand  him  fully  and  worthily 
you  must  see  how  courage  has  to  be  invoked  to 
carry  him  through  many  situations  which  to 
men  trained  in  a  different  school  are  easy  and 
natural.  Sensitiveness  carries  its  handicaps, 
though  it  brings  its  exquisite  moments.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  a  bundle  of  nerves.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  flash  of  his  rapier  in  the  Federal 
Parliament  would  not  have  him  otherwise,  and 
they  have  learned  to  pay  him  a  special  meed  of 
respect  for  his  conquest  of  this  and  other  physical 
difficulties. 

"  I  know  no  man  in  Australian  public  life 
whose  intellect  is  so  clear  and  expansive,  whose 
instincts    are     so    truly    Australian,    who    is    so 
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charming  and  human  a  companion,  and  }-et 
whose  career  has  been  so  slow  and  toilful.  He 
became  a  brilliant  member  of  the  old  New 
South  Wales  Parliament,  but  he  kept  the  spirit 
of  the  rebel  alight,  and  suffered  the  hard  knocks 
which  those  in  possession  can  always  shower 
upon  the  reformer.  He  had  perpetual  fights 
to  maintain  among  his  trades  unions — somctim.es 
fights  against  them,  sometimes  fights  for  them, 
always  fights  in  their  good  interest.  He  had 
in  those  days  the  same  dynamic  energy  which 
characterizes  him  now,  and  he  galvanized  every 
body  he  entered.  Out  of  raw  and  diflficult 
material  he  formed  the  Waterside  Workers' 
Federation,  extended  its  influence  over  i\us- 
tralia,  fought  down  strike  after  strike,  facing 
sometimes  in  the  Sydney  Trades  Hall  a  mass 
of  angry  men  who  howled  at  him  as  a  traitor, 
and  who  ended  by  cheering  him  as  their  saviour. 
The  way  he  held  these  men  in  hand,  nursing 
them  as  they  only  can  understand,  beating 
them  with  words  until  men  of  great  brawn  have 
grovelled  at  his  feet  and  asked  for  any  service 
they  can  do  for  him — the  way,  above  all,  he 
pertinaciously  hammered  at  legislation,  although 
for  many  years  without  more  power  than  the 
parliamentary  intrigues  of  a  third  party  could 
obtain,  and  the  way  he  secured  through  this 
legislation  wharf-lumpers'  wages  that  seemed 
impossible,  all  this  is  the  greatest  romance  of 
trades-unionism." 


"  Those  elections   brought   the   Labour  Party 
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sweeping  back  to  office,  and  gave  Mr.  Hughes 
the  chance  to  show  his  quahties.  All  Australia, 
and  particularly  his  own  stronghold  of  Sydney, 
is  saying  to-day  that  those  qualities  are  the 
qualities  of  true  greatness.  In  war  adminis- 
tration he  has  shown  the  spirit  of  a  fighting 
man,  an  uncompromising  hatred  of  our  enemies, 
a  relentless  determination  to  hit  our  enemies 
wherever  they  can  legitimately  be  hit,  and  a 
fine  and  perhaps  rare  concentration  of  effort 
upon  what  alone  can  win  the  war — the  develop- 
ment of  strength  in  our  arm  and  weight  in  our 
weapon.  What  has  most  endeared  him  during 
these  days  has  been  his  unflinching  Australianism, 
his  true  appreciation  of  the  young  and  dauntless 
spirit  of  our  armies,  his  recognition  of  the  future 
now  opening  for  our  country  and  countrymen. 

"  It  is  as  the  apostle  of  this  spirit  that  Mr. 
Hughes  has  come  to  London." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Melbourne 
Punch  of  June  23rd,  1904,  the  year  when  Mr. 
Hughes  first  entered  the  Cabinet  : 

"MiRABEAU    IN    THE    MiRROR 

"  A  man  of  middle  height,  of  frail  build,  with 
very  long  legs — their  length  being  exaggerated 
by  a  habit  of  stuffing  his  hands  into  his  trouser- 
pockets — and  very  long  arms  and  very  long 
fingers,  a  Scotch  face,  the  prominent  thin  nose, 
the  straight  dry  mouth,  with  a  whirlpool  screw 
at  one  corner,  the  long,  lean  chin  and  sucked-in 
cheeks  of  the  student,  even  the  skull  just  cased 
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in  skin,  long  and  well-shaped  and  weather- 
beaten — this  is  Mr.  Hughes  in  repose.  In  the 
Chamber  it  is  another  man  one  sees — the 
Mirabeau  of  the  Australian  proletariat  even  to 
that  orator's  description  of  himself,  '  A  tiger 
pitted  with  the  small-pox.'  The  figure  is 
aesthetic,  emaciated.  It  might  be  that  of  a 
hermit  chastening  an  unruly  spirit  by  fasting, 
after  the  example  of  Elijah,  or  of  a  champion 
thin  man,  or  of  a  convalescent  from  a  severe 
illness.  It  is  the  form  of  a  man  wasted  by 
life-long  dyspepsia,  and  the  suggestion  of 
fragility  is  deceptive.  It  is  not  the  coarse, 
thickly-set  man  who  hits  the  hardest  blow.  A 
kick  from  a  racehorse  is  more  dangerous  than 
a  heavy  lunge  by  a  carthorse.  Mr.  Hughes  is 
endowed  with  nervous,  physical  strength  beyond 
belief.  He  is  tough  as  whipcord,  has  the  en- 
durance of  a  camel,  and  the  pluck  of  a  prize- 
fighter. All  day  long  he  is  chewing,  chewing, 
chewing,  not  the  cud  of  reflection,  but  a  special 
preparation  to  persuade  his  food  not  to  quarrel 
with  the  process  of  assimilation.  There  are 
several  members  in  the  Federal  and  State 
Parliaments  who  have  to  ponder  over  their  diet. 
But  Mr.  Hughes  has  the  heaviest  cross  to  bear." 


"  Twenty  years  ago  he  landed  in  Queensland 
with  the  proverbial  half-crown  in  his  pocket,  hope 
in  his  heart,  and  determination  in  his  eyes.  He 
went  out  back  in  that  immense  territory — where 
a  hundred  miles  is  but  a  stone-throw,  and  '  neigh- 
bours '  are  six  leagues  apart — and  worked  on  a 
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sheep  station.  The  quiet  bush,  the  long,  sun- 
scorching  days,  the  placid  flocks  of  sheep,  the 
camp-fire  yarns,  the  boundary-rider's  solitary 
arnble,  the  drover's  loafing  life,  the  open  air 
and  the  joy  of  sleeping  under  starry  heavens, 
with  wild  birds  singing  their  nocturnes,  could 
not,  however,  satisfy  his  restless,  roving  spirit. 
He  left  the  sheep  walks,  and  scudded  off  to  the 
coast,  where  he  tasted  a  new  life,  and  met  a 
new  race  on  the  sailers  and  steamers  which 
hugged  the  Great  Barrier  Reef.  But  again 
something  whispered  '  Move  on,'  and  he  rinsed 
the  salt  out  of  his  mouth,  and  tried  how  farm- 
ing would  suit  his  tastes.  It  failed  to  hold 
him,  and  after  a  while  he  drifted  into  mechanical 
trades  in  the  city.  Some  there  are  who  assert 
that  for  a  while  the  future  Minister  was  an 
itinerant  umbrella-maker,  sweeping  through  the 
suburbs  in  a  little  barrow-cart,  which  waked  the 
echoes  with  a  vile-sounding  bell.  Mr.  Hughes 
says  the  story  is  apocryphal.  He  certainly 
ought  to  know,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  such  a 
picturesque  episode  in  a  life  so  diversified.  Very 
soon  he  found  vent  for  his  natural  talents  as  an 
organizer  amongst  labour  unions,  helped  the 
waterside  workers  during  the  great  maritime 
strike,  and  in  return  was  sent  into  Parliament 
for  the  radical  Lang  division  in  Sydney  in  1894." 


"He  enjoys  the  confidence  of  over  15,000 
banded  organizations,  and  that  is  a  flattering 
credential.  His  bark  is  often  more  fearsome  than 
his  bite.     He    is    not    a    strife-monger.      Rather 
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would  he  preserve  peace  and  amity  beiween  master 
and  man.  And  he  has  risked  his  position  to  do  it. 
He  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  debater  in 
the  Labour  Party.  The  court  advocate  seldom 
figures  conspicuously  in  the  Chamber.  Parlia- 
ment has  a  style  of  its  own.  Mr.  Hughes  has 
mastered  its  secret,  and  grafted  upon  it  the 
learning  of  the  law.  In  the  clamour  of  cross- 
fire his  senses  are  sharpened,  and  he  catches 
every  interjection.  He  is  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  men  in  Australian  politics  who  have  the 
genuine  vein  of  humour.  Sometimes  it  is  sar- 
donic, demoniacal,  mordant,  but  as  a  rule, 
wholesome  and  healthy.  His  brain  appears  to 
teem  with  smart  phrases  and  witty  epigrams, 
and,  like  a  good  comedian,  he  does  not  laugh  at 
his   own   jokes." 

Another  Melbourne  Punch  says : 

"  Like  many  another,  Hughes  came  to  Aus- 
tralia to  make  his  future.  But  he  had  come 
from  Wales,  where  Labour  was  in  chains,  and 
so  he  came  nursing  in  his  heart  a  hatred  of  the 
oppression  of  capitalism,  and,  strangely  enough, 
a  personal  horror  of  strikes.  He  landed  in 
Australia,  lonely,  with  nothing  to  help  him  but 
a  ready  tongue  and  an  undying  determination. 
He  drifted  to  Queensland.  The  northern  State 
has  always  been  attractive  to  oversea  wanderers. 
The  sunny  skies  are  irresistible  to  the  newcomer 
from  the  mists  and  snows  of  Old  England. 
Strangely  enough,  Hughes  obtained  work  in 
the  same  locality  which  first  employed  the  other 
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great  figure  in  Australian  Labour  politics, 
Andrew  Fisher,  the  shrewd  Scotch  counterfoil 
to  his  brilliant  lieutenant,  and  his  trusted  leader 
for  so  many  years  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Hughes  worked  for  a  time 
in  a  factory  in  Maryborough.  But  he  felt  the 
U^ anderlust  again.  And  with  a  companion  in 
misfortune,  without  money,  with  few  clothes 
set  out  to  walk  to  Brisbane  through  the  dense 
tropical  scrub  which  forms  some  of  the  roughest 
country  in  Australia.  But  for  excessively  kindly 
Fortune,  the  career  of  the  embryo  Prime  Minister 
had  ended  right  there  in  the  Wide  Bay.  Famish- 
ing, bootless,  subsisting  on  a  fish  or  two  caught 
near  the  coast,  which  had  of  necessity  to  be 
eaten  raw,  plunging  through  shark-infested 
lagoons,  the  wanderers  at  last  reached  civiliza- 
tion. Hughes  had  had  enough  of  the  bush. 
He  resolved  to  stick  to  the  city,  where  brain 
might  triumph  at  the  expense  of  brawn.  So 
to  Sydney  he  came,  and  by  the  wharves  he 
found  occupation  for  his  compelling  activities." 


"  The  burly  coal-heavers  and  wharf-lumpers 
of  Sydney  are  a  class  amongst  themselves. 
Their  life  is  no  Utopian  dream.  They  have 
a  v^ry .  personal  insight  into  the  secret  of  exis- 
tence. ■  The  strike,  for  them,  bears  no  stigma. 
Work  brought  them  little  more  than  strike  pay. 
They  hated  their  employers  with  a  class  hatred. 
They  admitted  no  grades  of  tolerance.  The 
blood  roared  in  their  ears  when  they  contem- 
plated their  weekly   pittance,    their  sweat-soaked 
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bodies.  They  had  not  the  knack  of  expression-. 
But  in  the  nimble  little  wharfside  shopkeeper 
they  found  a  man  whose  caustic  criticisms  of 
their  arch-enemy  assuaged  their  anger.  They 
roared  at  his  pantomimic  satires.  They  cheered 
his  biting  retorts,  and  they  made  him  their 
secretary." 


"  He  possessed  what  all  of  them  lacked — 
a  flashing  wit,  a  cool,  calculating  courage,  a 
supreme  brain  power.  He  planned  their 
scheme  of  operations.  He  got  for  them  by 
negotiation  more  wages  than  they  had  ever 
aspired  to.  He  risked  his  frail  life  a  dozen 
times  in  their  turbulent  strike  meetings,  and  by 
the  compelling  audacity  of  his  reasoning  held 
them  from  strike  after  strike,  when  such  a  disturb- 
ance would  have  irretrievably  ruined  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  operations.  Always  Hughes  has 
been  for  industrial  peace.  Yet  no  man  has 
wrung  from  the  employers  more  benefits  for  his 
comrades.  His  master-stroke  came  with  the 
birth  of  Federation.  The  Waterside  Workers 
had  been  organized  to  the  absolute  limits  of  their 
numbers.  A  natural  extension  brought  into 
line  a  corresponding  percentage  of  the  carters  and 
draymen.  The  masters  were  combining,  and 
their  efforts  promised  strength.  Hughes  planned 
a  coup.  He  created  the  Waterside  Workers' 
Federation,  extending  into  every  port  in 
Australia — an  association  with  a  membership  of 
thousands  and  thousands.  Every  man  of  them 
with    an  abiding  faith  in  the   ability   of  '  Billy  ' 
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Hughes,  and   implicitly  ready   to  obey  his   beck 
and  call." 

There  is  no  nonsense  about  Mr.  Hughes.  Even 
while  public  opinion  scowled  at  them,  he  always 
attended  the  great  boxing  matches  in  Australia. 
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MR.    HUGHES'S    LIFE    IN     ENGLAND— 
WHAT  TOOK   HIM   TO   AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  Hughes  has  a  good  story  to  tell  about  the 
incident  which  first  put  it  into  his  mind  to  go 
out  to  Australia. 

He  was  about  sixteen  at  the  time,  and  a  pupil- 
teacher  at  the  Burdett-Coutts  School  in  West- 
minster. One  of  his  principal  amusements 
was  to  walk  up  and  down  London  Bridge, 
looking  at  the  shipping.  One  day  he  saw  a 
young  fellow  leaning  over  the  wall,  rather 
gloomily,  and  went  up  and  spoke  to  him.  He 
discovered  that  the  boy's  father  was  master  of 
one  of  the  trawling  tenders  which  go  out  to  bring 
the  fish  in  from  the  trawlers,  and  that  he  was 
stranded  in  London  with  no  money.  They  had 
a  long  talk  over  things  in  general.  The  boy  was 
troubled  because  he  was  unable  to  visit  his  parents 
for  lack  of  funds. 

"  Anyhow,"  Hughes  said,  "  how  much  do  you 
want  ?  "  It  was  about  thirty  shillings.  "  I'll 
lend  you  thirty  shilhngs,"  said  Hughes  (it  was 
almost  all  the  money  he  had),  and  went  away 
to  his  room  to  fetch  it.     He  kept  his  money  in  a 
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concertina-box,  between  the  concertina  and  the 
lining.  He  picked  out  the  thirty  shilhngs  and 
hurried  back  to  his  friend.  It  never  struck  his 
mind  for  a  moment  that  he  was  risking  his  money. 

In  any  case,  it  was  returned  all  right  by  the  boy, 
and  naturally  a  kind  of  friendship  grew  up  between 
them  after  that.  So,  when  the  boy  got  out  to 
Australia,  he  wrote  to  Hughes  to  join  him. 

Hughes  and  another  boy  decided  to  leave 
London.  Hughes  was  thoroughly  determined 
not  to  teach  that  large  class  (of  ninety  boys) 
in  a  small  room  any  longer. 

They  went  to  a  shipping  company  to  book 
berths.  Their  first  idea  was  to  go  to  Mexico, 
but  no  berths  were  available  on  the  first  ship  for 
Mexico  :  otherwise,  as  he  says,  the  adventurous 
Hughes  might  have  been  Villa's  chief  associate 
by  this  time. 

Walking  round  the  city,  Hughes  saw  a 
boomerang  hanging  up  in  a  shop,  and  bought 
it  at  once.  He  was  so  struck  with  the  idea 
of  boomerangs  and  blacks  that  he  determined 
not  to  go  to  Mexico.  He  took  it  home.  But 
the  other  boy  insisted  on  going  to  Mexico,  and 
began  throwing  the  boomerang  about.  As  he 
did  not  know  how  to  throw  a  boomerang  properly, 
he  cut  Hughes's  eye.  After  the  ensuing  row, 
they  were  quite  satisfied  to  part  for  ever. 

Young  Hughes  had  only  ten  pounds  in  the 
world.  He  was  nineteen  years  old.  He  bought 
his  poor  outfit  and  his  ticket,  and,  with  a  few 
shillings  left  in  his  pocket,  set  sail  for  Australia, 
where  he  joined  his  friend.  It  was  owing  to  this 
chance  acquaintance  with  the  son  of  the  trawler- 
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tender's  captain  that  he  found  his  way  to 
Austraha. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  returned  to  Westminster  Hke 
the  boomerang.  Austrahans  will  see  a  parable 
in  this.  For  the  boomerang  always  returns  to 
the  skilful  thrower. 

Even  before  sixteen  he  was  always  fired  by  the 
sight  of  ships,  and  used  to  hang  over  London 
Bridge  to  look  at  big  steamers.  These  wonderful 
and  tremendous  things  made  him  picture  lands  far 
away.  With  another  small  boy  he  made  some 
enormous  journeys  all  the  way  to  Tilbury.  They 
had  to  walk,  but  he  was  a  pertinacious  little  chap. 
It  was  at  Tilbury  Docks  that  they  saw  great 
ocean  liners,  and  a  new  world  opened  to  the 
future  Prime  Minister's  mind  at  the  sight  of 
them.  London  was  forgotten  :  he  was  lifted 
by  his  imagination  right  out  of  himself  into  the 
surroundings  of  a  new  world. 

The  official  designation  of  the  school  on  which 
he  confered  such  distinction  on  March  21st  by 
going  and  making  a  speech  of  half  an  hour  to  the 
scholars  (with  the  same  unfailing  instinct  for  the 
right  thing  to  say  as  when  he  is  addressing  a 
great  Labour  audience  on  the  wharves  of  Sydney), 
is  the  Burdett-Coutts  and  Townshend  Founda- 
tion and  the  St.  Stephen's  Parochial  Schools. 
It  was  founded  in  1849  by  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  the  Townshend  School  being  added  from 
a  bequest  in  1876,  and  the  two  amalgamated  in 
1901. 

Mr.  Hughes  went  here  as  a  pupil  when  he  was 
ten  years  old,  and  became  pupil-teacher  when  he 
was  fifteen,  and  came  back,  when  he  was  just  over 
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fifty,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  to  find  the 
Baroness's  husband  still  alive,  and  waiting  to 
receive  him  as  the  honoured  guest.  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts  said  that  his  late  v^ife  had  sent  large  groups 
of  emigrants  to  the  Colonies,  with  the  definite  in- 
tention that  their  connection  with  the  Mother 
country  should  be  closely  maintained.  And 
certainly  no  man  ever  did  more  to  maintain  that 
connection  than  the  school's  vv^hilom  pupil- 
teacher,  William  Morris  Hughes. 

Mr.  Hughes,  that  afternoon,  told  us  a  little 
about  his  school-days.  As  a  pupil-teacher  he 
had  ninety  boys  to  teach,  and  yet  that  school  was 
considered  better  staffed  and  better  arranged 
and  conducted  than  any  other  school  of  the  kind 
in  the  district,  if  not  in  London. 

His  merits  as  a  school-teacher  did  not  escape 
the  keen  eye  of  Matthew  Arnold,  into  whose 
district  as  a  school  inspector  the  St.  Stephen's 
School  fell.  He  not  only  gave  him  commenda- 
tion, and  advice  about  the  choice  of  books  which 
has  had  no  little  effect  on  Mr.  Hughes's  eloquence 
and  erudition,  but  a  copy  of  Shakespear,  as  a 
witness  of  it. 

The  future  Prime  Minister  was  not  only  a 
scholar  and  pupil-teacher.  Like  a  good  Welsh- 
man, he  became  a  choir-boy,  and,  as  the  bell- 
ringer,  almost  put  himself  through  the  roof  by 
too  ardent  pulling. 

He  firmly  disdains  the  suggestion  that  he 
ever  got  a  good-conduct  prize,  but  he  did  get  a 
French  prize,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
then  Lord  Harrowby.  "  I  was  a  nervous,  white- 
faced  little  wretch,"  he  said,  "  and  when  I  went 
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on  to  the  dais  for  my  French  prize,  this  great 
gentleman  said  something  to  me  which  I  have  no 
doubt  was  French.  I  never  questioned  it.  But 
it  was  unhke  anything  I  ever  heard  before.  I 
said,  '  Thank  you,  sir,'  and  went  down.  The 
Headmaster,  who  did  not  know  French  himself, 
said,  '  Morris,  you  might  have  said  "  Oui,  oui.^^ 

Mr.  Hughes  calls  it  the  chiefest  privilege  of 
his  life  that  he  was  privileged  to  work  under 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  put  him  on  the  road  to 
good  literature.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
admitted  to  a  reporter  that  he  was  fonder  of  fun 
and  sport,  particularly  cricket,  than  of  "  swat- 
ting "  over  his  books. 

''  The  reason  why  I  got  on  and  became  an 
usher,"  he  said,  "  was,  I  suppose,  due  more  to 
my  natural  quickness  than  my  powers  of  concen- 
tration and  study.  I  found  that  I  could  learn 
things  rapidly  and  assimilate  knowledge  easily. 
We  had  an  excellent  Headmaster,  and  he  laid 
the  foundations  for  my  career  well  and  truly." 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  context  that 
Mr.  Hughes  is  an  insatiable  reader.  On  his  last 
voyage  to  England  he  often  sat  up  far  into  the 
night  reading.  The  books  which  specially  attract 
him  are  psychologists'  and  publicists'  books.  He, 
of  course,  reads  the  books  which  show  the  German 
mind,  like  Bernhardi's  and  Cramb's,  but  he  is 
much  more  interested  in  Mr.  Oliver's  writings, 
and  has  placed  it  on  record  that  he  has  studied 
Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  like  a 
Bible.  His  own  brilliant  political-economical 
little  book,  "  The  Case  for  Labour,"  shows  that 
he  has   been  an   equally   close    student  of  John 
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Stuart  Mill,  for  whom  he  has  a  great  admiration. 
He  is  very  fond  of  old  English  literature. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  born  in  North  Wales  on 
September  25th,  1864.  He  lived  some  years 
at  Llandudno,  and  began  his  education  at  the 
Llandudno  Grammar  School. 

His  mother  came  from  an  old  yeoman  farmer 
family  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  his  father  was 
born  in  Anglesey,  a  carpenter  by  trade.  He  was 
the  master-moulder  engaged  on  the  construction 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  also  of  the 
Prince  Consort's  sarcophagus  at  Frogmore.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  always  been  proud  of  his  Welsh 
associations,  and  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Cymmrodorion  Society. 

It  was  in  1874  that  Mr.  Hughes  went  up  to 
London  to  the  Burdett-Coutts  School.  He 
landed  in  Australia  in  November,  1884.  Exactly 
ten  years  later  he  was  a  member  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Parliament,  and  exactly  twenty  years 
later  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  of  Australia. 
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HIS  CAREER  IN  AUSTRALIA;    HOW  HE 
BECAME  DEAF 

William  Morris  Hughes,  the  great  Welshman 
who  stands  forward  to-day  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  patriots  of  every  pohtical  creed  throughout 
the  Empire,  comes  of  a  family  of  yeomen — 
the  class  who  were  the  backbone  of  England 
in  her  medieval  wars,  for  their  unquenchable 
courage  and  sturdiness,  and  their  readiness  to 
serve  their  country — the  backbone  of  our  armies 
at  Cregy  and  Poictiers  and  Agincourt. 

He  is  slight  and  not  tall — he  has  the  ideal 
build  for  a  light  cavalryman  ;  he  has  done  an 
immense  deal  of  roughing  it  in  the  fierce  heat 
of  northern  Australia,  and  bore  it  without  a 
murmur,  and,  but  for  one  misadventure,  without 
injury. 

That  one  happened  at  Orange,  New  South 
Wales,  and,  because  nothing  was  done  to  cure  it, 
left  a  lasting  effect. 

Mr.  Hughes,  with  other  drovers,  had  brought 
down  a  flock  of  fifty  thousand  sheep  a  thousand 
miles  from  Peake  Downs,  at  the  back  of  Rock- 
hampton  in  Queensland.  They  had  been  fifteen 
weeks  on  the  tramp  when  they  came   into    the 
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mountain  township  in  Nev/  South  Wales  which 
was  their  destination. 

When  they  arrived,  Mr.  Hughes,  not  recog- 
nizing the  extreme  change  of  temperature  in  the 
mountains  from  the  sun-baked  plains  which  he 
had  been  traversing,  camped  out  as  usual  with  the 
sheep.  The  sharp  mountain  air,  catching  him 
damp  with  perspiration,  gave  him  a  chill,  resulting 
in  the  permanent  deafness  which  is  only  one  of 
the  almost  insurmountable  barriers  which  stood 
between  him  and  his  present  greatness. 

That  any  man,  struck  deaf  when  he  was  very 
poor  and  v^'ith  no  connections  to  help  him,  should 
have  become  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  sounds  hardly  possible. 

He  was  fifteen  months  a  sheep-drover,  and 
such  an  experience  for  so  long  so  immerses  you 
in  the  environment  of  typical  Australia  that  you 
are  never  quite  the  same  afterwards. 

After  this  he  had  many  similar  experiences 
both  on  land  and  sea.  He  was  a  shearer,  a  roust- 
about (i.e.^  the  man  who  does  any  kind  of  job 
that  turns  up),  a  boundary-rider,  a  scrub- 
clearer,  a  cook  for  timber-getters  in  the  forest, 
a  cook  in  a  bush  hotel,  and  a  workman  at  various 
mechanical  trades  on  land.  And  at  sea  he  was 
an  ordinary  seaman  before  the  mast  in  the  old 
A,  S.  N.  and  other  lines,  and  cook  and  steward 
on  a  sailing  ketch. 

His  first  idea  when  he  landed  in  Australia 
was  to  work  at  the  trade  for  which  he  had  been 
trained — that  of  schoolmaster.  But  when  he 
applied  for  a  position,  he  was  offered  a  post  in 
a  country  township  at  the  munificent  salary  of 
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seventy-two  pounds  a  year,  which  is  rather  a 
contrast  to  the  forty-eight  shiUings  a  week 
which  is  the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  to  any 
man  in  Austraha  under  the  Hughes  regime. 

He  learned  that  boarding  as  cheaply  as  he 
could  in  that  place  would  cost  him  sixty-five 
pounds  a  year,  leaving  him  exactly  seven  pounds 
a  year  for  dress  and  recreation.  So  he  declined 
the  offer,  and  went  up-country  to  Mitchell, 
about  four  hundred  miles  inland,  to  work  in 
the  railway  goods-sheds.  He  soon  got  tired  of 
that,  and,  in  the  words  of  that  brilliant  writer, 
Mr,  Campbell  Jones  : 

"  He  '  humped  his  bluey '  outback  (carried 
his  pack  on  his  back  into  the  interior)  in  the 
regions  of  immense  distances,  knocked  round 
as  a  roustabout  on  stations  whose  home  pad- 
docks were  almost  as  large  as  Greater  London, 
tutored  the  infant  prodigies  of  scattered  country 
settlements,  washed  dirt  for  the  precious  metal 
which  for  ever  lures  the  prospector  to  the 
creeks,  overlanded  with  cattle  outfits  from  green 
pastures  in  the  Gulf  country  half-way  across 
the  continent." 

Eventually  he  arrived  at  Adavale,  an  up- 
country  township  in  Queensland,  about  six 
hundred  miles  from  Brisbane,  and  there  he 
saw  a  realistic  touch  of  Australian  life.  There 
were  some  burly  bushmen  there,  who  had 
come  down  to  drink  away  their  wages,  which  is 
the  only  form  of  entertainment  in  that  part  of 
the  country.     Unfortunately,   they  made  a   dis- 
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turbance  on  the  very  first  night,  and  were  locked 
up.  The  lock-up  at  Adavale  was  a  little 
wooden  hut,  raised  a  yard  off  the  ground  on 
posts.  The  stockmen  stamped  a  hole  through 
the  bottom  and  got  out,  and  went  to  the  shanty 
to  drink  away  the  rest  of  their  wages. 

When  they  had  drunk  them  all  away,  they 
came  back,  and  because  they  were  not  equal, 
in  their  condition,  to  climbing  back  through 
the  hole  they  had  made,  they  lay  down  on  the 
ground  underneath  the  lock-up,  and  went  into 
a  drunken  sleep,  until  the  policeman  came  and 
helped  them  into  the  lock-up  again.  That  was 
one  of  Mr.  Hughes's  first  Colonial  experiences. 

The  drought  made  conditions  at  Adavale 
so  bad  that,  seeing  no  prospect  of  work,  he 
determined  to  tramp  to  the  capital.  It  took 
him  four  months  to  get  there,  and  he  endured 
all  sorts  of  privations  on  the  way. 

"  Arrived  in  Brisbane,  information  was  for- 
warded him  by  a  friend  that  things  were  good 
in  Maryborough,  and  he  made  his  way  there, 
but  was  disappointed  again.  Maryborough  had 
no  work  for  him  to  do.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
went  into  the  bush  again  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  Gympie,  but  losing  himself  for  a  week, 
and  without  anything  to  eat  for  three  days,  he 
eventually  reached  the  township  of  Noosa,  from 
where  he  worked  his  passage  back  to  Brisbane. 
The  next  few  years  he  went  on  doing  odd  jobs  ; 
he  was  sailor,  stockman,  boundary-rider  and 
farm-hand  in  turn — in  fact,  anything  that  would 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  But  his  courage 
seemed    only    to    increase    with    every    rebuif. 
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Falling  ill  near  Bourke,  lie  walked  to  Nyngan, 
and  took  train  to  Orange,  where  he  remained  a 
time  recuperating." 

Thus  did  the  future  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia  begin  that  varied  experience  of  the 
lot  of  the  poor  which  has  made  him  their  most 
s)aTipathetic  friend  ever  since.  He  has  told  me 
himself  how  very  poor  he  was. 

But  it  had  its  advantages,  for  it  has  made  him 
see  Australia  through  the  eyes  of  the  typical 
Australian,  who  turns  his  hand  to  anything,  and 
adapts  himself  to  the  changing  fortunes  of  life 
with  a  cheerfulness  which  nothing  can  impair. 
This  roughing  it  by  land  and  sea  has  not  only 
made  him  sympathetic  to  the  hardships  and 
insufficient  payment  of  the  unskilled  poor  ;  it 
has  also  given  him  a  knowledge  of  their  characters 
and  minds  which  ensures  him  an  influence  for 
good  over  them  that  no  other  man  ever 
rivalled  in  Australia. 

This  has  been  shown  again  and  again  in  strikes 
and  threatened  strikes.  The  striker  is  only  too 
inclined  to  follow  his  leaders  when  they  are 
egging  him  on  to  strike,  and  to  defy  them  when 
they  tell  him  not  to  strike,  or  to  discontinue  a 
strike.  But  Mr.  Hughes  has  extorted  his 
unquestioning  obedience. 

How  ?  By  sheer  force  of  character.  It  was 
an  astonishing  thing  for  a  man  of  his  physique 
to  form  out  of  the  unorganized  labourers  in  the 
Sydney  Docks,  one  of  the  roughest  crowds  in 
Australia,  the  famous  Waterside  Workers'  Union, 
the  most  powerful  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  world. 
This  was  the  first  step  towards  his  present  position 
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as  Prime  Minister  of  All  Australia.  It  sprang, 
as  others  of  his  most  important  achievements 
have  sprung,  from  his  having  been  a  sailor.  It 
was  because  he  had  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  sea  that  he  was  so  well  able  as  Attorney- 
General  of  Australia  to  draft  the  new  Navi- 
gation Laws.  His  friends  of  the  Waterside 
Workers'  Union  send  him  into  Parliament  for 
West  Sydney,  the  seat  which  he  has  held  for 
twenty  years. 

The  great  Maritime  Strike  in  Australia  in 
1890  opened  the  way  to  Mr.  Hughes's  public 
career.  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Holman, 
now  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  were  among 
the  first  in  the  movement  for  the  representation 
of  Labour  in  Parliament  which  arose  from  it. 

Mr.  Hughes  devoted  himself  to  developing 
the  organization  of  the  defeated  strikers,  and 
it  was  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  future 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the 
first  four  candidates  selected  by  the  Balmain 
League  were  elected. 

Both  Mr.  Holman  and  Mr.  Hughes  were 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  without  some  definite 
and  binding  pledge  the  Party  would  be  split  ; 
and  how  successfully  this  was  effected  by  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  George) 
Dibbs,  on  the  Fiscal  issue,  is  shown  in  Michael 
Davitt's  book,  "  Life  and  Progress  in  Australia." 
At  the  Conference  of  1893  Hughes  and  Holman 
secured  a  majority  for  their  proposal  that  the 
selected  candidates  of  the  party  should  have  to 
sign  the  pledge  so  bitterly  criticized  by  their 
opponents,    and    brilliantly    defended    by    Mr. 
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Hughes    in    three    chapters    of    his    "  Case    for 
Labour." 

Having  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
poHtics,  Mr.  Hughes  stood  for  Parhament  at 
the  1894  election,  and  was  returned  for  the 
Lang  Division  of  Sydney.  In  the  New  South 
Wales  Parliament  he  quickly  made  himself  known 
and  respected,  and  not  a  little  feared.  Mr. 
(now  Sir  George)  Reid's  Government  was  then 
in  power,  and  was  not  long  in  discovering  what 
a  formidable  adversary  it  had  in  Mr.  Hughes. 

"  Of  course,"  says  Mr.  W.  R.  Stirhng,  "  his 
record  in  the  State  House  is  overshadowed  by 
his  achievements  in  the  wider  Federal  arena, 
but  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  Early 
Closing  Act  and  the  City  Franchise  Act  were 
placed  on  the  Statute  Book.  In  between  it  all 
Hughes  studied  for  the  Bar,  to  which  he  was 
admitted  in  1903.  With  the  advent  of  Federa- 
tion the  States  were  deprived  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  able  of  their  politicians,  and  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  Member 
for  Lang  should  be  ready  to  transfer  his  influence 
to  the  new  sphere.  He  was  elected  for  West 
Sydney,  which  has  been  his  constituency  ever 
since.  When  J.  C.  Watson  formed  the  first 
Labour  Administration  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  1904,  Hughes  was  offered 
the  portfolio  of  Attorney-General,  but  declined 
the  leadership  of  the  Bar  to  accept  the  position 
of  Minister  for  External  Affairs.  In  the  second 
Labour  Government,  led  by  Andrew  Fisher, 
feeling  more  qualified  as  a  legal  man,  he  took 
on  the  Attorney-Generalship  ;    also  in  the  third 
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Labour  Cabinet,  formed  in  1910  ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  in  1914,  and  it  has  been  as  Attorney- 
General  that  he  has  made  his  mark  in  the  history 
of  AustraHa.  It  would  be  impossible  to  detail 
here  all  Hughes's  work  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  sufhcient  to  mention,  however, 
that  his  vv^as  the  brain  that  was  at  the  back  of 
the  Land  Tax  Bill — that  harshly-condemned 
measure  which  carried  out  an  important  plank 
of  Labour's  policy.  He  was  the  originator  of 
the  National  Defence  Scheme.  As  far  back  as 
1 90 1  he  earnestly  advocated  compulsory  military 
training,*  when  he  had  only  two  supporters, 
but,  with  his  usual  persistence,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  it  made  a  plank  of  the  Labour  platform, 
and  afterwards  the  law  of  the  land.  Trusts 
have  always  been  Hughes's  bogey,  rightly  or 
wrongly  remains  to  be  seen,  and  practically  the 
first  big  defeat  of  his  career  was  the  rejection  of 
his  referendum  proposals  for  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  to  give  the  Government  power 
to  deal  with  a  trust  or  monopoly." 

In  1909  the  coal  strike  began,  and  lasted  for 
five  months.  Mr.  Hughes's  masterly  settling  of 
it  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  responsible  for  the  Pro- 
gressive Land  Value  Tax.  In  1910  the  principle 
of  compulsory  training  which  Mr.  Hughes 
had  been  doggedly  advocating  since  1901  was 
embodied  in  an  Act  and  became  the  law  of  the 
land. 

In  191 1    Mr.  Hughes  acted  as  Prime  Minister 

*   Chapter    XL,    by    Mr.    Hughes    himself,    gives     his   views   on 
compulsory  military  training. 
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during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fisher  in  England  at 
the  Imperial  Conference  ;  as  well  as  while  Mr. 
Fisher  was  in  South  Africa  for  the  opening  of 
the  South  x\frican  Parliament  —  ten  months 
in  all. 

The  New  Protection,  the  Socialist  solution 
of  the  Fiscal  question,  was  Mr.  Hughes's  con- 
ception and  the  logical  outcome  of  this  idealist's 
axiom  on  the  wages  question  : 

"  Such  a  remuneration  and  conditions  of 
labour  as  are  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  marry 
and  bring  up  a  family  in  reasonable  comfort 
and  with  those  surroundings  that  freemen  in 
a  civilized  country  ought  to  have " — words 
destined  to  an  immortality  like  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's "  Government  of  the  People,  by  the 
People,  for  the  People." 

In  191 3  the  Unions  of  Australia  were  organized 
by  Mr.  Hughes  into  a  Federation  to  meet  the 
crisis  created  by  the  New  Zealand  Strike.  This 
Federation  has  now  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  members,  and  is  the  most  important 
organization  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

In  1913-1914  the  Labour  Party  were  out  of 
power  for  fifteen  months,  but  in  the  general 
election  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  war  in 
1914  they  were  returned  again,  and  Mr.  Fisher 
became  Prime  Minister  for  the  third  time. 
When  he  retired  a  year  later  to  take  up  the  post 
of  High  Commissioner  for  Australia  in  London, 
Mr.  Hughes  at  last  came  into  his  own  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  and  as  I  write  these  words 
he  and  his  wife  are  the  guests  of  Their  Majesties 
at  Windsor  Castle. 
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"  Of  the  other  activities  of  the  man,"  says 
Mr.  Stirling,  "  there  are  many,  but  probably 
the  most  important  and  best  known  is  his  con- 
nection with  the  Waterside  Workers'  Federation. 
His  electorate  is  a  stronghold  of  Waterside 
Workers  ;  hence,  he  has  about  the  safest  seat 
of  any  man  in  the  Parliament  of  Australia.  He 
organized  the  men  into  a  union,  being  appointed 
their  secretary,  and,  later,  was  instrum^ental  in 
establishing  the  Federation,  which'  has  a  member- 
ship of  twenty  thousand,  and  of  which  he  is 
President.  In  this  we  see  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phases  of  his  character.  His  sway 
over  the  men  is  absolute,  although  in  some 
respects  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  them.  Hughes  is  not  an  anarchist. 
He  believes  in  employing  Constitutional  means  : 
he  is  an  evolutionist,  whereas  workers  such  as 
he  commands  are  prone  to  adopt  the  direct 
method  of  redressing  grievances.  The  general 
strike  is  quicker  ;  it  can  be  seen  ;  but  the  other 
way  is  slow  and  hedged  by  technicalities. 
Recently,  when  there  was  talk  of  a  general 
strike  by  the  Waterside  Workers,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  influence  and  personality  of 
Hughes  which  averted  what  would  have  been  a 
national  disaster  ;  and  having  brought  the  men 
round  to  his  way  of  thinking,  his  handling  of 
the  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  Arbitration 
Court  was  a  masterpiece  of  ability  and  keen- 
ness." 

This  greatest  of  Australian  Union  leaders  has 
always  set  his  face  against  strikes.  His  advice  to 
the  men  has  been,  "  Do  it  with  votes.     Put  your 
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own  representatives  into  Parliament,  and  they 
will  do  the  rest." 

His  mental  attitude  to  strikes  was  well  shown 
when  the  dockers  struck  against  handling  a  lighter 
full  of  goods  from  a  P.  and  O.  steamer,  which 
had  been  loaded  into  it  hy  her  Lascar  crew 
because  no  other  men  could  be  got  to  do  it. 

"  You  .  .  .  fools  !  "  he  said  to  them.  "  Can't 
you  see  that  you  are  playing  the  enemy's  game  ? 
The  stuff  is  wanted  for  national  uses — shift  it 
at  once  !  " 

The  men  went  on  refusing ;  he  went  on 
commanding,  and  finally  they  did  it. 

And,  just  as  he  was  starting  for  England  this 
time,  he  was  almost  stopped  by  a  threatened 
strike  of  the  dockers  who  were  loading  the 
wheat-ships.  The  ordinary  docker's  pay  for 
loading  ships  at  Sydney  is  one  and  sevenpence- 
halfpenny  per  hour,  but  certain  kinds  of  loading 
are  recognized  as  special,  and  paid  for  at  two 
shillings  per  hour.  The  men  demanded  that 
loading  wheat-ships  should  be  classed  as 
"  special,"  because  it  is  very  exhausting,  since 
the  sacks  have  to  be  dropped  in  with  mechanical 
speed  and  regularity.  The  judge  to  whom  the 
case  was  referred  shirked  the  issue.  He  fixed 
a  minimum  of  one  shilling  and  ninepence  in 
case  the  men  could  not  get  better  terms.  It 
would  not 'have  signified  if  he  had  fixed  it  at 
two  shillings  outright  :  the  company  would  have 
had  to  pay  whether  he  fixed  it  at  two  shillings 
or  one  shilling  and  ninepence.  But  his  decision 
did  not  give  the  finality  which  was  just  the 
thing  which  was  needed,  and  the  men  struck. 
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The  moment  was  important.  Australia  had, 
from  patriotism,  vastly  increased  her  wheat 
crop,  and  the  marketing  of  the  wheat  was  going 
slowly.  At  the  other  end  wheat  was  needed 
badly,  and  the  price  was  very  good. 

At  five-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mr. 
Hughes  had  gone  home,  the  news  of  the  strike 
was  telephoned  to  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  Prime 
Minister's  private  secretary.  He  telephoned  it 
on  to  Mr.  Hughes,  who  directed  him  to  get  the 
judge  and  the  representatives  of  both  sides  to 
meet  at  his  office  next  morning.  The  telegraph 
office  closed  at  six,  but  the  secretary  telephoned 
to  the  postmaster  to  keep  the  office  open,  until 
further  orders,  for  Government  work,  and  even- 
tually all  the  parties  were  brought  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  office  on  the  next  morning,  and  under 
his  influence  the  strike  was  composed — occupied 
as  he  was  with  the  preparations  for  his  momentous 
journey. 

Patriotism  and  idealism  have  made  Mr.  Hughes 

a    speaker    of    the    first    rank.     No    man    living 

surpasses  him  in  the  highest  flights  of  his  great 

orations.     He    can    sweep    any   audience,    from 

Oxford    and      Cambridge     and    the    House    of 

Commons    to    the  hard-headed  rank  and  file  of 

^the  Australian  Army,  right  off  their  feet  when 

■//J  /.   /.he  is  on   a  great  subject,   like   thogHuty  of  the 

^  •     '^      citizen  in  war,  or  the  charge  of  tne^ffla  Light 

(H'lJiijte  Horse.     It    is    only    England's    wicked   waste    of 

^      assets  that  at  such  a  moment  fails   to  send  him 

to  the  House  of  Commons  to   sound  the   bugle 

which   shall    awaken   our  sleeping   sentries   from 

their  bivouac  and  make  victory  possible. 
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It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  brilliant 
writer.  For  live  years  he  contributed  weekly 
articles  to  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  under 
the  heading  of  the  "  Case  for  Labour,"  lucidly 
and  vividly  setting  forth  the  Labour  aspect  on 
questions  of  the  day,  social  problems,  and 
literature.  Chapter  VIL  gives  extracts  from 
the  book  he  made  of  these  articles,  showing  the 
breadth  of  his  sympathies,  his  wonderful  intui- 
tion, and  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  his  style. 

"  That  he  can  rise  to  the  heights  of  real 
statesmanship,"  says  Mr.  Stirling,  "  has  been 
shown  on  many  occasions.  His  handling  of 
the  great  coal  strike  was  one  of  these  ;  his  con- 
sistent advocacy  of  compulsory  military  training 
another.  It  was  to  his  determined  advocacy  of 
this  that  its  inclusion  in  the  Labour  Party's 
platform  was  mainly  due,  and  its  subsequent 
embodiment  amongst  Australia's  statutes  is  due 
to  the  same  causes.  To  him,  too,  early  closiifig 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  for  a  numerous  class 
connected  with  business,  is  due." 

We  are  singularly  fortunate  at  having  in  our 
midst,  in  the  greatest  crisis  through  which  our 
Empire  has  ever  passed,  the  other  great  Labour 
patriot  of  Australia,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher, 
who  has  recently  resigned  the  Premiership  of 
Australia  in  order  to  represent  the  Common- 
wealth as  its'  High  Commissioner  in  London. 
Everyone  in  Australia,  friend  or  foe,  had  the 
highest  respect  for  Mr.  Fisher,  because  when  he 
gave  his  word  he  gave  it  in  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter.  They  knew  that  the  slightest 
deviation  from  it  was  for  him  impossible. 
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In  the  three  Cabinets  in  which  Mr.  Fisher  was 
Premier,  Mr.  Hughes  was  his  Attorney-General, 
and  on  Mr.  Fisher's  resigning  the  Premiership  in 
the  autumn  of  191 5  to  assume  the  High  Com- 
missionership  for  Austraha,  Mr.  Hughes  succeeded 
him. 

Their  being  in  London  together  may  have 
some  bearing  on  a  problem  of  the  near  future. 
For  between  them  they  own  all  the  powers  over 
Australian  affairs,  which  would  be  vested  in  the 
Australian  Member  of  a  Federal  Council  of  the 
Empire,  if  there  were  one,  or  of  the  Australian 
Member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  if,  after  the 
war,  the  Cabinet  were  always  made  to  include 
an  Australian,  a  New  Zealander,  a  Canadian  and 
a  South  African. 

No  workable  plan  to  meet  the  case  of  Imperial 
Federation  seems  yet  to  have  been  devised.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  Dominions  will  be  invited 
into  the  Councils  of  the  Empire  in  some  way, 
after  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  they  have 
supported  the  Empire  in  the  war. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  act  together  for 
so  many  years,  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Hughes 
have  a  better  chance  of  solving  the  problem,  of 
the  new  office  which  will  come  halfway  between 
their  own.  For  the  moment,  the  chief  impor- 
tance of  the  position  is  that  the  new  Ambassador 
of  Australia  in  London  is  a  man  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  the  Labour  Party,  which  is  omni- 
potent in  Australia,  as  well  as  heart  and  soul  in 
the  war,  and  in  the  closest  personal  association 
with  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful  Prime 
Minister  who  has  ever  adorned  a  British  Colony. 
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Mr.  Hughes  has  magnificent  ideas.  I  have 
written  this  book  in  the  hope  that  the  British 
pubHc  may  understand  the  quaHfications  for 
which  the  Strong  Man  of  AustraKa  has  been 
invited  to  attend  the  councils  of  England  at  a 
moment  when  the  world  is  called  upon  to  face 
the  greatest  crisis  which  has  ever  arisen. 
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AN   AUSTRALIAN    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 
—THE  RT.  HON.  W.  M.  HUGHES 

Never  in  all  her  rough  island  story  has  England 
stood  so  badly  in  need  of  a  leader  as  during  the 
present  war.  No  one,  whatever  his  politics, 
could  pretend  that  our  destinies  during  the  past 
two  years  have  been  directed  by  a  Chatham. 
The  spirit  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  has  stalked  in 
our  council  chambers,  and  for  two  years  we 
have  been  waiting  for  a  leader  to  sound  a  bugle- 
blast,  which  should  exorcise  that  gibbering 
ghost.  We  ourselves  have  grown  accustomed  to 
the  family  spectre,  and  treat  it  with  good- 
humoured  tolerance.  But  if  its  hauntings 
continue,  the  old  house  must  come  down. 

Ex  oriente  lux  I  We  have  in  our  midst 
the  ideal  man  to  prevent  the  destruction 
by  cobwebs  and  decay  which  threatens  this 
ancient  fabric,  in  the  person  of  the  Australian 
Prime  Minister,  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Morris 
Hughes,  who,  twenty- two  years  ago,  in  1894, 
dawned  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
world  from  absolute  poverty  by  the  innate 
greatness  of  his  soul. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  man 
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triumphed  over  greater  obstacles  in  his  rise  to 
power.  One  can  picture  the  coxswain  of  Aus- 
tralia, whom  some  hope  to  see  the  coxswain  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  stern  of  a  'Varsity  Boat,  goading 
the  eight  big  men  in  front  of  him  into  winning 
a  victory  from  a  better  crew  by  sheer  force  of 
will  and  prescience  in  reaping  opportunities. 

For  some  years  he  had  been  a  pupil-teacher 
without  means  or  hopes  in  the  old  country,  and 
overwork,  confinement  to  the  house  and  its 
climate  were  menacing  his  feeble  health.  In 
1884,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  twenty,  he  de- 
termined to  seek  his  place  in  the  sun,  and 
emigrated  to  Australia.  He  found  his  profession 
almost  as  meanly  treated  there,  and  taking  his 
courage  in  both  hands,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  by  going  straight  to  Nature. 

He  found  Nature,  as  she  personified  the 
Australian  bush,  a  hard  stepmother.  He  went 
into  her  scarce-trodden  wilds  in  Northern 
Queensland,  where  the  crocodile  lurks  in  the 
ford  and  the  snake  in  the  track,  and  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  a  burden.  He  felt  poverty  as  sorely 
as  Australia  ever  lets  her  children  feel  it.  He, 
the  man  who  had  attracted  Matthew  Arnold's 
discriminating  notice  by  his  brilliance  at  the 
Burdett-Coutts  School,  not  only  had  to  work 
with  his  hands,  but  was  relegated  to  the  odd 
jobs  which  fall  to  unskilled  labour  in  up-country 
townships  and  the  Bush. 

He  took  them  all  as  they  came,  and  was 
thankful  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  They  served 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  while  he  was 
waiting  for  his  chance. 
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I  shall  not  for  the  moment  advert  to  the 
measures  of  great — one  may  say  of  gigantic 
importance  which  Mr.  Hughes  has  introduced 
into  Parliament,  or  to  his  great  public  achieve- 
ments outside  the  w^alls  of  Parliament,  like  the 
settling  of  the  coal  strike.  It  is  more  important 
to  let  the  British  public  know  what  manner  of 
man  he  is,  who,  only  thirty  years  ago,  was  doing 
odd  jobs  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  in  the 
Queensland  bush,  and  is  to-day  not  only  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  but  one  of  the  men  to 
whom  the  whole  Empire  is  looking  to  save  it 
from  senile  decay. 

Upon  this  subject  there  can  be  no  better 
authority  than  Mr.  William  Arthur  Holman,  the 
present  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  who, 
born  in  London  in  1871,  entered  the  New  South 
Wales  Parliament  fifteen  years  ago,  when  he 
was  just  thirty  years  of  age,  the  age  at  which 
Mr.  Hughes  entered  it.  Like  Mr.  Hughes,  he 
has  written  a  great  deal  in  the  papers.  Indeed, 
he  and  Mr.  Hughes  were  joint  editors  of  the 
short-lived  Socialist  paper  called  The  New  Order, 
of  which  a  brilliant  writer  in  The  Liverpool  Post 
of  March  7th  wrote  : 

"  Years  and  years  ago  Mr.  Hughes,  with  W.  A. 
Holman  and  a  few  other  fiery  spirits,  sought  to 
overthrow  the  capitalist  system  with  printers' 
ink.  They  founded  The  New  Order  for  their 
instrument,  but  the  hard,  cold  world  went 
unresponsive  by,  paying  no  heed,  and  the  paper 
passed  away.  Since  that  day,  however,  things, 
as  the  pessimist  said,  '  have  changed.'  The 
'  hireling   Press  '    open    their   columns   gladly   to 
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Hughes,  who,  until  public  duties  claimed  all  his 
time,  stated  '  The  Case  for  Labour '  in  The 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph.  On  and  off  for  over 
five  years  he  filled  tw^o  or  three  columns  v^eekly 
w^ith  brilliant  expositions  of  his  party's  virtues 
and  scathing  denunciations  of  his  opponents' 
faults  and  follies.  Mr.  Hughes  w^ould  have  made 
a  wonderful  journalist.  These  articles,  of  which 
a  selection  has  since  been  published  in  book 
form,  were  a  remarkable  achievement.  Political 
problems  were  presented  so  attractively  and 
Labour's  radical  proposals  stated  so  clearly  and 
convincingly,  that  even  the  enemy  was  charmed 
and  won  over  despite  himself.  They  certainly 
had  a  profound  influence  on  the  Australian 
people,  and  helped  the  party  enormously." 

Speaking  of  this  paper,  one  of  Australia's  most 
brilliant  journalists  said  to  me  : 

"  Holman  and  he  ran  a  paper  together  on 
straight-out  Social  Reform  :  Hughes  was  editor 
and  responsible  for  the  leading  articles  :  it  only 
lived  a  short  time.  They  worked  in  one  room. 
Holman  wrote  poetry  on  the  typewriter,  while 
Hughes  wrote  leaders  in  a  corner." 

Mr.  Holman  wrote  an  article  in  an  Australian 
magazine  called  The  Red  Funnel  upon  the 
Watson  Ministry,  and  in  it  he  thus  characterized 
Mr.  Hughes : 

From  The  Red  Funnel,  February  ist,  1906. 

"  Difficult  as  it  is  to  do  justice  to  the  character 
of  the  new  Premier,  that  of  his  chief  lieutenant, 
the  new  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  defies  all 
effort.     Mr.  Watson  excelled  possible  rivals  only 
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in  degree,  Mr.  Hughes  differed  in  kind.  The 
one  was  first  among  equals — the  other  was 
unique.  Handicapped  by  an  unfortunate  deaf- 
ness and  by  a  physique  and  health  which  were 
anything  but  robust,  Mr.  Hughes  had  succeeded 
in  impressing  himself  upon  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment (as  he  had  previously  upon  the  Parliament 
of  New  South  Wales)  not  merely  as  a  man  of 
most  extraordinary  powers,  but  as  a  man  whose 
powers  took  a  range  and  bent  beyond  and  unlike 
that  of  any  other  member.  He  had  had  a 
strikingly  diversified'  career,  and  in  its  intervals 
had  managed  to  acquire  what  was,  perhaps,  a 
wider  reading  on  general  topics  than  that  of 
any  other  man  in  Parliament.  His  debating 
powers  were  unrivalled.  In  the  New  South 
Wales  Parliament  he  had  been  able  to  stand 
up  to  the  powerful  Norton  and  beat  him  with 
his  own  weapon  of  sarcastic  invective.  He  was 
the  one  man  under  whose  vitriolic  tongue  Mr. 
Reid  admittedly  writhed.  But  these  more  or 
less  literary  faculties,  great  as  they  were,  were 
only  a  small  part  of  his  value  as  a  party  man. 
W^ith  a  soundness  of  judgment  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Mr.  Watson,  he  was  also  a  born  master 
of  organization,  of  the  tactics  which  are  carried 
on  inside  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  the  diplo- 
macy which  asserts  itself  outside  of  them. 
During  the  ten  years  of  his  political  life  his 
achievements  had  been  legion.  He  had  re- 
organized the  whole  of  the  waterside  workers  of 
Australia — a  mighty  task — and  was  honorary 
secretary  of  their  Union.  He  had  qualified 
brilliantly   for   the   Bar   and   was   admitted.     He 
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had  been  editor  of  one  Labour  journal  and 
constant  contributor  to  others.  He  had  carried 
through  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament, 
practically  alone,  the  Early  Closing  Act,  which 
was  one  of  the  points  of  Sir  William  Lyne's 
regime.  And  in  all  his  capacities — legislative, 
journalistic,  scholastic,  or  industrial — he  showed 
a  brilliancy  of  imagination  and  a  fertility  of 
resource  which  set  all  rivalry  at  defiance.  It 
was  mainly  to  this  resourcefulness  that  his  col- 
leagues afterwards  looked  to  help  them  through 
the  daily  recurring  crises  which  marked  the 
whole  of  the  term  of  the  Watson  Government 
in  office." 

The  force  of  Mr.  Holman's  generous  tribute 
to  Mr.  Hughes  is  much  increased  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  stand-up  political  fight  over 
the  respective  but  clashing  privileges  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  and  the  New  South  Wales 
State  Parliament. 

*Anti-trust  legislation  has  been  his  passion, 
but  everything  else  which  he  has  done  in  this 
line  is  dvi^arfed  by  his  rooting  out  of  the  octopus 
German  control  which  was  strangling  the  Aus- 
tralian metal  industry,  and  which  threatened  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  deprive  England 
altogether  of  Australian  copper,  lead  and  spelter 
— one-fifth  of  the  world's  supply.  For  this  he 
accomplished  in  the  teeth  not  only  of  the  local 
opposition  of  interested  parties,  but  the  con- 
vention-bound authorities  of  Great  Britain — one 

*  Mr.  Hughes's  opinions  on  trusts  are  set  forth  at  some  length 
at  the  close  of  his  Essay  on  Socialism.     Pages  84-86. 
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of    the    greatest    services    which    any   man    ever 
rendered  to  the  Empire. 

To  these  must  be  added  here  all  the  work  he 
has  done  to  make  Australia  an  Utopia  by  insist- 
ing that  everyone  shall  receive  sufficient  wages 
to  bring  a  family  up  in  decency  and  comfort — 
that  no  trade  which  cannot  afford  to  pay  decent 
wages  should  be  allowed  to  exist  in  Australia.*  • 

The  privations  which  Mr.  Hughes  had  him- 
self gone  through  in  England,  and  during  his 
first  years  in  Australia,  made  him  determined 
that  others  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work 
should  not  have  to  go  through  them. 

The  experiences  in  his  own  life  which  bred  in 
him  a  fellow-feeling  for  all  who  had  to  work  for 
their  living  without  any  special  advantages,  had 
a  corresponding  effect  upon  trades-unionists  and 
strikers  when  he  was  dealing  with  them.  They 
felt  that  this  was  the  man  to  lead  them,  because 
he  was  not  only  the  ablest  politician  who  had 
offered  them  his  services,  but  also  had  himself 
gone  through  the  very  hardships  which  they 
complained  of.  He  could  put  himself  exactly 
in  their  shoes.  He  knew  everything,  from  the 
grievances  of  the  shearer  to  the  conditions  of 
sailing  before  the  mast  in  a  coasting  steamer,  by 
experience. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
the  careers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  United 
States  and  William  Morris  Hughes  in  Australia. 

They  differ  markedly  in  some  ways — the 
contrast  in  their  personal  appearance  is  not, 
perhaps,   the  greatest  contrast   between  them — 

•  The  minimum  is,  I  believe,  forty-eight  shillings  a  week. 
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Lincoln,  a  giant,  six  feet  four  inches  high,  would 
have  towered  nearly  a  foot  above  Mr.  Hughes. 
And  Lincoln  was  always  uncouth,  except  for  a 
certain  prim  neatness  in  his  dress,  while  dignity 
and  ease  and  intellectuality  are  among  Mr. 
Hughes's  most  obvious  characteristics.  In 
eloquence,  in  the  biting  use  of  homely  phrases, 
in  wit,  in  powers  of  denunciation,  in  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed,  in  abhorrence  of  shams,  in 
the  glow  of  patriotism,  the  two  men  are  the 
counterpart  of  each  other. 

Both  of  them  rose  rapidly  to  a  sphere  of  which 
there  was  not  the  slightest  suggestion  in  their 
upbringing.  Only  ten  years  after  Mr.  Hughes 
had  landed  in  Australia  as  an  emigrant,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament 
for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Sydney  itself,  being 
then  only  thirty  years  old.  At  thirty-six  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  at  forty 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  at  forty-four  Attorney- 
General.  Lincoln  was  elected  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  to  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois  when 
he  was  only  five-and-twenty  years  old,  after  being 
hired  man  on  a  farm  at  twenty-one.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Lower  Federal  House  of  Legislature  in  Australia, 
when  he  was  thirty-seven.  At  fifty-one  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States. 

And  it  was  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  that  William 
Morris  Hughes,  in  October,  191 5,  became  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia.  On  August  22nd,  1862, 
V\^hen  the  United  States  had  been  about  as  long 
involved  in  their  cataclysmic  war  as  we  have  now 
in  ours,  Lincoln  said  to  Horace  Greeley,  in  just 
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the  words  that  Mr.  Hughes  would  have  used 
under  similar  circumstances  :  "  My  paramount 
object  is  to  save  the  Unior.,  and  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union 
without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it  ;  if  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do 
it ;  and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that."  And 
on  September  13th,  1862  :  "  I  do  not  want  to 
issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world  will  see 
must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  pope's 
bull  against  the  comet.  ...  I  view  this  matter 
as  a  practical  war  measure,  to  be  decided  on 
according  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  it 
may  offer  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion." 
And  on  December  ist,  1862  :  "  Fellow-citizens, 
we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  congress 
and  of  this  administration  will  be  remembered 
in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  significance 
or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  other  of  us. 
The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light 
us  down  in  honour  or  dishonour  to  the  latest 
generation.  We — even  we  here — hold  the  power 
and  bear  the  responsibility.  We  giving  freedom 
to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free — 
honourable  alike  in  what  wc  give  and  in  what  we 
preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose, 
the  last,  best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may 
succeed  ;  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous,  just — a  vv^ay  which,  if  followed, 
the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must 
forever  bless."  And  in  his  annual  message  on 
December,  1864,  two  years  later,  he  said  :  "  While 
I  remain  in  my  present  position  I  shall  not  attempt 
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to  retract  or  modify  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion ;  nor  shall  I  return  to  slavery  any  person 
who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation  or 
by  any  of  the  Acts  of  Congress,  If  the  people 
should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means,  make  it  an 
executive  duty  to  re-enslave  such  persons, 
another,  and  not  I,  must  be  their  instrument 
to  perform  it." 

Where  Lincoln  fought  for  the  United  States 
and  the  slaves,  Mr.  Hughes  has  fought  and  fights 
for  the  Empire  and  Labour.  And  it  is  easy  to 
picture  Mr.  Hughes  preaching  to  the  dis- 
contented workers  on  the  Clyde,  who  are  enjoying 
unprecedented  prosperity  from  the  necessities 
of  their  country,  that  Union  rules  and  aspirations 
cannot  be  allowed  to  conflict  with  the  safety  of 
the  Empire. 

Did  he  not  say  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  : 

"  In  view  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
present  position — unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  Empire — I  forbear  to  criticize  or  even  to 
comment  upon  recent  attempts  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  defence  question. 

"  For  the  time  being,  in  this  great  national 
crisis,  I  leave  all  things  to  the  one  side  that  can 
in  any  way  savour  of  party.  Whatever  needs  to 
be  done  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  of  the  Empire,  must  be  done.  War 
is  a  dreadful  thing,  an  awful  thing.  This  war  is 
a  crime  against  civilization.  But  our  hands  at 
least  are  free  from  guilt  in  the  matter. 

"  If,  as  unhappily  appears  to  be  now  the  case, 
Britain  is  involved,  and  war  is  upon  us,  then  we 
must  face  it  and  do  our  part  in  a  fashion  worthy 
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of  the  traditions  and  spirit  of  our  race,  and  do 
what  has  to  be  done  with  inflexible  resolution 
and  purpose.  And  we  must  face  it  unitedly. 
For  this,  indeed,  is  the  occasion  when  '  None 
should  be  for  party,  but  all  be  for  the  State.'  " 

Lincoln's  attitude  to  his  commander-in-chief, 
when  he  had  at  last  found  one  in  whom  he  could 
trust,  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Hughes,  in 
handing  over  the  armies  of  Australia  to  the 
Empire,  to  be  used  as  the  Empire  finds  necessary. 

Lincoln  wrote  on  April  30th,  1864,  ^^  General 
Grant  :  "  The  particulars  of  your  plans  I  neither 
know  nor  seek  to  know.  You  are  vigilant  and 
self-reliant,  and,  pleased  with  this,  I  wish  not  to 
obtrude  any  restraints  or  constraints  upon  you. 
...  If  there  is  anything  wanting  which  is  in 
my  power  to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it. 
And  now,  with  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause, 
may  God  sustain  you." 

And  Mr.  Hughes,  who  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
death  was  a  baby  six  months  old,  said  to  an 
interviewer  of  the  British  Australasian  on 
March  9th,  1916  : 

"  Australia's  attitude  toward  the  outcome  of 
the  war  also  needs  no  definition  or  elaboration 
on  my  part.  We  are  in  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  consider  the  question  of  losing  the 
fight  is  tantamount  to  contemplating  utter 
extinction.  Australia  has  never  had  any  doubt 
about  a  successful  issue  of  the  war. 

"  Nor  have  I  any  criticism  to  offer  about  the 
management  and  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
Commonwealth    has    sent    troops    to    be    used 
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wherever  they  may  prove  most  useful.  Not 
even  when  the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli  was 
announced  was  any  voice  raised  in  criticism. 

"  Personally,  I  cannot  pose  as  a  military  critic.  I 
am  an  Attorney-General,  not  a  Brigadier-General. 

"  But  I  can  say  that  we  try  to  send  the  best 
kind  of  soldiers,  both  in  physique  and  equipment. 
These  men  are  Australian  not  only  in  citizenship 
but  in  equipment.  Everything  about  the  soldier 
is  Australian.  His  clothes  are  woven  in  Australia 
from  Australian  wool ;  his  boots  are  made  from 
Australian  leather  ;  he  is  armed  with  small  arms 
and  ammunition  of  Australian  manufacture ; 
and  he  is  fed  to-day,  as  he  has  been  from  the  out- 
break of  war,  solely  with  Australian  products 
dispatched  by  us  in  Commonwealth-requisi- 
tioned or  Commonwealth-chartered  steamships, 
to  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  wherever  that  may 
happen  to  be.  The  policy  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  has  been  all  along,  and  is  now,  to 
place  our  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Government  without  conditions  or  stipulations 
of  any  kind." 

There  is  a  famous  and  often-quoted  passage  in 
Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address,  delivered  on 
March  4th,  1865,  which,  judged  by  its  ethical, 
as  apart  from  its  religious,  signification  and 
phraseology,  and  with  the  theme  of  Labour 
substituted  for  the  theme  of  Slavery,  might  well 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  one  of  his 
inspired  and  poetical  moments  : 

"  Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph  and  a 
result   less   fundamental   and    astounding.     Both 
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read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God, 
and  each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to 
ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread 
from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces.  But  let 
us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers 
of  both  could  not  be  answered  ;  that  of  neither 
has  been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  His 
own  purposes.  '  Woe  unto  the  world  because 
of  offences  !  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh.'  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American 
slavery  is  one  of  those  offences  which,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which, 
having  continued  through  His  appointed  time. 
He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both 
North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe 
due  to  those  by  whom  the  oft'ence  came,  shall  wc 
discern  therein  any  departure  from  those  divine 
attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God 
always  ascribe  to  Him  ?  Fondly  do  we  hope, 
fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge 
of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills 
that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by 
the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
imrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  '  The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.'  With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we   are  in,   to   bind    up   the  nation's 
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wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan — • 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations." 

And  anyone  could  picture  Mr.  Hughes  uttering 
Lincoln's  famous  saying  about  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Louisiana  :  "  We  shall  sooner  have  the 
fowl  by  hatching  the  egg  than  smashing  it." 

Noah  Brooks  has  chronicled  for  us  the  way  in 
which  Lincoln  wrote  his  speeches,  in  a  humorous 
anecdote  of  Lincoln  and  Edward  Everett  : 

"  One  Saturday  night  the  President  asked  me 
if  I  had  any  objection  to  accompanying  him  to  a 
photographer's  on  Sunday.  He  said  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  go  on  any  other  day,  and 
he  would  like  to  have  me  see  him  '  set.'  Next 
day  we  went  together,  and  as  he  was  leaving  the 
house  he  stopped  and  said  :  '  Hold  on,  I  have 
forgotten  Everett  !  '  Stepping  hastily  back,  he 
brought  with  him  a  folded  paper,  which  he 
explained  was  a  printed  copy  of  the  oration 
which  Mr.  Everett  was  to  deliver  in  a  few  days  at 
Gettysburg.  It  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
two  pages  of  the  Boston  Journal,  and  looked  very 
formidable  indeed.  As  we  walked  av^^ay  from  the 
house  Lincoln  said  :  '  It  was  very  kind  in  Mr. 
Everett  to  send  me  this.  I  suppose  he  was  afraid 
I  should  say  something  that  he  wanted  to  say. 
He  needn't  have  been  alarmed.  My  speech 
isn't  long.' 

"  '  So  it  is  written,  is  it,  then  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  Well,  no,'  was  the  reply.     '  It  is  not  exactly 
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written.  It  is  not  finished,  anyway.  I  have 
written  it  over  two  or  three  times,  and  I  shall 
have  to  give  it  another  lick  before  I  am  satisfied. 
But  it  is  short,  short,  short.' 

"  I  found,  afterward,  that  the  Gettysburg 
speech  was  actually  written  and  rewritten  a  great 
many  times.  The  several  draughts  and  inter- 
lineations of  that  famous  address,  if  in  existence, 
would  be  an  invaluable  memento  of  its  great 
author." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the 
account  which  one  of  Mr.  Hughes's  staff  gave  me 
of  the  way  in  which  he  prepares  his  speeches. 

"  You  ask  me  how  Mr.  Hughes  writes  his 
speeches  ?  On  the  day  before  he  gives  it,  if  it 
is  to  be  a  big  speech,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
writes  ideas  on  a  block  the  size  of  a  sheet  of 
notepaper.  He  writes  about  five  lines  to  a  page, 
and  tears  them  off  furiously.  They  are  collected 
and  typed.  He  does  not  write  the  introduction 
until  the  next  day  ;  he  always  puts  that  off  as 
long  as  possible  (speech  off  his  mind  for  the  first 
time  !)  On  the  morning  of  the  speech  he  asks 
for  it,  and  it  is  given  to  him  typed  and  heavily 
spaced  out.  For  half  an  hour  he  alters  it,  and 
tears  it  about  (off  his  mind  for  the  second  time  !). 
When  he  goes  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  after  lunch 
he  takes  the  revised  version  with  him,  reads  it 
three  or  four  times,  and  has  learnt  it.  Before  he 
goes  to  the  meeting  he  asks  for  his  notes,  which 
are  on  about  twelve  oblong  pages,  half  the  size 
of  typewriting  paper,  in  typewritten  lines  of 
about  four  or  five  words  to  the  line.     I  have 
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never  seen  him  look  at  them  except  at  the  speech 
he  gave  to  the  Pilgrims'  Society  and  the  speech 
he  made  at  Cardiff.  On  each  occasion  he  w^as 
thoroughly  tired.  He  remembers  the  whole 
thing  by  heart." 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  comparing 
Lincoln's  masterpiece,  the  Gettysburg  Speech, 
with  Mr.  Hughes's  apostrophe  to  the  heroes  of 
Anzac.  Of  the  Gettysburg  Speech,  Stedman,  the 
American  poet,  wrote  in  his  "  Library  of 
American  Literature  "  : 

"  The  speech  that  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  at 
the  dedication  of  the  National  cemetery  on  the 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  November  19th,  1863, 
was  at  once  recognized  as  the  philosophy  in  brief 
of  the  whole  great  struggle,  and  has  already 
become  classic.  There  are  slightly  differing 
versions  ;  the  one  that  is  here  given  is  a  literal 
transcript  of  the  speech  as  he  afterwards  wrote  it 
out  for  a  fair  in  Baltimore  : 

"  '  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we 
are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting- 
place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this.     But,  in  a  larger 
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sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate 
— we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add 
or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they  who  fought  here  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us — that  from  these  honoured  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.'  " 

Mr.    Hughes's    Address    to    "  The   Heroes    of 
Anzac  " 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Commonweath,"  said  Mr. 
Hughes,  "  we  are  all  of  us  exiles  from  our  dear 
land  of  Australia,  and  you  have  been,  since  you 
left  our  shores,  through  many  and  grievous 
vicissitudes,  in  which  you  have  borne  yourselves 
as  men.  You  have  earned  for  yourselves  a  name 
which,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  while  men  live 
to  speak  of  these  things,  will  never  die.  While 
the  tongue  of  Britain  is  spoken  on  the  earth  men 
will  speak  of  what  you  did  ;  but  in  the  minds  and 
hearts   of   your   fellow-citizens   of  Australia  you 
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have  done  something  much  more.  As  well  as 
we  were  able  through  the  meagre  stories  of  your 
great  deeds  we  have  watched  your  every  act, 
we  have  imagined  in  some  fashion  what  dreadful 
things  you  went  through.  We  have  gloried  in 
your  achievements.  When  you  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  storm  of  circumstances  we  have 
wept  for  you,  and  when  you  have  been  victorious 
we  have  rejoiced  with  you.  Always  we  have  been 
prouder  to  call  ourselves  Australians  since  you 
made  a  name  for  us  in  Gallipoli. 

"  In  this  place,  in  this  cradle  of  our  race,  you 
have  come  now  for  a  short  space  into  haven  ;  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  something  of  Australia  since 
you  left,  and  to  tell  the  people  of  England  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  Australians  in  this  hour 
of  trial.  There  is  something  about  the  Austra- 
lians redolent  of  the  vast  spaces  that  distinguish 
our  great  country,  something  of  that  air  of  free- 
dom which  marks  that  great  land,  something — 
if  you  will  name  it  so — of  that  intolerance  of 
interference  with  personal  freedom  which  possibly 
has  sometimes  made  the  Australian  not  very  ready 
to  accept  discipline.  But  with  it  there  is  that 
dash,  that  readiness  to  endure  and  to  dare  all 
things,  which  makes  them  one  of  the  finest  races 
of  fighting  men  on  the  earth. 


"  I  congratulate  you.  Too  many  of  you  who 
set  out  on  this  great  adventure  have  fallen.  Their 
names  will  live  in  the  history  of  Australia  for  ever. 
I  wish  you  Godspeed  ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  again  in  Australia." 
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MR.  HUGHES  AS  A  WRITER— HIS  BOOK 
"THE   CASE   FOR  LABOUR" 

As  a  Publicist  writing  in  the  Press,  Mr.  Hughes 
has  long  had  no  superior  in  Australia.  For  some 
years  he  contributed  to  the  Sydney  Telegraphy 
weekly  articles  on  "  The  Case  for  Labour,"  which 
showed  him  to  equal  advantage  as  a  political 
economist  and  a  brilliant  writer,  sympathetic  to 
his  protegees,  caustic  to  his  enemies. 

A  certain  number  of  these  articles  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  a  volume  under  the 
same  title,  and  I  must  confess  that,  although  I 
was  brought  up  on  the  opposite  side  in  Politics, 
I  read  the  book  with  very  great  profit  and 
enjoyment. 

Mr.  Hughes  may  be  an  ardent  Socialist  and 
a  ruthless  debater  and  orator,  but  he  was  born 
with  a  singularly  fair  and  clear  mind  as  a  writer, 
and  as  such  he  always  sees  both  sides  of  the 
question,  though  he  may  be  able  to  support  only 
one  of  them.     It  is  fairer  to  call  him  an  idealist. 

In  writing,  as  in  speaking,  he  has  a  fascinating 
style,  sometimes  full  of  feeling,  often  very  witty, 
usually  eloquent,  full  of  apt  allusion,  telling 
anecdote,  happy  epithet  and  picturesque  phrase. 
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I  am  quoting  his  charming  chapter  on  SociaHsm 
entire  as  typical  of  his  inspired  Httle  volume, 
"  The  Case  for  Labour,"  and  with  it  I  am 
giving  a  number  of  brief  excerpts  from  the 
other  chapters,  to  show  how  wisely  and  wittily 
he  writes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  my  book  I  have  re- 
printed two  pamphlets  by  Mr.  Hughes,  entitled 
"  Labour  in  Power  "  and  ''  Compulsory  Military 
Training." 

I  will  give  the  excerpts  first,  because  the 
hostile  reader  who  has  read  them  will  approach 
the  Essay  on  Socialism  with  more  respect. 


SOME    OF    MR.    HUGHES'S    WISE    AND 
WITTY  SAYINGS 

A  Dog's  Chance 

"  Smug-faced,  round-bellied  men,  upon  whom 
the  sun  shines  every  day,  say — and  perhaps 
believe — that  every  man  has  his  chance.  So 
has  every  pigeon  rising  from  the  trap  a  chance, 
or  thinks  it  has,  as  with  wildly-fluttering  heart 
it  offers  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  and  falls, 
choked  with  blood,  to  make  a  sportsman's 
hohday." 

The  Terror  of  the  Unfamiliar 

"  It  is  by  the  unaccustomed  path  that  terror 
creeps  upon  us.  Custom  blunts  even  the  fear 
of  death,  and  danger,  through  familiarity,  loses 
its     terrors.     Old    soldiers,,   amidst    the    hissing 
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bullets,  shrieking  shells,  and  bloody  horrors  of 
war,  go  their  several  ways  with  pulse  as  calm 
as  that  of  those  who  pass  their  days  in  sheltered 
and  prosaic  peace.  So,  when  plague  and  pesti- 
lence ravage  the  land,  and  the  death-carts 
ceaselessly  rumble  through  the  streets,  men's 
first  impulse  is  to  turn  and  flee,  deadly  fear 
clutching  at  their  throats  ;  yet  when  time  has 
blunted  the  edge  of  their  terror,  they  pursue 
their  accustomed  round  of  duties  and  pleasures, 
grown  familiar,  and  so  indifferent  to  the  loath- 
some phantom  hovering  around  them.  But 
against  the  unfamiliar  the  most  dauntless  are  not 
wholly  proof.  When  this  firm  earth,  whose 
impregnable  solidity  mocks  our  puny  strength, 
trembles  beneath  our  feet,  and  rocks  like  the 
ocean  swept  with  angry  tempests,  mortal  terror 
seizes  hold  of  all  created  things.  The  very 
foundations  of  our  physical  being  shattered, 
fear  then  possesses  us,  for  the  earth  stands,  in 
its  colossal  solidity,  a  base  upon  which  all  our 
beliefs  are  reared." 


Souls  to  Misery  doomed 

"  There  are  tragedies  about  us  daily,  although 
we  either  do  not  know  of  them,  or  knowing, 
perhaps,  do  not  recognize  or  heed  them.  Here 
is  one  which  came  under  my  own  notice  but 
yesterday.  Typical  of  thousands,  a  sadder  story 
can  hardly  be  conceived,  nor  one  of  more 
patient,  uncomplaining,  unconscious  heroism. 
The  chief  character  is  a  woman  with  two  sons, 
one  eighteen  and  the  other  ten.     She  is  a  widow, 
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and  quite  blind.  She  has  never  even  seen  the 
faces  of  her  children.  Her  hearing  is  not  good. 
She  has  no  private  means,  biat  depends  entirely 
upon  the  wages  of  her  son,  supplemented  by 
some  scanty  earnings  of  her  own  from  crochet 
work.  Not  ideal  conditions  these.  Which  of  us 
would  change  places  with  this  poor  widow,  blind, 
hard  of  hearing,  denied  the  pleasure  of  sight,  the 
soft  glories  of  the  morning,  the  noonday's  blaze, 
the  gorgeous  hues  of  sunset  ;  cut  off  by  another 
barrier  from  ready  communication  with  her 
kind  ;  poor,  working  long  hours  for  a  few  pence  ? 
Yet  she  was  content  enough  so  long  as  she  could 
carry  on.  But  Fate,  not  yet  tired  with  per- 
secuting this  poor  soul,  had  yet  one  other  arrow 
in  his  quiver,  which  presently  he  let  fly.  Her 
son  got  into  trouble  and  lost  his  situation.  No 
doubt  he  was  to  blame,  yet  thousands  have  done 
worse  and  come  off  scot  free.  But  this  un- 
fortunate woman  had  done  no  wrong,  and  yet 
she  was  by  his  act  the  chief  sufferer.  Blind, 
helpless,  the  main  channel  of  her  sustenance  cut 
abruptly  off,  what  could  she  do  but  appeal  for 
help  ?  Her  story  might  well  wring  tears  of  pity 
from  a  heart  of  stone.  Yet  in  the  telling  of  it 
she  did  not  whine  or  weep,  or  make  wry  mouths  ; 
gave  briefly  the  facts  and  asked  quietly  that 
what  could  be  done  to  get  her  boy  back  his  work 
should  be  done  !  Mark  that ;  she  did  not  pity 
herself.  Her  blindness,  her  poverty  ;  these  she 
accepted  without  repining,  for  she  had  grown 
used  to  them.  The  tragedy  of  her  story  did  not 
appeal  to  her.  No  doubt  she  would  consider  the 
fate  of  those  who  perished  in  the  Sicilian  catas- 
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trophe  infinitely  more  terrible  than  her  own. 
Yet  if  Fate  gave  me  the  choice  it  would  not  be 
her  lot  I  should  choose.  I  would  a  thousand 
times  prefer  to  lie  rotting  beneath  the  ruins  of 
Messina  than  live  her  life." 


The  Downfall  of  Behemoth 

"  When  the  mighty  dinosaurs  and  pterodactyls 
found  a  cooling  globe  so  bad  for  their  health  that 
they  fell  gradually  into  a  black  and  boding 
melancholy,  and  finally  died  of  sheer  grief,  the 
little  cave  men  rejoiced,  as  we  may  do  ;  but 
these  ill-starred  monsters  died  not  because  of 
their  sins  or  vices,  but  of  simple  inability  to 
adjust  themselves  to  a  changing  environment. 
And  when  that  most  sad  beast — about  whose 
hapless  end  an  epic  will  yet  surely  be  written — 
the  sabre-toothed  tiger,  died,  he  did  so  because 
he  was,  in  spite  of  his  many  excellent  qualities, 
and  really  magnificent  digestion,  unable  to  shut 
his  mouth.  And  so  he  died,  as  many  men, 
including  even  politicians,  have  deservedly  done 
since.  Nature,  sternly  just,  pitying  none,  had 
tolled  her  bell,  and  to  its  inexorable  booming  the 
sabre-toothed  tiger — his  gorgeous-striped  coat 
shimmering  in  the  sun,  his  mouth  widely  opened, 
exhibiting  to  a  callous  world  teeth  the  like  of 
which  we  shall  never  see  again — passed  softly  away. 

"  Why  he  should  go  and  leave  that  surly, 
vicious  beast  the  camel  is  seemingly  a  hard 
question,  yet  not  really  so,  for  from  the  fate  of 
these  two  we  may  see  as  in  a  mirror  in  what 
manner    Nature    does    her    work.     She    brushes 
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superficialities  aside  with  impatient  hand.  She 
is  not  deceived  hy  a  garish  display  of  goods  in 
the  window,  but  looks  for  more  solid  evidences 
of  wealth  and  worth.  The  beautiful  tiger,  with 
its  useless  but  magnificent  teeth,  perished 
wretchedly  ;  the  ungainly  camel,  vvdth  its  un- 
sightly hump  and  great  wide-spreading  feet, 
survived." 

The  Spartans'  Exposure  of  their  Young 

"  The  Spartans  exposed  their  young  to  the 
rigours  of  the  climate  and  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  a  practice  that  eliminated  the  delicate 
(and  perhaps  the  unlucky,  too),  leaving  only  the 
hardiest  and  most  robust." 

The  Survival  of  the  Fittest 

"  In  my  garden  are  many  plants  called  by 
gardeners  weeds.  Vigorous  and  hardy  beyond 
belief,  they  defy  the  most  pitiless  droughts,  nor 
bow  their  heads  before  storm.s  that  beat  my 
poor  flowers  flat  and  leave  the  ornam.ental  shrubs 
denuded  of  foliage — a  pitiful  sight. 

"  They  are,  with  no  good  will  of  mine,  the 
fittest  to  survive.  Given  a  fair  chance,  they 
would  smother  all  other  vegetation.  They  ask 
for  no  manure,  artificial  or  natural ;  they  demand 
no  pruning  ;  they  call  for  no  spraying  ;  all  they 
want  is  to  be  just  let  alone !  " 

In  Condemnation  of  Strikes 

"  A  contract  between  a  slave  and  his  master 
is   impossible,    for   contracted   relations   demand 
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equality  of  status.  Both  parties  must  be  free  to 
accept  or  reject  the  terms  of  the  contract ;  and 
while  no  contract  of  any  kind  should  be  entered 
into  without  the  gravest  consideration,  this 
applies  to  collective  bargaining  with  special 
emphasis.  Frequently,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
inadvisable  to  enter  into  any  industrial  agree- 
ment ;  but  when  an  agreement  is  arrived  at, 
then  both  parties  must  abide  by  it. 

"  This  involves  a  more  complete  control  of  its 
members  by  a  Union  than  is  now  general.  It  is 
not  only  absurd,  but  dangerous,  that  the  welfare 
of  thousands  should  be  imperilled  by  the  reckless 
acts  of  a  mere  handful.  Discipline  must  be 
more  rigid.  Individual  members  must  not  be 
permitted  to  violate  the  terms  of  any  agreement 
arrived  at  by  a  Union  with  the  employers.  That 
the  enforcement  of  the  necessary  discipline  will 
be  distasteful  to  the  Union,  and  that  it  may  be 
bitterly  resented  by  the  individual,  may  be 
admitted  ;  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  insisted 
upo-n. 

"  And  not  only  must  there  be  a  recognition  of 
the  responsibilities  that  come  with  power  in 
this  direction,  but  in  others.  No  one  Union 
should  be  allowed  to  plunge  a  whole  country 
into  industrial  chaos.  If  action  is  to  be  taken, 
it  should  be  only  after  all  affected  or  likely  to  be 
affected  have  been  consulted.  Large  bodies  of 
men  should  not  move  without  reason — nor  will 
they  do  so  unless  caught  in  a  whirlpool  of  senti- 
ment. The  sympathetic  strike  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  an  anachronism.  If  a  Union  has  a  good 
cause    for    action    the   Council   of   Unions   will, 
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after  careful  consideration,  endorse  it  ;  if  it 
has  not,  they  will  condemn  it.  But  these  ill- 
advised  rushes  into  industrial  battle  without 
consultation,  and  these  shouts  '  to  come  along 
and  help,'  after  the  battle  has  begun,  ought  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated. 

"  For  this  reason  the  proposed  scheme  of  the 
Sydney  Labour  Council  for  a  more  effective 
control  of  Unions  in  this  State  is  to  be  wel- 
comed. Much  depends  upon  details.  Effective 
industrial  organization  in  common  with  organi- 
zation of  all  kinds  indeed  rests  upon  details  ; 
and  no  scheme  will  be  of  the  slightest  use  that 
does  not  give  to  those  in  control  sufficient  power, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  fullest  and 
freest  expression  of  opinion  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  Unions  concerned." 

Interfering  with  the  Laws  of  Nature 

"  Now  in  all  these  factors  which  collectively 
make  up  civilized  man's  environment,  the  part 
played  by  unassisted  nature  is  comparatively 
small.  Cold  and  heat,  rain  and  drought,  are 
very  material  elements  in  the  life  and  happiness 
of  men — but,  curiously  enough,  attempts  to 
modify  their  effects  are  rarely  considered  impious 
or  foolish.  To  sit  by  a  fire  when  cold  and  in 
the  shade  when  hot  are  usually  regarded  as  marks 
of  a  sensible  man.  To  get  in  out  of  the  wet 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  looked  upon  as 
quite  the  correct  thing,  both  by  politicians  and 
lesser  men,  while  prayers  for  rain  are  under 
proper    circumstances    considered    as    eminently 
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correct.  It  would  thus  appear  that  one  may 
interfere  with  the  laws  of  Nature  and  not  merely 
escape  criticism,  but  actually  secure  praise.  To 
interfere  with  the  laws  of  men  is  to  place  oneself 
under  the  ban." 

The  Survival  of  the  Fittest 

"  Survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  very  good  doctrine 
when  we  are  the  fittest ;  it  is  a  very  bad  one 
when  we  are  not." 

Liberty  and  License 

"  Liberty  ought  not  to  be  the  privilege  of  the 
few,  but  the  heritage  of  all.  And  that  is  not 
liberty,  but  license,  which  is  only  to  be  enjoyed 
at  the  expense  of  a  denial  of  freedom  to  others." 

Need  Pledges  be  in  Writing  ? 

"  The  pledges  by  which  men  and  women 
bind  themselves  in  holy  matrimony  are  not 
dependent  upon  writing.  In  some  countries 
nothing  more  is  needed  than  the  declaration 
before  witnesses  that  a  couple  are  man  and 
wife.  But  many  women  have  nevertheless  found 
their  marriage  lines — the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  contract — to  be  most  useful 
documents." 

A  Man  can  give  a  Pledge  without  losing 
the  Status  of  a  Free  Man 

"  By  the  very  fact  of  giving  a  pledge  or  pro- 
mise to  another  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything,  a 
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man  necessarily  limits  his  freedom  of  action. 
A  soldier  is  not  free  to  desert  his  country — a 
judge  to  give  a  partial  decision — a  juror  a  biased 
verdict — a  husband  to  desert  his  wife  or  neglect 
his  children — a  man  to  desert  or  betray  his 
friends.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
men  so  bound  are  not  free  men.  It  is  true  we 
have  known  soldiers  desert  their  country,  judges 
abuse  their  office,  jurors  accept  bribes,  husbands 
desert  their  wives  and  neglect  their  children, 
and  men  betray  their  friends,  but  we  have 
never  heard  such  acts  described  as  struggles  for 
freedom.  On  the  contrary,  men  who  do  these 
things  are  despised,  execrated  and  ostracised." 

Freedom  and  Honour 

"  We  are  not  free  to  break  our  word,  abandon 
our  principles,  desert  our  party,  betray  our 
constituents.  But  the  pledge  cannot  prevent  us 
doing  any  one  or  all  of  these  things  if  our  in- 
clination lies  in  that  direction.  Some  people 
talk  as  though  the  Labour  Party  resorted  to 
methods  unfamiliar,  barbarous,  and  terrible  to 
compel  obedience  in  its  members.  Such  talk  is 
mere  idle  babble.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  Labour  man  voting  against  his  party  on  party 
matters  if  he  choose  to  disregard  his  promises  not 
to  do  so.  And  no  consequences  will  follow  from 
his  act,  other  than  those  which  attend  such  an 
act  by  a  member  of  any  other  party. 

"  If  we  are  not  free  men — free  to  act  dis- 
honourably— then  it  is  only  because  we  chose 
to    regard    our    promise,    voluntarily    given,    as 
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binding.     But   at   any   time   that   we   choose   to 
disregard  this  promise  we  can  be  free." 

Can    being    bound   by   One's   Convictions   be 

A  Vice  ? 

"  It  is  no  new  thing  that  men  should  be 
bound  by  their  convictions.  The  noble  army 
of  martyrs  were  recruited  solely  from  amongst 
such  men.  Can  that  which  is  so  great  a  virtue 
in  one  man  be  a  vice  in  another  ?  " 

The   Antipodean   Tailors   of   Tooley   Street 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  a  little  coterie,  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Labour  Party — calling  them- 
selves Socialists — who  may  be  not  inaptly 
referred  to  as  the  political  tailors  of  an  Antipodean 
Tooley  Street,  solemnly  dethroned  God  and 
destroyed  religion  by  resolution  long  ago  ;  but 
as  it  does  not  appear  that  either  religion  or  any 
single  human  being  is  one  whit  the  worse  for 
this — all  but  a  very  few  people  being  indeed 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  fact — we  need  not 
consider  them  or  their  resolution  seriously,  for 
they  represent   only  themselves." 

The  True  Wealth  of  Nations 

"  According  to  the  present-day  standard, 
wealth  is  not  '  the  possession  of  the  valuable  by 
the  valiant,'  but  gold  and  silver  and  material 
things,  possessing  which,  as  Ruskin  long  ago 
pointed  out,  men  are  no  wealthier  than  are  the 
locks  on  their  own  strong  boxes.  But  the  true 
wealth  of  nations  is  very  different.     Men,  strong 
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valiant,  clean  of  mind,  strong  of  body,  tender 
and  loving  of  spirit,  these  and  these  alone  are 
true  wealth,  and  only  these  can  make  a  nation 
great." 

The  Child  Study  Association 

"  At  first  sight  nothing  could  appear  more 
patriotic  or  more  innocent,  and  yet  it  will  be 
hardly  realized  that  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens,  of  whom  one  is  a  Minister  of  the  State 
Government,  another  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Parliament,  and  both  of  them  avowed  Anti- 
Socialists,  deliberately  get  themselves  under  cover 
of  this  insidious  device  to  stab  individualism  in  a 
vital  part.  How  cunningly  they  masked  their 
attack  by  this  pretext  is  seen  when  we  learn  the 
details.  For  who  could  deny  that  to  the  little 
child  it  is  of  first  importance  that  its  milk  should 
be  pure,  and  to  the  growing  youth  that  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  and  wholesome  supply  of 
fresh  fish  ?  But  that  these  should  have  been 
put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  municipal  depots  for  the  sale  of  pure  milk  and 
fresh,  cheap  fish  is  nothing  less  than  a  base  and 
contemptible  surrender  of  principle.  If  private 
enterprise  cannot  sell  fresh  milk  and  cheap,  fresh 
fish,  what  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  manly  and 
independent  can  it  do  ?  According  to  Upton 
Sinclair,  it  certainly  cannot  sell  potted  meat  fit 
to  eat,  and  with  difficulty  is  induced  to  refrain 
from  labelling  tuberculous  and  cancerous  beef 
as  prime  sirloin.  It  playfully  persists  in  calling 
fusel  oil  and  white  spirit '  Three  Star  Brandy,'  and 
puts  plaster  of  Paris  in  lollies  to  give  them  a  body. 
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It  is  notoriously  very  shaky  in  its  idea  of  how 
many  ounces  make  a  pound  of  jam  or  candles, 
and  it  prefers  to  sell  saddles  made  of  offal,  instead 
of  leather,  in  order  to  discourage  Australians 
going  to  war.  And  now  we  are  told  by  Anti- 
Socialists  that  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  sell  milk  or 
fish  !  Of  course  some  of  us  have  suspected  this 
before.  Boracic  acid  in  large  quantities  is  really 
not  good  for  babies,  in  spite  of  divided  medical 
opinion  on  the  subject.  And  it  is  rather  hard  to 
pay  5d.  a  quart  for  milk  and  water,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  milk  is  much  more  digestible  when  mixed 
with  water  than  neat.  Nor  can  any  man  say  one 
word  in  favour  of  decayed  fish,  especially  when 
one  is  asked  to  pay  a  great  price  for  it." 


MR.    HUGHES'S  ESSAY  ON   SOCIALISM 

Loose  Ideas  about  Socialism 

"  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  that  opinions 
on  what  life  under  Socialism  will  be  differ  widely, 
and  may  be  taken  just  for  what  they  are  worth. 
They  are  opinions  and  no  more.  Some  of  them 
make  very  interesting  reading  ;  not  a  few  are 
distinctly  funny.  It  is  clear  that  many  persons. 
Socialists  and  Anti-Socialists,  have  the  most 
extraordinary  ideas  of  what  Socialism  really  is. 
For  instance,  a  gentleman,  prominent  in  the 
Labour  movement,  speaking  recently,  said  that 
'  he  had  no  doubt  the  Labour  Party  would  vote 
for  Socialism  if  they  had  the  chance.'  In  his 
opinion   evidently   Socialism   waits   only   upon   a 
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reluctant  Act  of  Parliament.  No  doubt  he  con- 
siders that  private  enterprise  may  be  prohibited, 
in  the  same  way  as  bill-sticking  upon  blank 
walls.  Yet  if  this  gentleman  were  asked  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  vote  that  his  five-year-old 
son  should  become  a  man  of  twenty-two  he 
would  no  doubt  regard  the  man  who  put  such 
a  question  as  more  than  a  little  mad.  Yet  it  is 
just  as  sensible  to  ask  a  father  to  change  a  five- 
year-old  child  into  a  man  by  recording  his  vote 
in  that  direction  as  to  ask  him  to  bring  Socialism 
about  by  that  means. 

"  The  Only  Way  Socialism  can  come 

"  There  is,  as  everyone  knows,  only  one  way 
in  which  a  five-year-old  child  can  become  a  man 
— ^he  must  grow  and  mature.  There  are  many 
ways  by  which  he  may  be  helped  to  become  a 
healthy,  strong,  skilful,  and  wise  man,  rather 
than  a  sickly,  weakly,  unskilled,  and  foolish  one ; 
but  only  one  way  in  which  he  can  become  a  man. 
He  must  grow  and  develop  in  the  natural  way. 
Socialism  will  come  if  it  is  to  come — as  I  believe 
it  will — in  due  time  ;  just  as  manhood  comes 
to  a  boy.  And  its  coming  will  cause  no  more 
astonishment  than  does  a  boy's  arrival  at  what 
we  call  manhood.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  cause 
no  astonishment  at  all ;  for  its  growth  will  have 
been  so  gradual  as  to  almost  escape  attention, 
as  does  the  growth  of  all  things  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  see  them  daily.  Indeed,  this  develop- 
ment of  the  social  organism  will  be  even  less 
noticeable    than    adolescence      in      the    human 
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organism.  A  boy  becomes  a  man,  but  his 
parents  remain  man  and  woman.  He  changes, 
they  change,  too,  but  much  less  than  he.  But 
with  the  social  organism  it  is  different.  There 
are,  so  to  speak,  no  lookers-on,  and  the  change 
runs  through  the  whole  sphere  :  those  who 
stand  by  relatively  unaffected  by  the  processes 
operating  in  and  upon  others  are  a  negligible 
quantity.  The  social  organism  as  a  whole  is 
affected. 

.,  "Complete  collectivism,  when  we  get  that  far, 
will  appear  the  most  ordinary,  natural  and  in- 
evitable thing  in  the  world  to  those  who  live 
under  it.  It  will  be  as  ordinary,  natural  and 
inevitable  as  that  a  young  man  who  was  twenty- 
one  a  year  ago  should  be  twenty-two  to-day. 
There  will  be  no  abrupt  and  rude  transition 
from  private  enterprise  to  Socialism,  but  every 
stage  will  follow  upon  a  preceding  one,  preparing 
all  men  to  expect,  to  anticipate,  and  to 
desire  it. 

*'  Many  will  think  it  a  perfect,  or  at  any  rate, 
the  best  possible  system,  as  many  have  thought 
every  system  under  which  they  have  lived,  in 
every  age  and  country.  But  some,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  not,  and  a  few  will  persistently 
denounce  it  as  the  few  have  always  denounced 
all  systems.  But  even  to  these  as  to  all,  the 
system  then  existing  will  be  quite  natural,  for 
they  will  have  either  known  no  other,  or  have 
reached  it  along  a  road  which  was  then  the  only 
and  inevitable  road  that  men  could  take,  and 
from  which  Socialism  had  long  stood  out  as  the 
only  and  inevitable  goal. 
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^*  Socialism    not   the   Supreme    and    Final 
Achievement 

"  Now,  it  clearly  follows  from  the  complexity 
and  the  number  of  the  factors  that  make  up  the 
environment  of  civilized  man,  and  their  action 
and  reaction  upon  one  another,  that  complete 
stability  is  impossible.  And  we  know  this,  too, 
in  another  way,  for  the  most  casual  knowledge 
of  human  nature  teaches  us  that  man  is  never 
satisfied  ;  that  the  farther  he  progresses  from 
the  brute,  the  wider  become  his  desires  and  the 
greater  his  dissatisfaction.  Yet  there  are  some 
who  call  themselves  Socialists  who  speak  as 
though  Socialism — which,  as  I  have  said,  they 
believe  can  be  brought  about  either  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  a  general  strike,  or  an  armed 
revolt,  or  some  ingenious  and  bewildering  com- 
bination of  all  these — is  to  be  the  perfect  and 
final  achievement  of  man.  They  seem  to  con- 
ceive Socialism  as  a  spacious  plateau,  level  to  the 
point  of  monotony,  covered  with  an  abundance 
of  succulent  pasture,  upon  which  a  contented 
people  should  for  ever  graze  in  perfect  peace. 
Change  will  then  cease,  progress  will  be  un- 
necessary ;  since  perfection  will  have  been 
reached,  all  men  will  be  contented  and  dis- 
satisfaction impossible  ;  and  ambition  will  not 
work  like  yeast,  distorting  and  moving  us  to 
actions  in  this  or  that  direction.  The  law— or 
the  will — of  the  majority,  or  of  the  rulers — it 
matters  not  what  you  call  it — will  be  accepted 
without  complaint,  without  comment.     And  this 
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conception,  unscientific  and  childishly  absurd, 
neither  based  upon  facts  nor  illuminated  by  a 
healthy  imagination,  is  shared  in  essentials  by 
many  who  call  themselves  Anti-Socialists.  These 
last,  it  is  true,  so  far  from  believing  that  there 
will  be  perfect  peace — if  by  perfect  peace  perfect 
happiness  is  to  be  understood — believe  there 
will  be  perfect  misery  ;  yet  so  far  as  the  means 
by  which  this  blessed  or  accursed  state  is  to  be 
achieved,  and  the  monotonous  and  joyless  level 
to  which  we  are  to  1  ;  reduced,  are  at  one  with 
their  antagonists. 

"  Get  it  over  quick 

"  According  to  both  these  warring  factions, 
Socialism  is  to  be  achieved  by  some  magnificent 
or  frightful  coup.  A  prominent  politician  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  expressed  this  view  during 
the  last  Federal  campaign.  '  Why  don't  they  ' 
(meaning  thereby  the  Labour  Party)  '  bring  in 
Socialism  and  have  done  with  it  ?  The  sooner 
we  have  it  the  sooner  we  shall  get  over  it  !  '  To 
this  gentleman  Socialism  was  something  like  a 
visit  to  the  dentist  or  a  term  in  gaol,  to  be 
avoided  by  every  means  possible,  but  if  inevitable 
then  endured  for  the  briefest  season.  He  was 
full  of  direful  prognostications  as  to  the 
consequences  of  Socialism.  Those  people,  he 
prophesied,  who  were  now  crying  out  for  it  as 
if  it  were  a  new  kind  of  breakfast  food,  would, 
after  they  had  experienced  its  delusive  and 
iiollow  glories,  rise  up  and  with  one  accord 
heave  it  overboard.     This  is  what   they  always 
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did,  for,  according  to  our  critic,  Socialism  was 
as  old  as  the  hills,  but  much  less  respectable. 

''  Is  Socialism  old  f    Has  it  failed  ? 

'*  It  has  been  tried  man)^  times,  and  has  always 
failed  !  What  has  been  tried  many  times  and 
what  has  failed  ?  Let  us  consider  this  a  while. 
Has  Socialism  been  tried  many  times,  and  has  it 
always  failed,  or  is  it  something  new  about 
whose  success  or  failure  we  can  only  surmise  ? 
In  one  sense,  as  we  saw  in  a  recent  article,  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  There  were 
steam-engines  before  Watt,  screw-steamers  before 
Ericson,  telephones  before  Bell,  phonographs 
before  Edison,  anaesthetics  before  Simpson, 
and  antiseptics  before  Lister.  The  engine 
of  Hero,  the  little  copper  kettle  with  a 
paddle-wheel  fixed  near  its  spout,  so  that  the 
steam  spun  round,  and  the  mighty  Parsons 
turbines,  which  send  the  great  ocean  grey- 
hounds leaping  across  the  widest  oceans,  are  the 
same.  Yet  can  any  two  things  be  more 
different  ?  Carbolic  acid,  lysol,  and  tar  are  all 
products  of  coal  and  all  antiseptics.  In  this 
sense  they  are  therefore  all  alike.  Yet  the  poor 
wretch  whose  quivering,  bloody,  amputated 
stump  was  plunged  into  a  bucket  of  boiling  tar, 
found,  or  would  have  found  had  he  been 
privileged  to  have  experienced  the  blessings  of 
aseptic  surgery,  something  much  more  than  a 
difference  between  them..  The  Patagonian 
savage,  unable  to  count  beyond  five,  overwhelmed 
with  some  problem  that  a  child  of  three  could 
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solve  with  ease,  and  a  Newton  deep  in  some 
abstruse  and  original  mathematical  calculation, 
are  both  calling  the  resources  of  mathematics  to 
their  aid.  In  this  sense  modern  Socialism  is  not 
new,  and  is  the  same  as  that  which  served  the 
ancient  Peruvians  and  Robert  Owen's  New 
Harmony.  But  only  in  this  sense.  And  there 
is  no  more  real  resemblance  between  the  Com- 
munism of  ancient  Peru  and  New  Harmony  and 
modern  Socialism  than  there  is  between  the 
copper  kettle  of  Hero  and  the  Parsons  turbine. 
Modern  Socialism  is  new,  and  it  will  not  fail. 
For  it  does  not  fail.  That  is  the  central- fact  ; 
Socialism  is  here  ;  less  robust,  less  complex,  less 
comprehensive,  than  it  will  be  in  the  years  to 
come  :  but  it  is  here.  Just  as  a  boy  is  less  robust 
than  a  man,  and  in  the  sense  that  a  boy  is  not  a 
man,  Socialism  is  not  here  now,  and  in  the  sense 
that  a  boy  is  a  man  Socialism  is  here  now. 

"  The  Coup  d'Etat 

"  Ideas  that  Socialism  can  be  effected  by  a 
stroke — a  coup  d'etat — are  numerous  and  varied. 
Opinion  wavers  between  a  Russian  Red  Sunday, 
with  bloody  barricades,  and  a  legislative  victory, 
with  a  flushed  and  triumphant  majority  thunder- 
ing '  Aye  !  '  and  tremendous  enthusiasm,  as  the 
question  is  put  from  the  Chair  :  '  Those  in  favour 
of  Socialism  say  "  Aye,^'  on  the  contrary  "  No."  ' 
In  either  case  the  result  is  the  same.  The  next 
day  Socialism  is  there.  Mr.  Holman,  at  the 
recent  Labour  Conference,  declared  in  an 
admirable  speech  that  those  who  thought  them- 
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selves  the  advanced  guard  were  really  hopelessly 
behind  the  age.  Their  economics  were  those  of 
fifty  years  ago.  For  them  science  had  unlocked 
the  gates,  progress  had  swept  with  giant  strides 
along  the  road,  in  vain.  To-day  differed  from 
sixty  years  ago  politically  as  a  grown  man  in  the 
full  vigour  of  his  manhood  differed  from  a  child 
in  swaddling  clothes.  Yet  there  were  some  who 
still  clung  to  the  old  exploded  ideas  of  half  a 
century  ago,  and  regarded  them  as  the  last  word 
in  economic  science. 


"  Every  Lamp-post  a  Gibbet 

f'"^  propos  of  the  bloody  revolution  idea  of 
Socialism,  a  good  story  told  by  Mr.  Edden,  of  the 
State  Parliament,  occurs  to  me.  The  period  is 
about  1892,  and  the  central  figure  a  then  very 
well-known  and  picturesque  personage,  whose 
fame  as  a  flamboyant  orator  was  a  thing  to  conjure 
with  on  the  northern  coalfields.  The  day  had 
been  wet  and  was  still  drizzling,  the  puddles  in 
the  streets  reflecting  dismally  the  lights  of  the 
shops,  which  were  almost  deserted.  A  scanty 
handful  of  stalwart  supporters  sheltering  beneath 
their  outspread  umbrellas  stood  forlornly  scattered 
in  the  road  facing  the  orator  upon  the  balcony  of 
the  hotel.  There  were  perhaps  as  many  more 
under  the  verandahs  out  of  his  sight.  Nothing 
more  depressing  and  fatal  to  any  attempt  at  the 
higher  flights  of  oratory  can  well  be  imagined. 
But  our  orator,  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  rose 
superior  to  his  surroundings.  As  Mr.  Edden, 
after   trudging   despondently   through   the   mud 
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which  lay  thick  in  the  side  streets,  came  into  the 
main  road  and  in  sight  of  the  meeting — although 
yet  near  half  a  mile  distant — a  loud  shout  fell 
upon  his  ears,  and  raising  his  astonished  eyes  he 
saw  the  figure  of  the  clarion-tongued  orator 
silhouetted  against  the  kerosene  lamp  on  the  table 
at  his  back,  gesticulating  furiously,  and  then  these 
inspiriting  words,  declaimed  with  inimitable 
gusto,  fell  distinctly  upon  Mr.  Edden's  ears  : 
'  I  see  the  flash  of  the  sabre,  I  hear  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  ;  I  see  the  gutters  knee-deep  in  human 
gore,  every  lamp-post  a  gibbet,  every  doorstep 
a  morgue,  and  the  masses  marching  on  to 
victory  !  !  !  '  Mr.  Edden  staggered  in  his  stride 
at  this  remarkable  feat  of  clairvoyancy,  and  in- 
voluntarily looked  round  to  see  if  he,  too,  could 
perceive  anything  of  these  stirring  and  frightful 
scenes ;  but,  save  for  a  mongrel  disconsolately 
hopping  over  the  muddy  road  on  three  legs, 
nothing  met  his  eye. 

"  Socialism  is  a  Growth 

"  The  belief  that  Socialism  can  be  achieved 
by  any  coup,  violent  or  peaceful,  can  only  be 
entertained  by  those  who  fail  utterly  to  under- 
stand not  only  what  Socialism  is,  but  what  those 
factors  which  make  for  change  are.  A  whale, 
once  a  land  animal,  now  lives  in  the  seas  ;  con- 
ceivably, a  descendant  of  the  whale  as  we  now 
know  it  may  once  more  walk  the  sea-shores, 
but  neither  violence  nor  any  Act  of  Parliament 
could  enable  or  compel  it  so  to  do.  Socialism 
will  replace  individualism  because  it  is  fitter  to 
survive  in  the  new  environment.     Actually  fitter, 
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mark,  not  merely  because  a  few  think  it  so.  Com- 
petition will  be  replaced  by  co-operation  because 
the  environment  which  made  competition 
desirable  or  possible  is  changing — has  changed, 
in  fact.  Competition  will  soon  be  as  unfit  to 
survive  as  those  monsters  of  the  carboniferous 
period  or  the  land  animal,  ancestor  of  the  whale. 

"  The  Standard  Oil  Trust,  with  a  capital  of 
hundreds  of  millions,  having  crushed  competition 
absolutely,  so  that  the  ninety  millions  of  people 
in  the  States  of  America,  and  practically  the  world 
at  large,  must  pay  their  price  or  go  without  oil, 
would  have  been  impossible  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  environment  which  made  competition  useful 
and  possible  has  changed,  and  still  changes.  But 
yesterday  trusts  were  confined  within  the  com- 
paratively narrow  limits  of  nations.  To-day  they 
spread  their  tentacles  over  the  whole  world. 
Only  the  other  day  we  read  of  a  combine  in  which 
the  world's  supply  of  tinplate,  I  think,  had  been 
regulated.  The  earth  had  been  parcelled  out 
amongst  the  various  trusts  producing  it,  and  now 
throughout  this  great  industry  competition  is 
absolutely  dead.  The  Steel  Trust  of  America, 
a  mighty  corporation,  from  which  Carnegie  was 
able  to  scoop  a  trifle  of  forty  millions  or  so,  has 
what  is  known  as  an  '  arrangement  '  with  the 
steel  producers  of  Britain  and  Europe.  In  a  little 
while,  if  it  is  not  so  now,  there  will  be  no  com- 
petition in  the  steel  trade.  And  in  tobacco, 
paint,  whisky,  cotton,  sugar,  timber,  and  nearly 
every  article  of  production,  the  same  thing 
applies.  Last  v/eek  we  read  of  an  '  arrange- 
ment '    being    made    by    the    shipowners    of    the 
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world  to  lay  up  as  many  million  tons  of  shipping 
each  year  as  was  necessary  to  prevent  low  freights 
by  competition.  This  reduction  of  tonnage 
will,  of  course,  enable  those  in  the  combine  to 
work  more  economically,  and  so  increase  their 
profits  that  way,  too. 

"  Competition  doomed 

"  In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  death-knell  of 
competition  can  no  longer  be  denied.  This  is 
the  day  of  the  trust  and  combine.  That  is,  the 
regulation  of  production  and  of  price  for  the 
benefit  of  a  very  few  enormously  wealthy  persons. 
Will  anyone  dare  contend  for  a  moment  that  this 
is  for  the  good  of  the  community  ?  Will  anyone 
say  that  it  is  good  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  should 
have  ninety  million  pounds,  and  an  income  of 
three  million  pounds  a  year,  and  that  millions  of 
people  should  work  for  a  mere  pittance  ? 
No  one  will  say  so.  At  least,  not  openly.  That 
being  the  case,  and  since  competition  is  already 
dead  in  many  industries,  is  dying  in  others, 
and  the  question  being  not  one  of  competi- 
tion versus  co-operation,  but  of  co-operation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  versus  co-operation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  there  can  and 
will  be  but  one  answer.  And  that  is  being 
given  every  day.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
voting  for  Socialism.  Socialism  wants  no  voting 
for ;  it  only  wants  room  to  grow  and  move. 
And  this.  Environment,  resistless  as  Fate,  despite 
those  who  strive  to  stem  its  progress  and  those 
who  seek  with  cardboard  levers  to  accelerate  its 
progress,  will  surely  give  it." 
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MR.  HUGHES  AS  A  PATRIOTIC 
SPEAKER 

In  England  as  well  as  in  Australia  Mr.  Hughes 
has  delivered  some  of  the  finest  speeches  ever 
inspired  hy  war,  invariably  distinguished  by  the 
loftiest  patriotism  and  plainest  common  sense, 
often  lit  up  by  his  old  flashes  of  humour,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  his  euthanasia  on  the  Aus- 
tralians who  fell  at  Gallipoli,  rising  to  heights 
of  eloquence  which  only  the  great  orators  have 
surpassed.  These  speeches  might  justly  be 
honoured  by  the  epithet  Thucydidean. 

Those  who  have  studied  his  war-speeches 
closely,  will  have  noticed  how  they  insist  on 
certain  points,  such  as  the  duty  of  Australia  to 
herself,  the  Motherland  and  Civilization,  and 
especially  what  she  has  done  for  defence  ;  the 
duty  of  England  to  herself,  the  Dominions,  her 
Allies  and  the  Freedom  of  the  World  ;  the 
necessity  for  freeing  the  trade  of  England,  the 
Dominions  and  the  Allies  from  the  tentacles  of 
the  German  octopus ;  the  consequent  necessity 
of  organization  ;  and  the  Mission  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  Australia. 
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For  those  who  have  not  yet  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  many  of  his  speeches,  I 
propose  to  group  the  most  striking  passages 
which  deal  with  these  various  subjects.  I  will 
take  The  Duty  of  Australia  first  : 


I 

ON    THE     DUTY    OF    AUSTRALIA    TO 

HERSELF,     THE     MOTHER-LAND     AND 

CRTLIZATTON 

The  Nation's  Supreme  Duty 

"  We  live  in  times  that  are  dark  with  the  burdens 
of  great  events.  Every  day  the  rolling  tide  of 
war  rolls  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  these  favoured 
shores.  When  first  the  blast  of  war  broke  on 
the  ears  of  an  astonished  world,  the  people  felt 
that  the  final  battles  would  be  pitched  in  Belgium, 
and  the  prospects  of  us  in  this  country  being 
directly  embroiled  were  practically  negligible. 
Every  succeeding  month  we  have  seen  the  tide 
of  war  rolling  towards  us  until  it  has  passed  the 
gateway  of  the  East  and  is  now  rolling  through 
Mesopotamia.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  its  results  ;  but  a  man  would  be  blind  who 
would  shut  his  eyes  to  the  condition  of  things 
to-day.  If  there  be  any  man  in  Australia  who 
thinks  that  the  hour  has  not  yet  struck  for  him 
to  do  his  duty  as  a  free  citizen,  surely  these 
circumstances  as  they  exist  to-day  should  drive 
him  to  participate  in  this  great  conflict  ? 
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Citizens'  Plain  Duty 

"  There  are  a  few,  very  few  indeed,  who  seem 
to  think  that  while  this  war  is  far  from  these 
shores  the  duty  of  Austraha  hes,  as  it  were,  to  rest 
in  easy  indifference  as  to  the  lot  of  other  nations 
That  is  not  only  unpatriotic,  but  is  hopelessl) 
short-sighted. 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  national,  political  and  economic 
suicide.  There  is  only  one  way  out  of  this.  In 
this  land  of  liberty  there  is  a  duty  cast  on  every 
free  man  to  do  his  utmost  to  preserve  the  rights 
and  privileges  with  which  our  men  and  children 
are  so  richly  endowed.  The  men  of  our  race 
have  done,  are  doing,  and  will  do  all  that  men  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  can  do  to 
save  their  honour  and  freedom.  We  here  in 
Australia  may  have  looked  with  pride  to  the 
exploits  of  our  soldiers  in  Gallipoli  and  elsewhere. 
The  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula  has  left  its 
mark  in  history.  This  occurred  after  many 
months  of  heroic  efforts,  after  achievements 
which  were  from  a  military  point  of  view  stu- 
pendous, and  which  stamped  the  Australians  as 
men  amongst  men.  We  have  and  we  enjoy  a 
heritage  of  freedom  handed  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers after  years  of  stubborn  fighting.  This 
liberty  of  ours  is  the  most  priceless  privilege  in 
our  lives,  beside  which  material  gains  would  be 
as  dead  sea  fruit.  This  can  only  be  the  heritage 
of  free  men,  and  good  fruit  can  only  shrivel  and 
fail  to  fructify  in  men  in  whose  hearts  the  fear  of 
liberty  v/as  born.     The  watchword  for  the  men 
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of  Australia  now,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  if 
they  hold  this  heritage  dear,  is  :  To  the  ramparts 
of  Austraha.  Now  and  while  the  opportunity  is 
ours  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  the  enemy,  not  on 
these  shores,  where  every  victory  would  bring 
about  its  horrid  consequences  to  our  wives  and 
families,  but  to  fight  them  and  to  make  the 
boundaries  of  Australia  on  the  coast-line  of  the 
enemy." 

The  above  was  delivered  in  Sydney  to  the 
Council  of  the  New  South  Wales  Chamber  of 
Manufacturers  just  before  he  left  Australia.  The 
passages  which  follow  were  all  spoken  in  England. 
The  first,  declaring  what  Australia  is  fighting 
for,  is  Democracy  on  its  mettle,  putting  country 
before  class,  and  striking  nail  after  nail  full  on 
the  middle  of  the  head.  It  is  Hampden  breathing 
measured  defiance,  not  to  the  oppressor  of  a 
Kingdom,  but  to  the  oppressor  of  the  World. 

What  Australia  is  fighting  for 

"  I  have  come  here  as  the  representative  of  a 
Dominion  after  some  eighteen  months  of  war. 
During  that  time  the  Dominions — Canadians 
and  South  Africans  and  Australians  too — have 
on  the  field  of  battle  proved  that  the  ancient 
valour  of  their  sires  still  burns  in  their  veins. 
They  have  all  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
breeding.  They  have  realized  clearly  that  this 
war  is  not  one  that  concerns  Britain  alone,  but 
is  a  war  which  affects  our  very  existence  as  free 
men.     I   have  come  here  as  the  chosen  repre- 
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scntative  of  the  most  democratic  Government 
in  the  world  ;  I  stand  here  as  a  representative  of 
labour,  and  all  the  ideals  that  you  and  I  jointly 
cherish,  and  those  ideals  of  organized  labour — 
all  these,  I  say,  rest  upon  the  foundations  of 
liberty,  and  must  fall  if  v^e  lose  this  battle. 

"  We  in  Australia  have  fought,  are  fighting, 
and  shall  continue  to  fight  to  the  end,  for  those 
free  institutions  which  to  free  men  are  dearer 
than  life  itself.  We  fight  not  for  material  wealth, 
not  for  aggrandizement  of  Empire,  but  for  the 
right  for  every  nation,  small  as  well  as  large,  to 
live  its  own  life  in  its  own  way.  We  fight  for 
those  free  institutions  upon  which  democratic 
government  rests.  In  Australia  what  the  people 
say  goes  ;  whatever  they  choose  to  make,  that 
they  can  make.  But  in  the  country  against 
which  we  are  fighting  to-day,  the  will  of  the 
German  proletariat,  though  ten  millions,  though 
fifty  millions  stand  behind  it,  is  as  nothing  beside 
the  ukase  of  the  Kaiser. 

"  Liberty  does  not  dare  to  venture  into  that 
cold  and  chilling  atmosphere.  I  do  not  speak  of 
that  poor,  pallid  cadaver  of  liberty  that  slinks 
through  the  land  surrounded  by  the  Prussian 
Guards.  Our  ancestors  have  fought  and  died 
for  liberty,  and  shall  we,  if  needs  be,  do  less  ? 
We  fight,  therefore,  in  this  war  for  liberty.  We 
fight  for  those  free  democratic  institutions  with- 
out which  life  as  we  know  it  would  lose  its  flavour. 
We  should  live,  yes.  We  could  have  purchased 
an  ignoble  peace  had  we  wished  to  bend  the 
knee  to  Baal.  If  we  had  but  abased  ourselves 
before  this  mighty  Moloch,  all  would  have  been 
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well.  The  Germans  were  prepared  to  treat 
Canada — South  Africa — as  separate  nations. 
They  were  prepared  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  Australia.  Yes  ;  they  were  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  us  as  the  man-eating  tiger 
deals  with  each  victim  in  turn. 

"  But  although  we  are  a  peace-loving  people, 
although  we  have  slumbered  in  this  lotus-land 
for  many  years,  we  have  not  wholly  lost  the 
valour  of  our  forefathers,  and  Australians  have 
proved  themselves.  To-day,  whatever  Germany 
may  not  know,  she  does  know  that  when  she  fights 
England  she  fights  not  merely  forty-five  million 
people  in  England,  but  she  fights  those  millions 
of  free  men  scattered  throughout  the  world  who 
look  to  Britain  as  the  cradle  of  their  race,  men  of 
adventure,  men  of  resolution,  who  will  fight  to 
the  bitter  end,  alongside  of  those  from  the  land 
of  their  sire,  to  whom  they  owe  those  liberties 
and  those  ideals  that  make  our  country  what  it  is." 

But  fine  as  this  passage  is,  it  is  excelled  by 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  apostrophe  on  the 
charge  of  Australia's  Light  Brigade,  who  went  to 
certain  death  at  Gallipoli,  because  someone  had 
blundered. 

Australia's    Thermopylae — the    Charge    of 
THE  Eighth  Light  Horse 

"  I  feel  that  I  stand  here  to-day  in  the  reflected 
glory  of  the  Australian  soldier.  I  never  speak, 
I  cannot  speak,  of  their  bravery,  but  I  choke  with 
emotion.     We  speak  with  pride,  and  rightly,  of 
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the  Charge  of  Balaclava.  There  men  went  out 
in  the  broad  light  of  day  with  all  the  impetus 
and  stimulus  that  a  knee-to-knee  charge  on  the 
gallop  gives  to  men.  But  the  story  of  the 
Eighth  Light  Horse  of  Australia  is  one  by  which 
the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  must  pale  its 
fires.  The  glory  of  these  men  has  yet  to  be  fully 
told,  and  will  never  die. 

"  There  were  some  five  hundred  of  them,  and 
they  were  to  attack  in  three  waves.  They  were 
given  these  orders  six,  eight,  ten  hours  before. 
Every  man  knew  when  he  got  that  order  that  it 
was  certain  death.  They  went.  They  made 
their  preparations.  They  handed  to  those  who 
were  to  remain  in  the  trench  their  poor  brief 
messages  of  farewell,  and  they  went  out,  wave 
after  wave,  to  certain  death.  At  the  whistle, 
the  first  wave  leapt  from  the  trench  ;  most  of 
them  fell  back  dead  upon  their  fellows,  who  were 
waiting  their  turn  in  the  trench.  In  the  face 
of  this  awful  sight  the  second  line  leaped  out  to 
meet  what  they  knew  was  certain  death.  Of 
these  only  five  or  six  remained  on  their  feet  after 
they  had  gone  ten  or  twelve  yards.  The  third 
wave,  undaunted,  followed  in  their  turn.  All 
the  wounded  lay  exposed  to  the  pitiless  machine- 
gun  fire  of  the  Turks,  which  poured  a  veritable 
hail  of  death  into  their  poor,  bleeding  bodies. 
The  man  who  got  farthest  was  the  Colonel ;  he 
got  fifty  yards.  There  were  eighteen  officers ; 
out  of  those  who  went  two  only  got  back.  Of  the 
men,  the  merest  handful  survived. 

"  We  must  look  back  into  the  grey  dawn  of 
history  before  we  find  a  deed  parallel  with  that. 
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The  Spartans  at  Thermopylae  have  left  a  name 
imperishable,  which  shall  remain  when  the 
Pyramids  shall  crumble  to  dust,  but  surely  what 
these  men  did  that  day — these  citizen  soldiers 
of  a  new  nation,  the  last  but  one  in  the  family 
of  the  great  British  Empire — what  these  men  did, 
too,  will  never  die." 

These  are  glorious  words  which  no  one  who  has 
had  the  privilege  to  be  born  in  Australia  will 
ever  forget  if  he  reads  them,  and  which  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  school-books  of 
the  Dominion. 

Almost  equally  fine  is  his  tribute  to  the  men  of 
his  adopted  country,  the  men  of  whom,  as  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  is  the  elected 
chief.  It  is  great  speaking — a  coinage  of  soldier- 
words  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  Men  of  Australia 

"  The  Australian  is  coming  out  to  do  battle 
for  the  country  that  made  him  what  he  is. 
Australia  is  a  great  country.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
continent.  It  is  a  country  of  tremendous 
distances.  It  is  a  country  in  which  free  men  live 
and  can  thrive.  It  is  a  country  in  which  men 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  every  pore  ;  in 
which  men,  of  necessity,  take  a  wider  outlook 
than  those  whose  environment  is  more  cramped. 
It  is  a  country  in  which  men  would  rather  die 
than  lose  liberty. 

"  They  are  coming  out,  these  men,  nurtured 
in  the  free  air  of  a  great  land,  wdth  bodies  magni- 
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ficently  developed  and  spirits  unbroken  and 
unbreakable  ;  they  are  coming  out  to  do  battle 
for  the  country  that  made  them.  They  are 
showing  to-day  the  mettle  of  their  pasture.  They 
are  fighting  for  everything  they  hold  dear  by  land 
and  sea.  Australia  has  done  and  is  doing  what  it 
can.  They  are  fighting  this  battle  in  deadly 
earnest  ;  it  is  a  battle  to  the  death.  It  is  a  battle 
from  which  we  are  to  emerge  triumphant,  with 
our  great  Empire  welded  insolubly  together, 
or  in  which  we  must  go  down,  with  all  prospects 
of  achieving  our  destiny  for  ever  damned." 

,  The  passage  on  the  Australian  Defence  Act 
deals  with  a  subject  which  is  pecuharly  Mr. 
Hughes's  own.  For  it  was  he  who  made  Uni- 
versal Training  one  of  the  chief  planks  of  the 
Australian  Labour  Party,  and  he  who  in  1910, 
when  the  Act  was  made  effective,  gave  it  its 
shape. 

The  Australian  Defence  Act 

"  True,  we  were  unprepared  in  a  military  sense. 
But  this  I  say — and  it  is  all  that  I  shall  say  on 
this  point — that  Australia  has  been  able  to  do 
what  she  has  done  because  we  adopted  as  the 
corner-stone  of  our  Democratic  edifice  the 
system  of  compulsory  military  training.  We 
believe  that  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  a 
nation,  being  free,  can  remain  so,  and  that  is  that 
every  man  shall  not  only  be  willing  to  defend 
his  country,  but  be  able  to  do  so.  And  we  think 
that  if  it  is  right — as  it  surely  is — that  a  democracy 
should  educate  its  citizens  so  that  the   franchise 
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shall  be  wisely  exercised — for  Government  by 
the  many  if  the  many  are  not  educated  is  a 
doubtful  good — so  we  think  that  the  State  should 
train  the  citizen  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  defend 
his  country,  his  home,  and  his  liberties. 

"  The  defence  of  one's  country  is  the  primary 
duty  of  citizenship.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  free 
men.  Two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war  we 
had  established  in  Australia  a  system  of  universal 
military  training.  To  this  we  owe  that  complex 
and  widespread  organization  for  training  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers ;  for  manufactur- 
ing small  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  so  on 
without  which  we  should  have  been  almost  help- 
less in  this  great  struggle.  A  small  community 
of  under  five  million  people,  yet  we  have  been 
able  to  train,  to  equip  from  head  to  foot,  a  great 
army  of  men.  It  is  a  great  thing,  and  one  which 
we  may  mention  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  that 
Canada  and  Australia  have  together  put  into  the 
field  nearly  twice  the  number  of  the  original 
British  Expeditionary  Force." 

How  Australia  is  to  finance  the  War 

"  We  must  face  the  position.  We  cannot 
finance  this  war  unless  we  both  increase  our 
production  and  lessen  our  consumption  of  over- 
sea goods.  Mr.  McKenna  has  pointed  out  that 
victory  wiU  belong  (other  things  being  equal) 
to  that  side  which  can  marshal  the  greatest 
resources  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  available 
when  those  of  the  other  side  are  exhausted.  As 
far  as  possible,  we  must  be  a  self-contained  nation 
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during  the  war.  We  must  produce  more  of 
everything  we  sell  oversea.  We  must  get  nothing 
oversea  that  we  can  produce  ourselves,  and  we 
must  in  particular  buy  notning  except  from 
Britain  and  her  Allies.  We  must  do  without 
luxuries.  I  do  not  counsel  going  about  with 
long  faces,  but  only  with  resolute  faces.  The  will 
to  conquer  is  half  the  battle.  The  other  half 
is  the  ability  to  hang  on  and  hit  hard.  Let  us 
show  those  nations  that  want  to  back  the  winner 
that  we  are  going  to  win. 

"  Through  the  tariff  and  by  so  suitable  legisla- 
tion and  administration,  the  Government  will 
endeavour  to  assist  the  country  to  economize 
its  resources  wisely,  direct  its  expenditure,  and 
meet  its  financial  obligations.  The  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  organize  industry  by  creating 
the  machinery  whereby  science  can  with  research, 
advice  and  assistance  develop  our  existing  manu- 
factures, create  new  industries,  increase  pro- 
ductivity, and  generally  develop  the  resources 
of  our  country.'' 

II 

ON     THE     DUTY     OF     ENGLAND     TO 

HERSELF   AND   THE   DOMINIONS,   HER 

ALLIES    AND    THE    FREEDOM    OF   THE 

WORLD 

Mr.  Hughes  is  the  apostle  of  action,  as  his  drastic 
expulsion  of  everything  German  from  the  trade 
of  Australia,  and  his  cancellation  of  the  metal 
contracts  with  Germany  proves. 
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He  voices  the  cry  of  nearly  every  patriotic 
person  outside  of  Parliament  to  the  deaf  autocrat 
of  our  destinies,  and  the  twenty-two  other  Rip 
van  Winkles  of  the  Cabinet.  The  only  people 
who  can  make  the  autocrat  hear  when  they 
choose,  the  other  members  of  Parliament,  seem 
to  be  under  the  same  magician's  spell,  and  to 
believe  that  to  break  that  cunning  spell  would 
bring  the  world  to  an  end,  instead  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  under  no  such  illusions.  He 
believes  in  the  famous  "  Get  on  or  get  out  " 
formula  of  the  late  Peter  Keary,  of  Pearson'' s,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  temperately-worded  but 
incontrovertible  exhortations  to  Great  Britain 
to  do  her  duty,  which  form  the  subject  matter 
of  this  section. 

Cutting  out  the  German  Cancer 

"  And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  I  wish 
specially  to  deal  with  this  evening.  I  have  said 
that  we  must  cut  out  the  cancer  of  German 
influence  in  our  trade  and  industry.  It  is  a 
policy  of  destruction.  It  is  imperative,  it  is 
urgent,  but  it  is  only  preliminary.  We  must 
not  only  destroy,  but  we  must  build  up.  What 
is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  British  Empire  after 
the  war  ?  Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  raise  this  question.  I  do  not 
agree  with  such  a  view.  The  British  Empire 
does  not  consist  as  some — I  think  I  may  say  so 
without  offence — seem  to  think,  of  Great  Britain 
alone. 

"  The  great  Overseas  Dominions,  which  are 
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in  all  save  name,  independent  nations,  have 
vast  territories  to  develop,  great  interests  to 
consider.  In  twenty-five  years  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  in  Great  Britain,  and  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  the 
population  of  the  Dominions  will  not  be  very 
far  short  of  that  of  Great  Britain  to-day  ;  in 
fifty  years  it  will  have  outstripped  that  of  the 
Britain  of  that  time.  The  problems  that  con- 
front them  are  complex  and  difficult.  They 
desire  to  advance  to  their  great  destinies  hand 
in  hand  with  each  other  and  with  Great  Britain. 
The  question  of  what  is  to  be  the  trade  and 
general  policy  of  Britain  after  this  war  is  one 
of  vital  importance  to  the  Dominions,  and  some 
indication  of  what  that  policy  is  to  be  ought  to 
be  disclosed  without  delay.  For  the  future 
trade  policy  of  the  Empire  will  depend  largely 
upon  that  of  Britain.  And  you  cannot  effect 
a  radical  change  in  the  trade  relations  of  an 
Empire  like  ours  in  a  week  or  two.  It  is  a 
problem  intricate  and  difficult,  taking  much 
time  to  solve.  Many  interests  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, many  peoples  consulted,  and  necessarily 
this  is  a  work  which  will  take  much  time.  It 
may  be  said  that  aU  this  can  be  done  after  the 
war.  It  may  be  admitted  that  much  of  the 
details  of  the  policy — if  we  are  to  have  one  at 
all — cannot  be  settled  during  the  war,  but  to 
postpone  consideration  of  the  question,  or  neglect 
to  lay  down  the  broad  general  principles,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  new  order  until  after  the 
war  is  to  make  the  probabilities  of  any  change  of 
policy  very  remote. 
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The   Economic   Policy   of   a   Nation    must 

AFFECT    ITS    NATIONAL    WeLFARE 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  do  more  to-night  than  to 
suggest  the  broad  principles  upon  which  a  trade 
poHcy  for  the  Empire  might  be  based.  I  shall 
not  waste  a  breath  upon  the  academic  side  of 
what  is  termed  the  fiscal  question.  It  is  not 
the  respective  virtues  of  Free  Trade  or  Pro- 
tection that  concern  me,  but  the  great  question 
of  how  best  to  develop  the  resources  and  trade 
of  our  great  Empire  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  our  national  safety,  and  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  people.  This  much  I  may 
say  :  I  certainly  approach  the  matter  without 
bias  against  what  is  called  Free  Trade.  When 
fiscalism  was  a  live  question  in  Australia,  I  was 
a  Free  Trader  of  Free  Traders.  The  '  Wealth 
of  Nations  '  was  my  Bible  ;  Adam  Smith  was  my 
prophet.  But  it  was  always  disconcerting  to 
me  to  see  how  blind  the  world  has  been  to  the 
great  virtues  of  Free  Trade.  Tried  by  this 
standard,  it  would  appear  that  Britain  was  the 
only  country  in  the  world  that  was  in  step  I 

"  But  if  it  were  a  question  of  trade  only 
affecting  our  pockets,  the  fiscal  question  might 
be  fairly  left  to  settle  itself.  But  it  reaches 
down  to  the  very  roots  of  our  lives.  You  cannot 
proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  economic 
policy  of  a  nation  has  no  relation  to  its  national 
welfare.  The  relations  between  the  two  are 
inseparable,    intimate    and    complex.     This    fact 
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is  fundamental ;  to  ignore  ic  is  not  only  to 
invite  but  to  ensure  national  destruction. 

'"  For  a  time  the  trade  of  a  nation  that  treats 
trade  as  if  it  had  no  connection  with  national 
safety  may  make  great  strides,  as  did  ours,  but 
there  comes  a  day  of  reckoning  to  such  nations, 
as  it  has  come  to  us.  I  am  no  more  concerned 
to-day  that  a  case  can  be  made  out  in  favour  of 
allowing  trade  to  flow  along  what  are  termed 
'  natural  channels  '  than  I  am  to  deny  the  virtues 
of  the  Spartan  methods  of  producing  a  virile 
nation  by  exposing  the  weaklings  to  certain 
death.  Much  might  be  said  for  both,  but 
modern  sentiment  is  definitely  against  the  one 
and  inexorable  circumstances  of  the  modern 
world  against  the  other. 

"  The  relations  between  modern  trade  interests 
and  national  welfare  are  so  intimate  and  complex 
that  they  cannot  be  treated  as  though  they  were 
not  parts  of  one  organic  whole.  No  sane  person 
now  suggests  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  laissez-faire 
policy.  No  one  would  dare  openly  to  contend 
that  the  national  policy  should  be  one  of  '  drift,' 
although  I  admit  that  there  are  many  most 
excellent  persons  who  by  their  attitude  seem 
to  resent  any  attempt  to  steer  the  ship  of  State 
along  a  definite  course  as  being  an  impious 
attempt  to  usurp  the  functions  of  Providence, 
whose  special  business  they  conceive  this  to  be. 
I  want  to  make  one  thing  quite  clear,  that  what 
I  am  advocating  is  not  merely  a  change  of  fiscal 
policy,  not  merely  or  even  necessarily  what  is 
called  Tariff  Reform — although   this   may,   pro- 
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bably  will,  incidentally,  follow — but  a  funda- 
mental change  in  our  ideas  of  government  as 
applied  to  economic  and  national  matters.  The 
fact  is  that  the  whole  concern  of  modern  states- 
manship needs  revision.  But  England  has  been, 
and  is,  the  chief  of  sinners.  Quite  apart  from 
the  idea  of  a  self-contained  Empire  there  is  the 
idea  of  Britain  as  an  organized  nation.  And 
the  British  Empire  as  an  organized  Empire, 
organized  for  trade,  for  industry,  for  economic 
justice,  for  national  defence,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  world's  peace,  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong — that  is  a  noble  ideal. 
It  ought  to  be  ;   it  must  be  ours." 


The   Policy   of   Drift   must   be   Abandoned 

"  Let  us  take  this  solemn  lesson  to  heart. 
Let  us,  resolutely  putting  aside  all  considerations 
of  party  class  and  doctrine,  without  delay  pro- 
ceed to  devise  a  policy  for  the  British  Empire,  a 
policy  which  shall  cover  every  phase  of  our 
national,  economic  and  social  life  ;  which  shall 
develop  the  tremendous  resources  and  yet  be 
com^patible  with  those  ideals  of  liberty  and 
justice  for  which  our  ancestors  fought  and  died, 
and  for  which  the  men  of  our  race  now,  in  this, 
the  greatest  of  all  wars,  are  fighting  and  dying 
in  a  fashion  worthy  of  their  breeding.  Let  us 
no  longer  pursue  a  policy  of  drift,  but  set  sail 
upon  a  definite  course  as  becomes  a  mighty 
nation  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  destiny 
of  one  fourth  of  the  whole  human  race." 
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III 

ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  FREEING 
ENGLAND,  THE  DOMINIONS  AND 
THE  ALLIES  FROM  THE  TENTACLES 
OF   THE   GERMAN  OCTOPUS 

There  is  no  point  upon  which  Mr.  Hughes  is 
more  emphatic  in  his  speeches  than  the  necessity 
for  freeing  the  Empire  and  her  Alhes  from  the 
tentacles  of  the  German  octopus,  and  he  has 
done  his  part  towards  it  in  the  most  drastic 
manner.  German  shareholders  in  Australian 
concerns  will  be  paid  out  at  a  fair  valuation  when 
the  war  is  over,  but  they  will  never  be  allowed 
to  set  foot  in  Australia  again,  or  to  buy  any- 
thing from  Australia  or  sell  anything  to  Aus- 
tralia. And  if  only  Great  Britain  and  her 
Allies  are  as  far-seeing  as  Mr.  Hughes  is,  Germany 
will  find  herself  shut  out  from  trading  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas,  France, 
Russia,  Italy  and  Japan. 

Before  Mr.  Hughes  left  Australia,  in  his 
great  speech  to  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  of 
Manufacturers  at  Sydney,  he  said  : 

No  Dealings  with  Germany,  direct  or 

INDIRECT 

"  It  has  been  said  that  there  must  be  some 
more  intimate  relation  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  Empire  and  our  Allies  after  the  war. 
What  I  say  is  this  :    It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
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time  being  if  we  inscribe  on  our  banner  this 
sentiment  :  If  we  survive  this  war,  then  let  the 
Australian  people  say,  definitely  and  finally,  we 
will  not  deal  with  Germany,  either  directly  or 
indirectly." 


Germany's     Strangle     Hold    on    the    Metal 
World 

"  I  have  ventured  in  the  way  of  destroying 
the  hold  of  Germany  on  our  metal  industry  to 
take  a  certain  line  of  action.  When  I  started 
on  my  self-imposed  task  many  men  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  my  efforts  and  the  necessity  for  it. 
When  I  realized  the  hold  this  great  metal 
combine  had,  I  saw  clearly  that  unless  it  were 
destroyed,  we  were  fighting  in  vain.  I  have 
not  the  time  to  dwell  on  the  strength  of  this 
great  combination.  At  a  comparatively  early 
stage  in  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  deal 
with  this  combine,  a  German  agent  in  London, 
Herr  Beyer,  gave  an  interview  to  the  London 
Press,  in  which  he  said  that  England  could  not 
secure  the  market  for  her  Australian  metal 
products  except  through  German  agencies.  It 
was  an  astounding  thing  that  a  German  agent 
should  give  such  an  interview  to  the  London 
Press  at  such  a  time,  and  it  shows  how  blind 
politically  the  Germans  are  that  such  a  thing 
should  have  been  done.  If  they  had  been  as 
politically  keen-sighted  as  they  have  been  politi- 
cally blind,  they  would  have  easily  dominated 
the    world.     This    interview    showed    me    how 
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wide-spread  was  the  German  influence,  and  it 
also  showed  the  amazing  lack  of  perception  there 
was  in  the  strength  Germans  exercised  in  the 
metal  world.  I  have  never  wavered  in  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  scandalous  thing  that  Herr 
Beyer  should  speak  in  such  terms  of  an  attempt 
by  one  of  the  oversea  Dominions  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  enemy  in  everything,  and  also 
showed  an  amazing  lack  of  perception  as  to  the 
true  position  in  England. 

Our  Clear  Duty 

"  Clearly  the  position  is  this  :  if  we  are  to 
fight  a  people  we  must  fight  them  in  every 
possible  way.  There  must  be  no  conditions  and 
no  reservations.  We  must  fight  them  as  they 
are  fighting  us,  but  not  with  the  brutality,  the 
callousness  and  barbarity  they  have  displayed, 
but  with  a  relentless  determination  to  press  home 
every  advantage  which  Vv^e  have,  and  every 
advantage  which  we  can  gain.  That  is  in  my 
opinion  the  policy  that  is  necessary.  We  must 
cut  out  every  fibre  of  Germany  ;  we  must  cut 
out  all  German  goods  ;  cut  out  everything  and 
every  power  which  Germany  exercised  before  the 
war,  and  so  condemn  them  that  they  will  never 
trouble  us  a?ain." 

In  various  speeches  delivered  in  London  he 
has  pursued  the  topic.  In  the  follovving  passage 
he  attacks  certain  monopolies  which  we  have 
permitted  them  to  form  ;  and  the  metal  indus- 
try and  electrical-apparatus  industry  were  in 
almost  as  bad  a  way. 
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German  Monopolies  of  Vital 
Industries 

"  What  stupendous  folly  it  was'  that  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Germany  the  monopoly  of  tu7igsten 
powder,  essential  for  hardening  our  steel,  and 
the  control  of  the  metals  which  enter  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  our  industrial  life,  and  which 
are  the  drawbridge  to  national  safety.  We 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  textile  industry.  It  is 
one  of  our  great  industries.  Many  millions  of 
capital,  many  hundred  thousands  of  men  are 
employed  in  it  ;  but  can  any  words  sufficiently 
castigate  a  nation  who  permitted  the  dyes,  with- 
out which  the  industry  is  clipped  of  its  wings, 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  our  enemy  ?  The  Empire 
is  capable  of  providing  all  the  sugar  consumed 
in  Britain.  Yet  we  placed  ourselves  in  bondage 
to  Germany  and  Austria,  eating  an  inferior 
article  because  it  was  cheap,  while  fertile  sugar- 
producing  lands  throughout  the  Empire  were 
allowed  to  be  idle.  This  war  has  rung  the 
death-knell  of  a  policy  of  cheapness  that  took 
no  thought  for  the  social  and  industrial  welfare 
of  the  workmen,  that  mistook  mere  wealth  for 
greatness,  no  matter  whether  the  wealth  was  in 
our  hands  or  those  of  German  Jews." 

Germany's  W\'\r    on    British    Commerce    must 

BE    ENDED 

"  The  British  people  are  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing necessary  to  achieve  victory.     They  recog- 
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nize  that  much  has  to  be  done,  not  only  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  in  the  fields  of  commerce 
and  industry.  They  recognize  amongst  the  chief 
causes  of  this  war  the  desire  of  Germany  to 
wrest  from  Britain  her  industrial  and  commer- 
cial supremacy.  We  must  kill  the  hope  that 
still  buoys  Germany  up,  that  after  this  war  she 
will  be  able  to  win  back  that  position  in  our 
commerce  and  industry,  that  position  by  which 
she  was  not  only  able  to  exact  great  tribute 
from  us  in  the  way  of  profits,  to  oust  our  manu- 
facturers altogether  from  many  trades,  and  to 
make  many  more  absolutely  dependent  upon  her 
for  the  raw  materials  of  their  industries,  but  to 
imperil  our  national  safety. 

"  If  I  have  interpreted  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  the  Empire  aright,  they  have  deter- 
mined that  the  end  of  this  war  will  see  not  only 
the  downfall  of  Prussian  military  power,  but  of 
that  insidious  and  intolerable  influence  which 
had  in  very  many  cases  reached  a  point  where 
Germany  actually  dominated  the  trade,  not 
only  of  this  Empire,  but  of  that  of  our  Allies. 
And  I  rejoice  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  to 
see  how  this  feeling  moves  the  people  of  Britain 
to-day.  But  this  task  which  the  people  of  the 
Empire  have  set  themselves— the  extirpation, 
root,  branch,  and  seed,  of  German  control  and 
influence  in  British  commerce  and  industry — is 
no  light  one.  Its  roots  are  deeply  embedded  in 
the  very  vitals  of  the  economic  organism.  The 
influences  that  are  working  in  its  interests  are 
the  more  to  be  feared  because  they  too  fre- 
quently   work    beneath    the    surface,    and    the 
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German  cancer  has  eaten  into  our  national 
body  in  such  a  fashion  that  we  cannot  cut  it 
without  seeming  in  some  cases  to  cut  into  the 
healthy  flesh." 

In  the  first  speech  which  he  delivered  in  this 
country,  to  the  United  Ivingdom  Branch  of  the 
Empire  Parliamentary  Association,  he  had  spoken 
of  the  question  as  affecting  all  future  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  had 
talked  plainly  of  Imperial  Federation  as  a  Tariff 
Wall  against  Germany. 

Great  Britain  must  follow  Australia's 
Policy  against  Germany 

"  I  have  very  decided  opinions  upon  the 
relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Dominions  after  the  war.  I  hope  you  will  have 
a  policy  which  will  make  the  word  '  Empire  ' 
mean  something  more  than  it  has  meant  hitherto. 
We  have  the  means  at  our  disposal,  and  we  can 
cement  for  ever  a  Federation,  an  Empire — 
call  it  what  you  will — which  will  ensure  the 
peace  of  the  world.  You  have  gone  on  imagin- 
ing that  there  was  no  relation  between  the 
safety  of  the  nation  and  its  commercial  and 
industrial  prosperity.  Great  Britain,  whose 
dependence  for  existence  turned  on  the  pos- 
session of  ample  raw  material  for  munitions, 
bound  herself  body  and  soul  to  the  great  German 
octopus  which  controlled  copper,  zinc,  and  lead. 
That  is  a  policy  of  national  suicide. 

"  After  this  war  I  hope  Great  Britain  will  have 
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a  policy  compatible  with  her  national  safety  and 
her  national  greatness.  We  in  Australia  have 
done  something  to  show  our  earnestness  in 
tearing  out  the  cancer  of  German  influence. 
We  have  annulled  every  contract,  we  have  can- 
celled, every  trade-mark  and.  design  belonging  to 
Germany.  We  have  given  notice  to  every 
company  that  they  must  within  three  months 
from  Jan.  i6th,  191 6,  put  out  every  German 
shareholder,  whether  naturalized  or  not.  I  speak 
with  warmth,  but  we  should  be  worse  than  false 
to  ourselves  if  we  did.  not  learn  something  from 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  betrayed. 

"  A  policy  for  the  Empire  is  many-phased, 
but  before  you  build  up  you  must  destroy.  You 
must  make  it  plain  to  the  world  that  you  are  to 
destroy  the  control  of  British  trade  by  Germans. 
The  great  commercial  magnates  of  Germany 
went  out  for  world-power  or  downfall.  After 
eighteen  months  of  war  downfall  is  beginning  to 
mean  something  to  them.  Let  them  know  that 
whenever  the  issue  of  this  war  is  decided,  their 
opportunities  for  world  domination  or  the 
domination  of  British  Trade  are  gone  for  ever." 

And  in  the  same  speech  he  put  the  great 
metal  point  into  words  of  appalling  plainness. 

The  Great  German  Metal  Octopus 

"  Viewed  from  the  outside,  all  seemed  well 
with  us,  as  it  was  with  you.  When  war  broke 
out  it  was  seen  that  we  had  been  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise.  Australia  is  a  great  mineral- 
producing    country.     It    produces    nearly    one- 
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fifth  of  the  world's  lead  and  zinc  and  great 
quantities  of  copper.  In  their  production  many 
thousands  of  workmen  are  employed.  They  are 
the  raw  materials  of  a  thousand  and  one  forms 
of  industrial  enterprises  ;  they  are  essential  to 
industrial  greatness.  They  are  also  essential  to 
national  safety. 

"  When  war  broke  out,  and  Australia,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  rallied  to  the  stan- 
dard, it  was  found  that  the  great  metal  industry 
of  Australia,  the  source  to  which  the  Empire 
might  have  looked  for  a  supply  adequate  even 
for  its  abnormal  needs,  was  so  completely 
dominated  by  German  capital  and  German 
influence  that  the  choice  seemed  to  lie  only 
between  complete  paralysis  of  the  industry, 
shutting  down  of  the  mines,  the  throwing  out 
of  employment  of  thousands  of  workmen,  or 
supplying  these  metals  to  those  agencies  of 
Germany  through  which  alone  the  Australian 
companies  were  permitted  by  their  contracts  to 
sell  their  products,  and  through  which  alone 
Britain  could  buy  them. 

"  The  German  agencies  of  which  I  speak  were 
not  situated  in  Germany,  but  in  London. 
They  were — legally  considered,  British  firms. 
Actually,  they  were  for  all  practical  purposes, 
German.  Under  the  cloak  of  naturalization  our 
enemies  were  within  the  very  heart  of  the 
citadel.  It  is  true,  although  it  has  sometimes 
been  questioned,  that  for  nearly  twelve  months 
after  we  were  at  war  with  Germany  the  British 
Government  could  only  buy  Australian  lead- 
er any  other — from  a  German  firm.     It  may  be 
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said  that  it  was  an  Enghsh  firm.  Legally  it 
was,  and  is  so  ;  in  essence  it  was  German.  It 
was  a  tentacle  of  that  great  German  metal 
octopus  that,  with  its  heart  at  Frankfurt-am- 
Main,  has  got  the  earth  in  its  grip. 

"  This  German  taint  ran  like  a  cancer  through- 
out the  fair  body  of  British  trade  and  commerce. 
What  an  intolerable  insult  to  our  pride  as  British 
citizens  that  Germany  should  have  such  a  hold 
over  our  trade,  that  we  should  have  actually 
been  compelled  to  buy  the  raw  material  from 
German  agencies  at  prices  practically  fixed  by 
them,  and  that  we  should  have  had  to  pay 
fyo  to  ;^ioo  a  ton  for  spelter  in  America,  while 
Germany  was  able  to  get  it  for  £"^0. 

"  To  BEWAIL  THE  PAST  IS  FUTILE,  BUT  NOT  TO 
LEARN  WISDOM   FROM  THE  PAST  IS  CRIMINAL." 


IV 

ORGANIZATION 

Just  before  Mr.  Hughes  left  Australia,  he  made 
a  great  speech  to  the  New  South  Wales  Insti- 
tute of  Journalists,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
supreme  necessity  for  organization.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  said  : 

Germany's  Super-Organization 

"  Germany  is  a  braggart,  a  barbarian,  a  tyrant. 
She  has  earned  the  detestation  of  the  civilized 
world  by  her  barbarism  and  the  calculating 
cruelty   with   which   she   has   waged   war.     The 
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horrors  of  Louvain,  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitanla, 
have  seared  their  way  into  the  very  soul  of  the 
world,  and  will  never  be  forgotten.  But  while 
Germany  is  brutal,  tyrannical,  barbarous,  she  has 
qualities  that  it  would  be  well  that  we  should 
imitate.  I  do  not  speak  of  her  courage — we  have 
courage  ;  or  her  tenacity — we  do  not  lack  that. 
I  speak  of  her  faculty  for  organization — her 
system.  It  is  in  this  quality,  or  qualities,  that 
the  German  nation  excels  to-day.  Science  fights 
in  her  legions  of  destruction.  Science  has  been 
champion,  counsellor  and  friend  in  her  industrial 
development,  and  is  so  now,  in  her  present  hour 
of  industrial  trial.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  value  of  organization,  in  peace  or 
war.  Germany  to-day  is  an  organized  nation, 
organized  for  war.  It  is  not  only  her  armies 
which  are  organized,  but  the  whole  nation — 
a  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  people,  for  German 
methods  have  extended  to  Austria,  although  not, 
perhaps,  so  completely  as  in  Germany.  Germany 
has  been  organized  these  forty  years,  and  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years  she  has  been  organized 
scientifically.  It  is  this  which  gives  her  her 
tremendous  smiting  power.  It  is  this  which 
has  enabled  her  so  far  to  defy  the  efforts  of  the 
Allies  to  starve  her  into  surrender.  We,  too, 
must  organize,  for  the  combat  between  an 
unorganized  nation  and  an  organized  one  is  too 
unequal." 

And  when  he  came  home  to  England,  in  his 
speech  at  the  City  Carlton  Club,  he  urged  the 
same  necessity  in  greater  detail.     He  has  always 
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been  the  apostle  of  organization.  He  supplied 
the  brain-power  of  the  great  scheme  of  Labour 
organization,  which  put  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  hands  of  Labour  for  a 
few  months  in  1904  and  almost  continuously 
since  1908. 

To  the  City  Carlton  Club  he  said  : 

Great  Britain  must  declare  her  Trade 
Policy  after  the  War 

"  I  feel  sure  that  you  know  of  the  difficulties 
ahead  of  you,  but  that  you  are  prepared  to  let 
nothing  stand  in  your  way  in  your  desire  to  free 
British  trade,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this  war  it 
will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  conditions  that 
will  then  exist.  And  here  we  may  consider  for 
a  moment  what  they  will  be.  I  said  the  other 
day  the  trade  policy  of  Britain  after  the  war  ought 
to  be  declared  without  delay.  I  gave  some 
reasons  for  this  opinion.  Let  me  now  deal  more 
closely  with  this  matter. 

"  VVhat  is  the  present  effect  of  war  upon  the 
economic  life  of  our  country  ?  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  setting  it  out  as  I  see  it.  Some  millions 
of  men  have  been  withdrawn  altogether  from 
production.  To  these  must  be  added  very  large 
numbers  who  are  engaged  in  producing  muni- 
tions, clothing,  etc.,  for  those  in  our  Army  and 
Navy.  All  these  millions  are  engaged,  along  with 
the  millions  of  the  Allies  and  of  the  enemy,  in 
destroying  wealth  and  life.  Production  is 
reduced  to  a  bare  minimum,  and  is  daily  a 
diminishing   quantity.     Every   day   the   work   of 
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destruction  goes  on.  Ships,  bridges,  railways 
are  vitally  essential  factors  in  the  modern 
industrial  world.  At  the  end  of  this  war  the 
world  will  be  very  poor.  It  will  have  wasted 
its  substance.  It  will  have  to  set  to  work  with  all 
its  might  to  produce  more  wealth.  And  millions 
of  its  most  effective  producers  will  be  dead. 
It  will  have  to  build  more  ships,  bridges,  fac- 
tories, manufacture  machinery,  produce  wealth 
generally. 

"  All  this  requires  much  preparation.  It 
involves  many  very  complex  and  difhcult 
questions.  Of  course,  if  Britain  is  simply  going 
to  get  what  it  wants  from  Germany,  as  it  did 
before  the  war,  the  matter  is  very  simple.  But 
if  not,  then  the  producers  of  Britain  and  the 
Empire  ought  to  be  told  what  the  trade  policy 
of  Britain  after  the  war  is  going  to  be,  so  that  they 
can  make  their  arrangements  accordingly. 

Britain  must  organize  for  after  the  War 

"  If  we  are  to  attack  this  question  effectively, 
there  must  be  organization.  We  must  attack 
it  systematically  and  scientifically.  We  must  see 
what  Britain  and  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
too  can  produce,  not  only  with  commercial  but 
with  national  profit.  We  must  exploit  every 
opportunity,  develop  every  resource  within  the 
Empire.  We  must  above  all  see  that  our  in- 
dustries are  not  dependent  upon  the  raw  materials 
which  our  potential  or  actual  enemies  control. 
We  ought  not  to  commit  the  criminal  error  of 
building   up   our   industries   upon   a   foundation 
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controlled  by  the  enemy.  Our  very  existence 
depends  not  only  upon  our  naval,  but  our  mercan- 
tile supremacy.  Shipbuilding,  of  the  naval  and 
mercantile  marine,  is  the  very  breath  of  our 
nostrils.  Guns,  engines,  machinery  are  our 
vitals." 

Again,  at  the  speech  w^hich  he  delivered  when 
he  was  entertained  by  the  representatives  of 
organized  labour  in  this  country,  he  said  : 

The  Marvels  of  German  Organization 

"  This  is  the  secret  of  her  tremendous  driving 
power,  of  the  rapidity  with  which  she  has  hurled 
and  still  hurls  her  forces  now  in  this  direction, 
now  in  another  ;  of  that  unexpected  readiness 
with  which  she  has  coped  with  every  emergency 
and  adapted  herself  to  every  change  in  the 
military  situation. 

"  To  organization  is  due  the  rehabilitation,  the 
marshalling  of  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Turkey. 
From  organization  springs  her  resourcefulness 
and  the  ability  to  meet  the  problem  of  feeding 
her  population  ;  her  success  in  finding  substitutes 
for  many,  if  not  all  the  necessaries  for  not  only 
continuing  the  campaign,  but  adding  new  and 
dreadful  horrors  to  it.  To  organization  is  due 
that  propaganda  through  the  channels  of  the 
Press  and  through  other  mediums,  by  which  she 
hopes  to  impress  neutrals,  disturb  her  enemies, 
and  cheer  her  own  people.  This,  in  short,  is 
the  reason  why  Germany  stands  where  she  does, 
and  is  able,  not  only  to  continue  the  war,  but  to 
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press  lier  offensive  with  much,  if  not  all,  of  that 
ferocious  energy  which  marked  her  first  onslaught. 
"  Germany  is  an  organized  nation.  Every- 
thing with  her  moves  like  the  parts  of  some  vast, 
complex,  but  marvellously  efficient  machine. 
There  is  a  directing  force  which  everyone 
recognizes  and  obeys.  Every  man  has  his  task 
to  perform,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  round 
pegs  in  square  holes. 

The    Necessity    for    the    British   Empire  to 
organize 

"  Germany  is  an  organized  nation,  organized 
nationally  and  economically,  organized  for  war 
and  for  peace.  We  are  not.  Yet  if  we  are 
to  conquer  we  too  must  organize.  For  the 
difference  between  an  organized  and  an  un- 
organized nation  is  the  difference  between  an 
army  and  a  mob,  between  the  power  of  our  great 
industrial  organizations  and  the  utter  helplessness 
of  the  individual  worker. 

"  Since  war  broke  out,  it  is  true,  we  have 
made  some  small,  piecemeal  attempts  at  organiza- 
tion. But  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by 
attacking  it  in  parts,  but  as  a  whole.  I  believe 
that  the  resources  of  Britain  and  her  Allies  are 
so  overwhelmingly  superior  to  those  of  our  enemy 
that,  being  organized,  success  must  inevitably 
follow.  I  believe  that  through  organization, 
and  organization  alone,  can  we  hope  to  achieve 
decisive  and  speedy  victory  in  this  great  war, 
and  through  organization  alone  can  we  hope, 
after    peace    has    been    restored,    to    reap    the 
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fruits  of  our  great  efforts  and  build  up  upon  a 
sound  social  and  economic  foundation  a  truly 
great  nation,  worthy  of  our  race,  of  our  traditions, 
and  of  the  higher  civilization." 


V 

THE    MISSION    OF    THE    LABOUR 
PARTY   IN   AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  Hughes  has  always  been  recognized  as  the 
brain-power  of  the  Australian  Labour  Party. 
And  he  has  voiced  it  not  only  in  Parliament  and 
on  the  platform,  but  in  his  brilliant  and  delight- 
ful articles  contributed  to  the  Sydney  Telegraph 
on  "  The  Case  for  Labour  "  and  in  the  mono- 
graph which  he  wrote  in  1910  for  the  Daily 
Chronicle  on  "  Labour  in  Power,"  which,  by  his 
permission  and  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  I  have  been  able  to  reprint  in  full  in 
Chapter  XII.  of  this  volume.  The  following 
paragraphs  on  the  progress  of  labour  in  Australia 
come  from  the  speech  he  made  when  he  was 
entertained  by  the  Labour  Party  at  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  19th,  1916  : 

A  Worker  in  the  Vineyard  of  Labour 

"  In  these  days,  when  plain  speaking  is  de- 
manded of  all  men,  I  should  ill-repay  the  trust 
that  has  been  reposed  in  me  by  my  fellow- 
citizens  in  Austraha  if  I  did  not  speak  as  I  feel 
before  the  representatives  of  organized  labour 
in   Britain,   both   in   its   political   and  industrial 
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spheres.  During  my  whole  public  life  I  have 
been — as  some  of  you  know — a  worker  in  the 
vineyard  of  labour.  I  am  now,  and  have  been 
from  its  inception,  the  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  completely  organized  induscrial 
associations  in  the  Commonwealth.  I  have  been, 
and  still  am,  very  intimately  associated  with 
every  branch  of  maritime  labour  and  with 
organized  labour  generally.  As  for  the  political 
side  of  labour  organization  in  Australia,  I  was 
amongst  its  pioneers.  I  have  followed  its  for- 
tunes through  good  and  evil  report.  I  have 
fought  its  battles  with  all  my  soul  and  with  all 
my  strength.  I  am  not  merely  in. the  Australian 
Labour  movement — I  am  of  it.  I  have  been 
down  in  the  abyss.  I  know  what  Labour  wants  : 
I  know  the  wrongs  from  which  it  suffers,  for  I  too 
have  endured  them.  I  mention  these  things  only 
that  you,  whose  parts  are  played  on  a  wider  stage, 
and  who  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know  all  that 
passes  across  ten  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  might 
know  something  of  me  and  the  Labour  movement 
of  Australia,  whose  mouthpiece  I  have  the 
honour  to  be. 

A  Labour  Government  elected  during 
THE  War 

"  The  Labour  movement  in  Australia  has 
made  amazing  strides  during  these  twenty  years. 
But  yesterday  we  were  but  a  handful  of  men 
crying  in  the  wilderness — despised,  ridiculed, 
condemned.  To-day  we  have  been  entrusted 
by   the   people    of   Australia    with    the    reins    of 
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government.  In  the  Commonweahh,  after  war 
had  been  raging  a  month,  when  it  seemed  as 
though  Germany,  in  the  first  fury  of  its  swoop, 
would  plunge  its  bloody  talons  into  the  very 
vitals  of  France,  seize  Calais,  and  strike  at  the 
heart  of  Britain,  the  electors  deliberately  chose 
us  to  lead  them  in  this  great  crisis.  Whether  we 
have  proved  ourselves  worthy  of  this  great  trust 
is  for  others  to  say.  One  thing  is  certain  :  that 
we  have  done,  and  are  doing,  our  best.  I  think 
even  the  Germans  will  admit  so  much. 


The    Spirit    of    the    Australian    Labour 
Movement 

"  And  this  brings  me  to  two  points  I  desire 
to  emphasize,  for  they  are  the  secret  of  Labour's 
success  in  Australia.  The  driving  force  behind 
the  Australian  Labour  movement  has  been 
spiritual  in  its  nature.  The  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  fought  beneath  its  banner  in  the  early  days 
was,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  religious. 
These  men  saw  with  kindling  eyes  and  fast- 
beating  hearts  the  topmost  towers  of  a  newer 
and  better  world,  and  devoted  their  lives  to 
preaching  the  glad  tidings  and  pointing  out  the 
way.  This  is  the  spirit  that  has  animated  the 
Australian  Labour  movement.  Lacking  it  we 
should  have  perished. 

"  But  the  Labour  Party  of  Australia  has 
also  been,  and  is,  a  practical  party.  It  has 
always  faced  the  facts  of  life  and  tried  to  see 
the  world  as  it  is.  No  other  attitude,  indeed, 
would  have  been  compatible  with  the  claim  we 
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made  to  govern  the  country.  We  were  perforce 
compelled  to  deal  with  the  every-day  require- 
ments of  the  people  as  well  as  those  great  problems 
which  confront  all  civilized  countries.  The 
Labour  Government  of  the  Commonwealth, 
faced  with  this  dreadful  war,  which  it  had  done 
nothing  to  provoke,  threw  itself  into  the  contest 
with  the  spirit  of  men  who  recognized  that  not 
only  their  country,  but  everything  that  Labour 
stood  for,  trembled  in  the  balance.  Compelled 
to  make  war,  we  did  not  fight  in  kid-glove  fashion, 
but  as  men  who  realized  that  defeat  could  only 
be  averted  by  destroying  the  enemy.  In  short, 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  faced 
facts. 


Facing  Facts 

"  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  have  said.  The 
Australian  Labour  Party  has  always  faced  facts. 
It  has  not  had  its  head  in  the  clouds  and  its  feet 
in  a  bog.  Our  face  stedfastly  turned  towards 
the  promised  land,  we  have  never  forgotten  that 
the  way  was  long,  the  obstacles  many  and  great, 
and  that  we  had  to  deal  with  men  as  they  are  and 
the  world  as  it  is.  While  we  have  striven  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  for  those  who  come  after 
us,  we  never  forgot  our  duty  to  our  own  genera- 
tion. We  have  endeavoured  not  to  look  out  on 
the  world  through  the  mists  of  mere  theory. 
We  have  long  recognized  war  as  a  great  fact 
which  no  mere  talk  about  the  brotherhood  of 
man  could  sweep  aside.  We  did  not  delude 
ourselves    that    by    offering    our    cheek    to    our 
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'  brother '  the  enemy  we  could  avoid  the 
stiletto  which  our  '  dear  brother  '  held  in  his 
hand  behind  him. 


Universal    Military  Training    a    Plank    of 
THE  Labour  Party  in  Australia 

"  Let  me  make  myself  quite  clear.  We  did 
not  desire  war.  No  men  desired  it  less,  or  hated 
t  more.  But  we  recognized  that  war  was,  like 
death  and  disease,  one  of  the  great  facts  of  life, 
and  so  to  be  faced.  To  be  faced,  mark  you,  not 
to  be  provoked  :  indeed,  by  all  means  short  of 
surrendering  our  honour  and  our  free  institutions, 
to  be  avoided  ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
be  stamped  out  like  disease — but  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  faced.  And  the  Australian  Labour 
Party  had  not  only  faced  the  possibilities,  nay, 
the  probability,  if  not  the  certainty,  of  war 
for  many  years  before  this  war  broke  out,  but 
prepared  for  it.  We  had  adopted  as  planks  of 
our  platform  a  system  of  universal  military 
training  for  home  defence,  and  an  Australian 
Navy.  Time  will  not  permit  of  my  going  into 
either  of  these  matters  at  length.  But  I  am 
satisfied  that  only  by  some  such  system  of  military 
training  as  we  have  adopted  can  the  defence  of 
a  country  be  ensured  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  institutions  of  free 
democratic  government." 
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MR.  HUGHES'S  GREAT  SAYINGS  IN  HIS 
SPEECHES 

"  I  STAND  here  in  the  reflected  glory  of  AustraHa,* 
and  particularly  in  the  reflected  glory  of  the 
Australian  soldier." 

"  War  is  a  great  fundamental  fact.  It  is  like 
Death,  and  has  to  be  faced  like  the  bitterness  of 
Death." 

"  In  Germany,  Organization,  which  found 
Science  a  hermit  in  a  cell,  enthroned  him  in  an 
industrial  palace." 

This  is  a  War  for  Liberty 

"  We  live  in  great  days.  The  British  race  is 
being  tried  in  the  furnace.  For  us  here  in 
Australia,  saved  by  the  British  Navy  from  the 
awful  horrors  of  war,  upon  our  own  soil,  this  is 
our  hour  of  trial.  We  must  do  our  part,  cost 
what  it  may.  For  this  is  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
The  war  is  a  war  of  ideals  ;    a  war  for  liberty  ; 

•  Australia  is   the  most    beautiful    place-name   which   was   ever 
coined, 
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a  war  against  despotism  ;  a  war  against  war.  It 
is  a  war  for  everything  we  here  in  Austraha  hold 
dear.  It  is  a  war  for  that  liberty  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought,  suffered  and  died  ;  for  liberty 
to  work  out  our  own  lives,  to  work  out  our  national 
destiny  ;  for  liberty,  without  which  mere  material 
prosperity  is  as  dry  husks.  And  it  is  we  who 
must  fight.  No  people  ever  won  liberty  except 
they  themselves  struck  the  blow,  and  none  can 
ever  retain  it  save  by  readiness,  if  necessary,  to 
die  for  it.  We  are  to  fight  with  all  our  soul  and 
with  all  our  strength  for  this  glorious  land  of 
Australia,  upon  which  Nature  has  showered  its 
gifts  in  rich  profusion,  which  has  led  the  world 
in  Democracy.  It  is  for  Australia  and  for  liberty 
that  we  fight,  and  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  this, 
our  dear  land,  we  go  forth  resolute  to  conquer." 

The    Enemies    of    Compulsion    and   of  their 
Country 

"  There  are  many  who  conceive  that  this 
war  can  be  fought  and  won  without  resorting 
to  such  heroic  measures.  They  are  patriotic, 
but  not  unreasonably  so.  They  wish  that  Eng- 
land may  win — but  they  do  not  wish  it  so  much 
that  all  else — not  only  life,  but  their  wealth, 
their  business — is  as  dross." 

English  Pacifists  and  German  Pirates 

"  When  this  war  broke  out  it  came  to  many 

as    a    veritable    bolt    from    the    blue.     To    those 

amiable    gentlemen    who    had    browsed    on    the 

Elysian  fields  of  pacificism  it  was  something  more 
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than  a  shock  ;  it  was  an  intellectual  insult — a 
departure  from  some  great  natural  law  like  the 
law  of  gravity.  To  them  war  v/as  impossible. 
Even  v\^hen  war,  sweeping  over  the  earth  like 
some  stupendous  cataract  of  burning  lava, 
threatened  to  destroy  all  mankind,  they  babbled 
of  peace  as  if  it  still  existed,  or  at  vv-orst  could 
be  restored  by  a  mere  mental  effort.  But  apart 
from  the  pacificists  very  many  failed  to  realize 
what  this  war  meant.  They  tried  to  interpret 
it  in  the  light  of  our  little  wars  writ  larger. 
There  could  be  no  greater  error.  This  war  is 
not  as  other  wars.  This  war  touches  the  Empire 
at  every  point  of  its  multifarious  activities.  It 
is  not  only  a  war  for  national  existence  ;  it  is  a 
war  for  commercial  and  industrial  and  national 
supremacy.  It  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose 
to  inquire  too  minutely  into  the  causes  of  this 
war. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  hope  upon  which 
Germany  fed,  that  place  in  the  sun  to  which, 
with  covetous  eyes,  she  turned,  postulated  not 
only  national,  but  commercial  and  industrial 
domination  of  the  earth.  It  was  this  bait  which 
Germany's  great  financial,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests  eagerly  swallowed,  this  is  the 
hope  which  now  alone  buoys  them  up.  They 
saw  in  a  war  a  short  and  safe  road  to  those 
luscious  commercial  pastures  occupied  by  de- 
cadent nations  grown  flabby  by  luxurious  living." 

Supremacy  or  Downfall 

"  We  may  be  sure  that  the  great  commercial 
interests   of   Germany   drank   in   with   avid   zest 
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the  teachings  of  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi. 
They  knew  that  Germany  was  dehberately  pre- 
paring to  rob  the  civiHzed  world.  They  were 
willing  to  help  in  finding  the  money  for  the  job, 
because  they  believed  there  were  glorious  oppor- 
tunities for  loot,  and  no  risks.  But  things  have 
not  gone  quite  as  those  excellent  gentlemen 
expected.  A  frightful  vision  of  failure  now  rises 
before  their  eyes.  They  recall  the  words  of 
Bernhardi  :  '  World-Empire  or  Downfall.' 
While  '  Downfall '  seemed  as  remote  as  the 
Greek  kalends,  it  was  a  phrase  that  filled  their 
mouths  with  a  warm  glow.  Now  it  is  different. 
'  Downfall '  is  a  word  pregnant  with  frightful 
possibilities  for  them,  as  well  as  for  us." 

Business  as  Usual 

"  At  the  outset,  v/hen  the  scope,  duration, 
and  objectives  of  the  war  were  not  clearly  under- 
stood, many  people  took  as  their  watchword 
'  Business  as  usual.'  As  a  statement  of  fact  and 
a  declaration  of  policy  '  Business  as  usual  '  is  a 
most  unfortunate  phrase.  Many  industries  were 
disturbed.  Those  concerned  with  trade  with 
Germany  and  Austria  were  at  a  standstill.  Our 
mercantile  marine  has  been  largely  requisitioned 
by  the  authorities.  It  is  obvious  that  '  business 
as  usual '  is  impossible.  But  if  business  as  usual 
were  possible,  it  could  be  carried  on  only  at  the 
sacrifice  of  our  national  safety  and  honour. 

"  Our  duty  in  this  great  crisis  is  not  to  carry 
on  business  as  usual,  but  to  subordinate  every- 
thing to  the  supreme  duty  of  fighting  the  enemy. 
There  is  another  side  to  this  question  to  which 
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I  particularly  wish  to  draw  attention.  Is 
'  business  as  usual '  desirable  in  any  case  ?  What 
was  the  commercial  situation  before  war  broke 
out  ?  Was  it  one  of  which  Britishers  could  be 
proud  ?  Was  it  one  compatible  with  our 
national  safety  and  our  national  honour  ? 
Because  I  am  much  more  familiar  with  the 
conditions  existing  in  Australia  than  those  in 
Great  Britain,  I  will  take  the  commercial  and 
industrial  position  in  Australia  before  the  war. 
I  believe  that  it  did  not  substantially  differ 
from  that  existing  in  Great  Britain.  The  pro- 
gress made  by  Australia  during  the  last  decade 
has  been  prodigious.  Broadly,  we  nearly 
doubled  our  trade  during  that  period." 

How  different  the  watchful  Hughes's  own 
view  of  the  subject  was  may  be  gathered  from 
what  he  wrote  in  the  Sydney  Call  of  Sept.  3rd, 
1914,  less  than  a  month  after  the  war  had 
broken  out. 

No  Business  as  Usual  in  Australia 

"  The  question  every  man  to-day  is  asking 
himself  is  :  How  will  this  war  affect  me  ?  Am 
I  to  close  my  office  or  shop  ?  Shall  I  lose  my 
job  ?  This  is  no  time  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
No  time  to  delude  ourselves  that  this  war  and 
its  consequences  are  likely  to  soon  pass  away. 

"  We  must  face  the  stern  reality — that  this 
struggle  is  one  to  the  death.  It  will  be  bitter, 
it  will  be  protracted,  and  its  effects  upon  our 
trade  and  industry  must  inevitably  be  serious. 
The  wheels  of  industry  will  slow  down  ;    trade 
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will  trickle  down  channels  through  which  it 
was  wont  to  rush  foaming  like  a  cataract.  Un- 
employment will  become  general.  These  are 
the  consequences  of  war  amongst  civilized 
nations.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  realize 
this  fact,  for  upon  its  realization  our  present 
and  future  welfare  largely  depends.  We  must 
realize  the  worst  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it." 


The    British    Navy    saves    the    World 

"  But  for  the  British  Navy  where  should  we 
have  been  ?  Where  would  civilization  have 
been  ?  The  least  we  can  say  of  the  Navy  is  that 
it  has  saved  Britain.  But  the  truth  is  that  it  has 
saved  the  civilized  world  !  Behind  that  im- 
pregnable wall  of  triple  steel  we  have  had 
opportunity  to  remedy  in  some  fashion  our  lack 
of  preparation.  But  is  there  a  man  among  us 
who  does  not  pale  as  he  looks  back  and  sees  the 
awful  gulf  which  he  has  missed  by  a  hair's 
breadth  ?  Who  does  not  rejoice  that  there 
were  men  among  us  who  shut  their  ears  to  the 
cries  for  a  smaller  Navy  ?  Think  of  the  hundreds 
of  millions  we  are  spending  to-day  on  this  awful 
war ;  think  of  the  spectacle  of  the  civilized 
world  wallowing  in  blood,  straining  every  energy 
in  this  awful  work  of  mutual  destruction.  Think 
of  the  holocaust  of  lives,  the  fearful  sufferings, 
and  then  think  that,  had  Britain  taken  heed  of 
Lord  Roberts's  warning  voice,  had  we  been  as 
well  prepared  on  land  as  we  were  on  the  sea,  the 
peace  of  the  world  would  have  been  in  all 
probability  unbroken." 
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British  and  German  Ideals 
"  This  dreadful  war  was  forced  upon  us.  By 
no  act  of  ours  did  we  provoke  it  ;  for  no  people 
desired  war  less  than  those  who  made  up  that 
congeries  of  nations  which  we  designate  by  the 
term  of  '  British  Empire.'  We  were,  and  are 
by  instinct,  a  peaceful  people.  We  may  be, 
indeed,  best  described  as  a  civilized  people.  No 
better  and  no  clearer  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  us  and  that  great  nation  with  which 
we  are  now  locked  in  deadly  struggle  than  the 
fact  that  the  British  nation  stands  for  the  highest 
ideals  of  civilization.  What  the  other  stands 
for  their  dreadful  deeds  since  war  began  and 
the  vile  doctrines  upon  which  their  nation  for 
forty  years  has  battened,  say.  It  is  very  certain 
that  there  is  not  an  ideal  cherished  by  us  that 
finds  an  answering  echo  in  the  minds  of  the 
enemy.  With  them  Might  is  Right.  There  is 
between  the  ideals  of  Britain  and  Germany  a 
gulf  as  wide  as  divides  heaven  from  hell,  right 
from  wrong." 

The  War — No  Room  for  Neutrals 
"  The  issues  at  stake  are  vital,  and  the  fate  of 
the  world  hangs  upon  them.  And  the  people 
of  the  earth,  although  some  may  look  on  with  an 
air  of  indifference  and  hold  themselves  aloof,  are 
being  enveloped,  against  their  will,  in  this  great 
struggle,  which,  like  some  great  tidal  wave,  sweeps 
resistlessly  over  the  whole  earth,  and  cannot  be 
dammed  here  or  there  by  the  act  of  any  man 
or  nation.  The  destiny  of  the  world  is  to-day 
trembling    in    the    balance,    and    every    nation, 
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eveiy  man  must  make  up  his  mind  on  which  side 
he  shall  take  his  stand." 


The  War  will  leave  the  World  very 
different 

"  This  war  will  leave  the  world  very  different 
from  what  it  found  it.  There  were  many  of  us 
drifting  along  pleasant,  profitable  channels.  The 
call  of  duty  fell  dully  on  our  ears.  We  turned 
our  backs  on  the  purifying  waters  of  self-sacrifice. 
We  thought  only  of  pleasures,  or  at  best  of 
privileges  rather  than  duties.  This  war  has 
come  at  once  as  a  mighty  spur,  a  sedative,  a 
corrective — perhaps  needed  by  our  race  for  its 
salvation.  At  any  rate,  it  has  come.  It  will 
profoundly  affect  the  destiny  of  our  race  ;  it 
will  profoundly  affect  the  destiny  of  the  whole 

world."  ;:;^ 

German  Barbarism 

"  If  by  any  malign  stroke  of  fate  the  issue 
should  turn  against  us,  the  clock  of  civilization 
would  be  set  back  a  hundred  years.  The  out- 
look of  mankind  would  be  profoundly  changed. 
Evil  would  have  overcome  good.  Force  would 
have  trampled  upon  Right.  We  should  fall  back 
into  what,  although  it  might  be  disguised  under 
the  thin  veneer  of  Kultur,  would  nevertheless 
be  a  real  state  of  barbarism  ;  for  barbarism  does 
not  differ  from  civilization  in  appearance,  but 
in  reality.  Not  by  their  garments  alone  do 
civilized  men  differ  from  barbarians,  but  in  their 
thoughts,    in    their   outlook   upon   life,    in    their 
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conduct,  and  by  the  acceptance  of  the  standard 
of  right,  not  might." 

Mr.  Hughes  on  London 

"  Here  in  this  ancient  citadel  of  our  civic 
Hberties,  after  nearly  two  years  of  the  Empire's 
trial  in  the  fiery  furnace,  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  the  freedom  of  this,  the  greatest  city 
of  the  vi^orld,  the  cradle  of  our  race,  whose 
glorious  traditions  stretch  back  into  the  grey 
dawn  of  time  ;  which  was  before  Caesar  and 
his  legions  came  ;  which  has  seen  Celt,  Saxon 
and  Norman  merge  into  one  people ;  which 
has  on  occasion  defied  the  arbitrary  power  of 
kings  ;  whose  growth  has  kept  pace  with  that 
of  our  race ;  which  has  watched  the  nation 
send  out  its  sturdy  broods  to  the  farthermost 
corners  of  the  earth,  and  seen  them  increase  and 
multiply ;  whose  power  for  centuries  has  ex- 
tended throughout  the  world  ;  whose  fame  is 
known  wherever  men  gather  together ;  and 
which  now,  resolutely  determined  to  continue 
this  great  struggle  until  victory  crowns  our 
arms,  gathers  Australia  into  her  ample  bosom, 
and  in  fitting  token  of  the  part  she  has  played 
and  is  playing  in  this  war  bids  her  stand  by  her 
side  as  her  equal  and  dowers  her  with  all  the 
rights  of  her  ancient  citizenship." 

Mr.  Hughes  on  the  British  Empire 

"  The   British   Empire   covers   a    fifth   of   the 

earth.     Much  of  it  is  a  veritable  land  of  promise, 

an  alluring  bait  to  those  predatory  Powers  v/ho 

know  but  one  law — that  to  the  strong  belong  all 
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things.  Visionaries  may  babble  about  peace, 
but  the  stern  lesson  which  the  history  of  all 
ages,  as  well  as  the  great  conflict  in  which  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  now  engaged,  has  to 
teach,  is  written  in  letters  of  fire,  so  that  all  but 
those  who  are  wilfully  bUnd  may  read  and  mark. 
If  we  are  to  hold  this  great  Empire  we  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  it.  And  since  the  defence 
of  his  country  is  the  primary  duty  of  every  free 
man,  this  task  is  one  which  as  a  Democracy  we 
ought  gladly  to  undertake.  The  responsibility 
of  the  world's  peace,  of  true  civilization,  and  the 
future  of  Democracy  depend  upon  our  ability 
to  do  so.  But  it  is  no  light  task.  See  where  we 
stand,  and  take  heed.  Look  at  the  spaces 
covered  by  the  great  Dominions  of  Canada, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  Australia  and  Canada 
are  both  larger  than  the  United  States  of 
America.  South  Africa  is  larger  than  France 
and  Germany  combined.  The  United  States 
of  America  has  a  population  of  a  hundred  millions 
and  is  not  secure  from  danger.  Yet  these  three 
Dominions — to  say  nothing  of  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  other  outposts  of  the  Empire — 
with  a  combined  area  nearly  three  times  that  of 
the  United  States,  have  a  population  of  only 
fifteen  millions.  After  making  every  allowance 
for  desert  and  barren  lands,  think  how  the  palms 
of  nations  inflamed  with  the  lust  of  conquest, 
desiring  room  for  expansion,  for  a  place  in  the 
sun,  itch  to  gather  those  vast,  rich  and  fertile 
lands  within  their  grip,  and  then  you  will  better 
understand  what  the  defence  of  ou-r  Empire 
means.     Is  it  not  as  clear  as  noonday  that  in 
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unity  is  our  strength  and  our  safety  ?  How  can 
the  scanty  population  of  our  Dominions — cast 
upon  their  own  resources — hope  to  hold  their 
great  heritage  ?  The  day  may  come  when  the 
Dominions  can  do  so,  but  certainly  that  day  is 
not  yet." 

How    TO    POPULATE    THE    EmPIRE 

"  Now  the  other  fact  which  stands  out  is  that 
if  we  are  to  keep  this  Empire  as  a  heritage  for 
the  British  race,  as  I  feel  sure  we  are  resolutely 
and  inflexibly  determined  to  do,  we  must  create 
conditions  under  which  the  population  of  both 
these  Islands  and  the  Dominions  will  rapidly 
increase  and  multiply.  And  as  mere  numbers 
avail  nothing,  we  must  create  an  environment 
which  will  breed  a  virile  and  resourceful  people. 
Wealth  will  not  save  us  if  our  crop  of  such  men 
fails.  Lacking  men,  Rome  and  the  mighty 
Empires  of  the  ancients  fell,  and  the  dust  of 
ages  covers  their  prone  monuments.  The 
defence  of  our  Empire  rests  ultimately  upon 
the  basis  of  such  a  national  policy  in  Britain 
herself,  as  well  as  in  the  Dominions  oversea,  as 
will  organize  and  develop  our  tremendous  re- 
sources, promote  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industries,  and  ensure  to  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  those  opportunities 
of  employment,  those  conditions  and  remunera- 
tion of  labour,  and  that  standard  of  comfort 
which  are  the  just  heritage  of  a  civiHzed  people, 
and  lacking  which  the  British  race  will  dwindle 
and  degenerate,  and  our  mighty  Empire  crumble 
and  decay.     We  must  see  to  it,  therefore,  that 
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from  one  end  of  this  great  Empire  to  the  other 
the  gates  of  opportunity  shall  be  slammed  in  no 
man's  face.  There  must  be  a  chance  for 
everyone. 

"  So  far  as  German  trade  can  be  eradicated  in 
Australia  itself,  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth will  destroy  it  utterly,  not  merely  root 
and  branch,  but  in  the  seed  as  well." 

Britain's  Absolute  Need  of  Regeneration 

"  In  Australia  conventions  that  bind  you  in 
this  place  have  little  or  no  meaning.  There 
men  have  at  least  a  chance.  There  the  founda- 
tions of  a  lasting  civilization  have  been  well  and 
truly  laid,  and  I  shall  say  no  more  to  you  on 
that  than  this  :  that  in  the  hour  of  Britain's 
greatest  trial,  when  the  whole  fabric  of  her 
being  is  torn,  when  every  great  convention  and 
every  tradition  and  every  belief  is  in  the  flux 
— in  the  melting-pot — I  would  say  to  you  that 
one  thing  is  necessary  for  your  national  salvation, 
and  without  it  national  salvation  is  impossible. 
It  is  no  small  reform  ;  no  one  little  move  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  that  is  sufficient  to  save 
the  people  of  Britain  at  this  juncture.  It  is  the 
regeneration  of  spirit ;  it  is  the  setting  of  the 
whole  national,  economical  and  social  house  in 
order." 

Government  Dissensions  and  Hesitation 

"  There  is  no  hope  for  national  salvation 
except  by  self-sacrifice,  and  unless  men  shall 
give  up  something  that  they  value  there  is  no 
hope.     It  is  not  courage  we  lack,  or  tenacity  of 
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purpose.  We  lack  nothing  save  only  that  where 
there  should  be  unity  there  is  dissension  ;  where 
there  should  be  a  clear  sight  and  a  clear  path 
along  which  we  should  travel  to  national  safety 
and  to  ultimate  and  decisive  victory,  there  is  a 
hesitation  and  uncertainty.  There  ought  to  be 
no  uncertainty.  The  light  is  plain,  and  the 
way  is  clear,  and  it  is  for  the  men  of  Britain, 
whether  they  be  Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  English, 
or  the  men  of  the  outer  Dominions,  to  tread  it." 

Cloak  of  Naturalization 

"  In  the  great  German  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial conquest  of  the  earth  the  Germans 
always  assumed  the  nationality  of  the  country 
they  intended  to  despoil  and  betray.  It  was 
a  ridiculously  easy  thing  to  impose  upon  the 
generous  hospitality  which  we  extended  to  all 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  England,  the  Frankfort 
group  is  represented  by  an  '  English  '  firm  ;  in 
the  United  States  the  octopus  calls  itself  the 
American  Metal  Company ;  in  Africa,  the 
African  Metal  Company  ;  and  in  Australia,  the 
Australian  Metal  Company.  What  is  in  a 
name  ?  Nothing  !  Or  in  an  oath  ?  Nothing  ! 
They  took  the  name  best  suited  to  serve  their 
purpose,  and  the  oath  of  naturalization  as  lightly 
as  other  men  say  '  Good  morning.'  The  cer- 
tificate of  naturalization  was  to  them  a  scrap 
of  paper." 

Our  Pro-German  Middlemen 

"  There  are  some  people  in  this  country  to- 
day— calling    themselves    British,    citizens — who 
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would  rather  we  lost  the  war  than  that  German 
trade  with  England  and  German  influence  in 
English  trade  should  be  lost.  They  do  not  say 
so,  of  course,  but  beneath  the  surface  they  are 
with  Germany." 

The  Awakening  of  Britain 

"  The  eyes  of  the  British  are  open.  A  people 
slow  to  anger,  unsuspicious  of  guile  in  others, 
foolishly  generous  in  throwing  open  their  land 
to  the  world,  offering  sanctuary  to  all,  even  to 
those  who  proposed  first  to  exploit  and  then 
betray  them — it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
we  as  a  nation  awoke  to  the  peril  in  which  we 
stood.  But  though  the  awakening  came  late, 
it  has  come  in  earnest.  Britain  is  thoroughly 
aroused.  It  is  stirred  to  its  very  depths.  Like 
a  strong  man  called  upon  to  fight  for  his  life, 
who  casts  his  outer  garments  aside  and  strips  to 
the  buff,  so  stilted  conventions,  party  shibboleths, 
cherished  doctrines  have  been  put  away,  and 
quietly  but  determinedly  the  nation  is  throwing 
its  whole  energy  into  the  fight." 

Scrapping  Prejudices  to  Win  the  War 

"  To  me  what  is  at  once  the  most  appealing 
and  hopeful  sign  is  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  people  recognize  the  futility  of  their  former 
views  of  national  and  economic  life.  They  are 
ready  to  scrap  everything  in  which  they  formerly 
believed  in  order  to  ensure  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy.  I  emphasize  that  word 
'  decisive,'  for  nothing  short  of  a  decisive  victory 
will  avail." 
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The  Only  Genuine  Peace 

"  Germany's  military  power  must  be  utterly 
crushed,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  peace  of  the 
world  be  assured.  Peace  under  any  other  con- 
ditions would  be  only  a  period  of  feverish  prepara- 
tion for  another  and  even  more  fearful  struggle. 
When  the  civilized  world  has  lifted  herself  from 
the  shambles,  she  must  be  able  to  rest  herself  on 
the  sweet,  green  pastures  of  peace,  unhaunted  by 
the  dreadful  spectre  of  war." 
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LEADING   DATES    IN   MR.    HUGHES'S 
CAREER 

1864.  September  25th.  William  Morris  Hughes 
born  in  North  Wales. 

1872.  Goes  to  Llandudno  Grammar  School. 

1874.  Goes  to  Burdett-Coutts'  School  in  West- 
minster. 

1879.  Becomes  a  pupil  teacher. 

1884.  Goes  out  to  Brisbane  and  takes  a  variety 
of  posts  up  country  in  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales  for  five  or  six  years. 

1890.  Settles  in  Sydney  and  first  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Holman. 

1890.  First  Labour  Electoral  League  formed  at 
Balmain — Mr.  Hughes  an  original  member. 

1 89 1.  First  Labour  Party  returned  to  New  South 
Wales  Parliament.  Mr.  Hughes  takes  a 
prominent  part  in  the   campaign. 

1893.  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Holman  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  adoption  of  the  "  solidarity 
pledge  " — each  member  of  the  Party  being 
pledged  to  a  definite  programme. 

1894.  Mr.  Hughes  returned  to  New  South  Wales 
Parliament  for  Lang  Division  of  Sydney. 
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Solidarity  —  a      pledged      Labour      Party 

appeals  to  Electorate  of  New  South  Wales 

— wins     1 6   seats    out     of    125    in    Lower 

House. 

1S99.  Mr.  Hughes  instrumental  in  placing  Early 

Closing    Act    and    City    Franchise    Act    in 

Statute  Book. 

1899.  Organizes  the  Sydney  Wharf  Labourers' 
Union,  of  which  he  became  General 
Secretary,  and  the  Sydney  Carters'  Union, 
of  which  he  became  President. 

Mr.  Hughes  also  much  interested  in  settling 
the  form  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 

1900.  The  Federation  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  established. 

1 90 1.  Mr.  Hughes  first  advocates  compulsory 
military  training  in  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  and  later  gets  it  made  a  plank 
of  the  Labour  Platform. 

1901.  First  Federal  Parliament  opened  with  16 
Labour  Members  out  of  75  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  8  out  of  36  in  the  Senate. 

1 90 1.  Mr.  Hughes  elected  to  Federal  Parliament 
for  West  Sydney. 

1903.  Mr.  Hughes  called  to  the  Bar. 

1904.  Second  Federal  Parliament — 23  out  of  75 
Labour  Members  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 14  out  of  36  in  Senate. 

Mr.    Hughes    re-elected    for    West    Sydney. 
Mr.   J.   C.   Watson  forms   the  first   Labour 

Administration. 
Mr.   Hughes   offered   Attorney-Generalship, 

but  prefers  Ministry  for  External  Affairs. 
Labour  Ministry  defeated  after  four  months, 
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1905.  Commonwealth  Court  of  Arbitration 
estabUshed. 

1905.  Mr.  Hughes  Chairman  of  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Navigation  Bill. 

1905.  New  Protection  first  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

1906.  Deakin  Government  make  it  one  of  their 
fighting  planks.  The  Act  only  operative 
for  a  very  few  months,  and  then  declared 
ultra  vires  by  High  Court. 

1907.  Third  Federal  Parliament — 27  out  of  75 
Labour  Members  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 15  out  of  36  Labour  Members  in 
Senate. 

1907.  Mr.  Hughes  revisits  England  for  the  first 
time  as  Delegate  to  Imperial  Navigation 
Conference. 

Labour    Party    supports    Deakin     Ministry 
till  November,  1908. 
1907-8.  Ben    Tillett    visits    Australia  and  meets 
Mr.  Hughes  there. 

1908.  Second  Labour  Ministry  formed,  with 
Mr.  Andrew  Fisher  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Hughes  becomes  the  Attorney  -  General. 
1909.  After  eight  and  a  half  months  a 
"  Fusion  "  of  the  two  old  Parties  turns  the 
Fisher  Government  out. 

1908.  Old  Age  and  InvaHd  Pensions  Act  passed. 

1909.  Old  Age  and  Invahd  Pensions  Act  comes 
into  force. 

1909.  Great  coal  strike  begins  and  lasts  five 
months. 

1910.  Mr.  Hughes  settles  coal  strike. 

1910.  April    13th.     Fourth    Federal    Parliament 
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elected — with  42  out  of  75  Labour  Members 

in  House  of  Representatives — 23  out  of  36 

Labour  Members  in  Senate. 

Mr.  Fisher  again  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Hughes  again  Attorney-General. 

Third      Labour      Ministry      begins      office 

April  29th. 
Mr.  Hughes  responsible  for  the  Progressive 
Land  Value  Tax. 

1 910.  The  New  Protection  Policy  brought  in. 

1910.  Defence  Act  passed. 

Commonwealth  Bank  and  note-issue  by  the 

Commonwealth. 
Commonwealth  to  take  over  Northern  terri- 
tory. 
Building  of  the  Federal  Capital. 
Construction  of  Trans-Continental  Railway. 
Legislation  dealing  with  Navigation. 

1 910.  Acting  Prime  Minister  while  Mr.  Fisher  was 
at  the  opening  of  South  African  Parliament, 
for  three  months.  191 1.  Mr.  Hughes  Acting 
Prime  Minister  while  Mr.  Fisher  was  in  Eng- 
land at  Imperial  Conference  for  seven  months. 

1910.  November.     Land  Tax  Act  became  law. 

1 910.  November.  Northern  Territory  Accept- 
ance Act  passed. 

1910.  Labour  Party  makes  New  Protection  one 
of  its  principal  fighting  planks. 

191 1.  June  30th.  Defence  Act  comes  into 
operation. 

191 1.  The  great  Brisbane  Strike. 

191 1.  Married  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  daughter 
of  a  New  South  Wales  squatter. 

1912.  April  29th.     Amendments  to  Constitution 
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Act  defeated  in  five  States  out  of  six  in  the 
Referendum. 
1907.  Founds  Waterside-Workers'  Federation. 

191 3.  Organizes  and  becomes  President  of  the 
Austrahan  Unions  Federation. 

1913-1914.  The  Labour  Party  is  in  opposition 
for  fifteen  months. 

1914.  September.  The  present  Parhament 
elected  and  Labour  Party  returns  to  power. 

191 5.  Mr.  Hughes  succeeds  Mr.  Fisher  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Austraha. 

191 5.  October  27th.     Mr.  Hughes  sworn  in  as 

Prime  Minister. 
1915.  November  nth.     Mr.  Hughes  announces 

in  Parhament  that  the  British  Government 

had   invited   him    to   London   to   exchange 

views  on  Imperial  affairs. 

191 5.  Settled  wharf  strike  about  loading  wheat 
just  before  he  sailed  for  England. 

1916.  Visits  England  second  time  on  invitation 
of  British  Government,  who  want  his  advice 
at  the  Councils.  Visits  Canada  and  New 
Zealand,  and  exchanges  views  with  their 
Prime  Ministers,  who  agree  upon  a  basis  of 
comm.on  policy. 

1916.  Mr.  Hughes  cancels  all  contracts  with 
Germans,  re-organizes  the  metal  industry, 
founds  Australian  Metal  Exchange  and  casts 
out  all  Germans  from  Australian  companies. 

1916.  Feb.  1 8th.  Mr.  Hughes  sworn  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  Privy  Council ;  attends  a 
meeting  of  Canadian  Cabinet  at  Ottawa. 

1916.  March.  Sworn  a  member  of  the  British 
Privy  Council. 
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COMPULSORY  MILITARY  TRAINING 
FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  AN 
AUSTRALIAN  LABOUR  LEADER* 

I  DO  not  propose — I  think  it  would  be  quite 
wrong  for  me  to  try  to  do  so — to  tell  you  how 
to  defend  Great  Britain,  but  I  assume  that  what 
is  true  of  Australia  will  be  true,  or  truer,  of 
Great  Britain.  If  the  needs  of  Australia  are 
great,  the  needs  of  Great  Britain  are  greater. 
We  in  Australia  may  be  less  prepared,  but  our 
dangers  are  not  so  great.  Your  confidence  in 
the  Navy  makes  you  less  liable  to  do  that  which 
is  right  than  even  we  in  Australia,  who  have 
but  the  tail-end  of  a  squadron,  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  withdrawn  from  our  coasts. 

I  am  no  soldier.  I  make  no  pretence  to  know 
anything  at  all  about  this  matter  from  the 
standpoint    of   a   soldier.     I    am    a    citizen,    and 

*  An  address  delivered  by  the  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes,  M.P.,  at 
Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  24th  April,  1907,  with  Lord  Roberts  in 
the  chair. 

Since  this  speech  was  delivered,  a  Bill  for  Compulsory  Military 
Training  has  been  introduced  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament, 
and  has  become  law,  taking  effect  from  ist  January,  191 1. 
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because,  after  all,  the  country  is  composed 
primarily  of  citizens  who  are  vitally  interested 
in  everything  that  concerns  their  citizenship,  I 
venture  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon  on  one  of 
the  basic  duties  of  every  citizen.  There  is 
another  reason,  too,  why  I  have  hoped  that 
you  would  hear  me.  I  am  associated  in  political 
life  with  a  party  that  does  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  many  of  you  here.  I  think  it  an  honour 
to  be  associated  with  that  party  ;  but  I  do  also 
regret  and  deplore  their  present  attitude  towards 
any  system  of  universal  training  of  our  citizens 
for  effective  home  defence.  The  majority  of 
my  friends  here  seem  to  think  that  such  a  prin- 
ciple is  undemocratic.  No  one  has  ventured  to 
say  that  my  democracy  does  not  go  far  enough, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  this  univer- 
sal training  is  not  only  democratic,  but  that, 
wanting  it,  democracy  must  inevitably  perish. 

Now  let  me  begin  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
primary  duty  of  every  citizen  to  defend  his 
own  country.  This  is  not  only  a  primary  duty, 
it  is  a  duty  that  cannot  be  delegated.  It  is  a 
personal  duty.  One  hears  from  time  to  time  a 
great  outcry  against  women  who  give  their 
infants  out  to  nurse.  And  there  is  good  cause 
for  this,  for  the  nursing  of  children,  after  all,  is 
a  personal  duty.  And  the  defence  of  one's 
country  is  a  duty  so  personal  and  so  primary  in 
its  very  nature  that  it  can  only  be  neglected 
— and  to  delegate  it  is  to  neglect  it — at  the 
imminent  peril  of  our  civil  liberties  and  our 
national  existence. 
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Those  who  oppose  universal  training  for 
national  defence  do  so  for  various  reasons,  but 
their  reasons  are  not  always  logical  and  never 
sufficient.  Some  of  our  opponents  say  that  it 
is  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  British  people. 
This  is  the  stock  argument  of  those  who  oppose 
all  reforms.  I  cannot  remember  an  occasion 
when  a  progressive  proposal  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Australian  Parliaments  that  this  phrase 
has  not  been  used  a  dozen  times.  If  we  are  to 
believe  these  critics,  all  reform  is  opposed  to 
the  genius  of  the  British  people.  But  even  if 
that  were  so,  we  who  advocate  universal  training 
have  nothing  to  fear,  because  it  is  those  people 
who  oppose  us  who  advocate  something  new. 
We  stand  by  that  which  was  the  law  in  England 
for  centuries,  and  never  proved  wanting  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  security  against  the 
foreign  invader  or  of  the  preservation  of  our 
civil  liberties.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this 
historical  fact,  which  these  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  conveniently  forgotten.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  for  hundreds  of  years  a  standing 
army  was  never  tolerated,  nor  was  the  need  of 
one  felt,  in  England.  It  is  to  me  an  astounding 
thing  that  men  who  love  liberty  and  devote 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  social  reform  should 
tolerate  a  professional  soldiery.  For  a  standing 
arm.y  is  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of  democracy. 
It  is  a  menace  to  civil  liberty,  a  ready  and  fearful 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  despot  or  an  un- 
scrupulous politician  to  crush  liberty  and  oppress 
the  people.  Men  standing  on  the  same  plat- 
form as  I  do  live  in  a  fool's  paradise  when  they 
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delegate  the  defence  of  their  country  to  a  hired 
soldier,  whom  until  lately  they  would  not  even 
tolerate,  whom  until  quite  recently  at  any  rate 
they  would  not  admit  to  their  places  of  public 
amusement.  A  soldier,  a  common  soldier,  was 
regarded  as  a  pariah.  And  yet  it  is  to  this  man, 
v/hom  they  despise  and  detest,  that  the  English 
have  delegated  this  sacred  duty  of  defending 
their  country  and  their  constitutional  liberties. 

This  distrust  of  a  standing  army  is  ingrained 
in  the  Englishman.  In  days  gone  by  he  would 
not  permit  it,  because  he  believed  that  by  it  his 
liberties  were  endangered ;  his  opportunities 
for  reform  and  redress  gone.  Those  who  oppose 
universal  training  say  that  the  very  name  of 
conscription  is  repugnant  to  the  British  people. 
No  doubt  it  is.  But  we  do  not  advocate  con- 
scription, and  those  who  imagine  that  universal 
military  training  and  conscription  are  one  and 
the  same  thing  confuse  tvv^o  things  entirely 
and  fundamentally  distinct.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  compulsion  in  botli  systems.  Water 
is  water,  whether  it  is  in  a  decanter  or  in  the 
sea,  but  the  difference  of  getting  drowned 
and  of  taking  a  drink  is  very  great.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  in  conscription,  as  we  know  it 
on  the  Continent,  every  man  is  liable  to  be 
called  for  service  and  has  to  present  himself ; 
and  it  is  quite  true,  too,  that  under  universal 
training  every  able-bodied  man  of  suitable  age 
would  be  called  upon,  but  there  the  similarity 
in  the  two  systems  ends.  Conscription  pro- 
duces militarism  ;    universal  training  destroys  it. 
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Conscription  produces  a  caste  ;  universal  train- 
ing deals  with  the  nation  and  places  all  men  on 
one  level.  Conscription  keeps  a  man  long 
enough  in  the  colours  to  make  him  primarily 
a  soldier  ;  it  takes  him  from  his  civil  employment 
for  three,  four,  or  five  years  at  a  critical  period 
of  his  life  ;  it  withdraws  him  from  production  ; 
it  often  ruins  him  for  any  civil  calling.  He 
belongs  to  a  class  apart  from  his  fellow-country- 
men. He  sees  in  war  the  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  he  longs  for  war.  A  military 
caste  has  nothing  to  fear  from  war,  nothing  to 
hope  for  in  peace.  A  citizen  soldier,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  man  whose  very  interest  is 
bound  up  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  He 
prepares  himself  to  defend  his  country  in  the 
same  vvay  as  he  prepares  to  discharge  any  other 
duty  of  his  citizenship.  War  means  to  him  the 
rude  disturbance  of  his  trade  or  professional 
prospects.  He  hates  war,  but,  like  a  wise  man, 
he  is  prepared  for  it,  and  being  prepared  he 
fears  it  less. 

But  our  critics  say,  "  There  is  compulsion  in 
your  scheme."  Of  course  there  is.  But  is 
compulsion  some  new  thing  ?  Civilization  itself 
is  based  on  compulsion,  and  could  not  exist  for 
a  day  were  it  not  for  the  sanction  of  the  law. 
The  law  exists  in  order  that  those  liberties  that 
we  have  may  be  enjoyed.  We  have  liberty  in 
this  direction  or  in  that,  but  we  can  only  have 
it  and  enjoy  it  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
There  is  compulsion  in  all  other  civil  duties, 
and  in  this,  the  primary  duty  of  every  citizen, 
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that  of  defending  his  country,  why  should 
compulsion  be  absent  ?  Perhaps  you  do  not 
believe  in  vaccination,  but  it  has  been  decided 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  child  to 
be  vaccinated  and  a  bad  thing  to  have  small- 
pox, and  your  child  is  vaccinated.  You  may 
belong  to  the  Anti-Vaccination  Society,  but 
that  will  not  affect  the  law  in  a  country  where 
vaccination  is  compulsory.  You  must  have  your 
child  vaccinated  or  pay  a  fine,  or,  in  default,  go 
to  gaol.  The  sanitary  laws  and  the  health 
regulations  of  the  country  are  enforced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  That  we 
should  use  compulsion  to  guard  ourselves  against 
disease  and  not  against  a  foreign  enemy  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  inconsistent.  To  employ  a 
professional  soldier  whom  we  despise  to  defend 
our  country,  supplemented  by  patriotic  citizens 
who  volunteer  their  services,  proves  that  for 
the  British  race  the  experience  of  the  ages 
has  been  in  vain.  We  prefer  a  slothful  ease  to 
the  cultivation  of  civic  virtues,  and  demand 
privileges  while  we  shirk  the  corresponding 
duties.  To  do  one's  duty  is  very  often  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  thing.  To  pay  taxes  is  not 
pleasant,  yet  it  has  to  be  done,  and  no  man 
would  dare  get  on  a  platform  and  say  that  any 
State  could  be  governed  without  taxation.  The 
British  Labour  Party  are,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, vehemently  opposed  to  the  defence  of 
their  country  upon  sound  and  effective  lines. 
If  they  had  their  way  what  would  they  do  in  a 
Socialistic  State  where,  as  I  understand  it,  an 
idle  class  would  not  be  tolerated  ?     Every  man 
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knows  that  if  the  SociaHst  Party  were  in  power 
the  country  would  have  to  be  defended  by  a 
citizen  army.  And  for  the  SociaHst  to  complain 
about  compulsion  is  like  the  devil  complaining 
about  sin.  The  Socialistic  system  is  based  upon 
compulsion,  civilization  itself  is  based  upon 
compulsion.  Take  the  education  of  children. 
We  must  educate  our  children  because  we  have 
put  the  government  of  this  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  You  cannot  have  ignorant 
and  illiterate  voters  at  the  peril  of  your  national 
life.  You  must  educate  your  child,  and  because 
a  child  cannot  be  educated  if  it  is  hungry  it 
has  been  lately  determined  that,  if  necessary, 
children  should  be  fed  by  the  State.  But 
education  of  children  is  only  one  illustration  of 
this  universal  principle  in  civilized  society.  You 
have  to  contribute  towards  the  upkeep  of  your 
picture  galleries,  museums,  parks,  gardens.  Parlia- 
ment, and  other  institutions,  and  yet,  while  you 
compel  the  citizen  to  do  all  these  things,  you 
permit  him  to  evade  altogether  this  most 
essential  of  all  duties,  the  defence  of  his  country. 

I  spoke  to  a  prominent  man  the  other  day 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  he  said  that 
the  real  reason  the  politicians  did  not  advocate 
it  was  because  the  people  would  not  have  it. 
And  the  man  in  the  street,  when  asked,  says  that 
it  cannot  be  any  good  because  no  politician  is 
in  favour  of  it.  Now  this  sort  of  reasoning  does 
not  strike  me  as  very  convincing.  The  people 
are  opposed  to  a  great  number  of  things,  but 
that  is   no  reason    why    those    who    believe    in 
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them  should  not  advocate  them.  I  take  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  campaign  as  a  good  illustra- 
tion. I  want  to  say,  as  one  who  is  as  firm 
a  Free  Trader  now  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life, 
that,  had  Mr.  Chamberlain  sat  down  and 
accepted  the  dictum  that  because  the  people 
would  not  have  it  therefore  it  was  no  good 
going  on  with  it,  there  would  not  be  such  a 
body  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  as  there 
is  to-day  in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform.  If  Peter 
the  Hermit  had  listened  to  the  cry  that  the 
people  would  not  have  the  Crusade,  no  doubt 
there  would  have  been  no  Crusade.  If  the 
Labour  Party  itself  had  done  that  it  would  never 
have  been  the  force  it  is.  People  will  have  just 
what  they  can  be  persuaded  is  proper  for  them, 
and  for  the  politician  to  say  that  people  will  not 
have  universal  training  is  absurd.  The  people 
being  quite  misled  in  this  matter,  and  blind  to 
their  very  grave  danger,  they  naturally  accept 
that  state  of  things  which  is  usual,  and  dread 
any  change.  And  I  regret  to  say  that  any 
change  that  involves  the  performance  of  new 
duties  is  particularly  opposed  by  a  very  large 
section  of  the  community,  though  anything 
which  increases  their  privileges  is  accepted  with- 
out question.  It  is,  I  think,  a  lesson,  and  a 
fundamental  one,  to  be  pushed  home  to  every 
man  and  every  woman  in  a  free  country,  that 
you  cannot  separate  a  right  from  its  correspond- 
ing duty.  Here  in  this  country  we  enjoy  free- 
dom and  Hberty.  No  doubt  there  are  other 
worlds  to  conquer,  other  reforms  to  be  obtained, 
but  we  have  a  deep,  sure,  and  enduring  founda- 
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tion  upon  which  we  may  rear  the  most  magni- 
ficent social  edifice  of  civil  and  social  liberty 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  have  by  our 
example  in  the  cause  of  liberty  stimulated  the 
men  of  other  countries,  but  in  this  most  im- 
portant matter  we  seem  to  lag  behind.  Certainly 
we  can  never  hope  that  we  shall  endure  either 
as  an  Empire  or  as  a  Free  State,  or  as  a  free 
people  in  a  Free  State,  unless  we  awake  to  a 
keener  sense  of  our  duties  and  responsibilities. 
At  present,  as  I  have  said,  we  delegate  this 
primary  duty  to  a  professional  soldiery.  Now 
there  are  two  ways  of  effectively  defending  this 
country  against  invasion.  One  is  by  a  pro- 
fessional soldiery,  sufficient  in  numbers,  armed 
with  the  very  latest  and  most  up-to-date  weapons, 
organized  upon  a  plan  which  will  permit  them 
to  be  hurried  in  this  direction  or  that  at  a 
moment's  notice.  That,  and  that  alone,  is  the 
alternative  to  the  scheme  which  I  advocate. 
Now  to  have  such  a  standing  army  as  would 
suffice  for  the  requirements  of  this  great  Empire 
would  increase  by  at  least  lOO  per  cent,  the 
present  cost  of  defence.  But  the  increased  cost 
would  be  the  least  of  the  objections  to  its  adop- 
tion. It  would  make  of  us  a  military  nation. 
It  would  surround  us  with  all  those  undesirable 
conditions  which  exist  on  the  Continent,  and 
which  we  as  Englishmen  have  always  detested. 

It  is  no  use  for  a  man  to  say,  "  Oh,  well,  we'll 
muddle  along  as  we  are."  That  is  the  attitude 
of  every  imprudent  and  unwise  man.  He  does 
not  insure  his  life  against  accident.     He   is   in 
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the  heyday  of  his  vigour.  His  friends  may  be 
struck  down,  but  he  is  favoured  by  the  gods. 
He  will  go  on  for  ever  ;  nothing  will  happen  to 
him.  Well,  he  goes  on,  and  one  day  they  bring 
him  home  on  a  shutter,  or  perhaps  in  a  hand-bag. 
We  say  that  every  man  who  does  not  insure  his 
life  and  property  is  a  fool,  or  worse,  and  yet 
here  we  are  as  a  nation,  wickedly  neglectful  of 
our  National  Insurance.  For  that  is  what  an 
inefficient  scheme  of  defence  surely  is  ! 

Now  we  come  to  another  reason  for  not 
adopting  universal  training  that  is  very  generally 
advanced.  "  We  rely  on  the  Navy."  Of  course 
we  do.  I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  better 
for  England,  better  for  her  future,  if  for  a  fort- 
night there  were  no  Navy,  and  then  we  should 
have  to  do  something.  It  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  a  politician  to  get  up  and  say  "  Compulsion 
is  odious,"  or  for  the  man  in  the  street  to  say 
"  We'll  muddle  along  as  we  are."  There  would 
be  no  possibility  of  muddling  along  then.  No 
disguise  would  then  hide  the  facts  from  every 
man,  no  matter  how  blind,  and  show  him  our 
actual  position.  You  speak  of  the  Navy  with 
pride,  and  you  do  right.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  most  mighty  instrument  of  naval  warfare 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  at  present  a  large 
portion  of  this  Navy  is  detached  for  home 
defence.  The  Empire  suffers  ;  we  in  Australia 
suffer,  because  you  are  unable  to  defend  your- 
selves. You  ought  to  set  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  a  better  example.  They  speak  in  this 
Conference  of  Colonial  Prime  Ministers  now  of 
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Imperial  Defence.  1  say  there  is  only  one 
scheme  of  Imperial  Defence  which  is  at  once 
effective,  sound,  and  possible,  and  that  is  that 
every  integral  part  of  the  Empire  shall  be  in  a 
position,  if  necessary,  to  defend  itself.  When  I 
speak  of  defence  I  mean  defence,  not  offence. 
Universal  training  should  have  regard  only  to 
the  defence  of  one's  own  country,  and  not  to 
foreign  service.  No  doubt  the  Volunteer  system 
is  the  best  for  that.  A  man  should  not  be  asked 
to  leave  his  country  if  he  does  not  wish  it.  But 
as  to  the  duty  of  defending  one's  country,  no 
one  who  enjoys  citizenship  can  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  any  doubt  about  that. 

I  come  now  to  another  objection  to  universal 
training  that  some  of  my  friends  are  very  fond 
of  putting  forward,  "  the  brotherhood  of  man." 
Now  "  the  brotherhood  of  man "  is  a  most 
desirable  thing,  but  those  who  speak  about  it 
in  this  connection  forget  two  things.  One  is 
that  the  brotherhood  of  man  does  not  mean 
the  exclusion  of  English  people  and  the  ex- 
tension of  brotherly  love  only  to  foreigners.  At 
any  rate  it  means  that  an  Englishman  is  to  be 
treated  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  foreigner. 
Now,  how  do  these  men  display  their  brotherly 
love  for  Englishmen  ?  If  they  are  assaulted  or 
robbed  by  another  Englishman  what  do  they 
do  ?  "  The  brotherhood  of  man "  doctrine 
does  not  affect  their  actions,  and  they  do 
one  of  two  sensible  and  natural  things,  either 
defend  themselves  or  call  for  the  police.  If  an 
Englishman    invades    my    house    I    have     him 
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arrested  ;  shall  I  do  less  with  a  foreigner  who 
invades  my  country  ?  Why  should  we  not 
extend  exactly  the  same  treatment  to  the 
foreigner  as  to  our  own  citizen  ?  If  a  man  kills 
another  in  this  country  we  hang  him,  and  is  it 
proposed  that  we  shall  welcome  the  foreign 
invader,  who  comes  here  to  kill  and  despoil  us, 
with  open  arms  and  call  him  our  dear  brother  ? 
Not  one  of  those  who  talk  about  brotherly  love 
ever  dare  put  this  principle  into  practice  in  their 
daily  life. 

No  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  the  reason  for 
opposing  our  proposal  is  a  jealous  distrust  of  the 
Government.  For  a  long  while  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  was  an  enemy  of  the  people, 
the  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  class. 
The  Government  is  now  in  the  hands  not  of  the 
whole  people,  but  very  nearly  so.  In  Australia 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people.  But 
formerly  the  people  were  jealous  of  the  Govern- 
ment controlled  by  a  class  whose  class  interests 
were  obvious.  Now  the  people  hesitate  to 
adopt  compulsory  training  for  a  reason  which 
no  longer  exists.  For  the  Government,  and 
consequently  the  control  of  the  powers  of 
government,  is  in  the  hands  not  of  this  class, 
but  of  nearly  the  whole  nation.  How  can  the 
nation  distrust  the  nation  ?  The  whole  people 
cannot  suspect  that  the  whole  people  propose 
to  do  some  grievous  wrong,  either  to  their  civil 
or  national  institutions,  by  substituting  a  citizen 
army  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
adequate  system.     The   use   they   made   of   this 
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force  would  be  that  which  they  pleased.  It 
would  be  under  their  control ;  it  would  not 
endanger  civil  liberty,  but  preserve  it.  Every 
soldier  would  be  primarily  a  citizen,  and  take  up 
arms  only  when  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so. 
The  training  would  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  usual  duties  of  his  civil  life.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  be  better  fitted  to  perform 
them,  while  civil  liberty  and  national  safety  are 
to  be  obtained  by  this  method  alone. 

As  to  the  physical  health  of  the  nation,  univer- 
sal training  would  do  more  to  preserve  and 
promote  it  than  any  other  one  thing.  That 
physical  training  is  required  in  this  country  is 
obvious.  It  is  not  merely  the  physical  side  of 
man,  it  ig  his  morale  that  wants  toning  up. 
In  Australia  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
people  make  use  of  the  franchise,  i'n  England  the 
percentage  is  higher.  But  why  do  not  all 
record  their  vote  ?  It  is  because  they  are  in- 
different to  the  weKare  of  the  community  and 
careless  of  national  affairs.  The  right  to  vote 
ought  to  be  corollary  to  the  performance  of 
civic  duties,  and  amongst  the  chief  of  these  is 
the  duty  of  effectual  defence  against  foreign 
invaders.  We  enjoy  many  privileges,  and  this 
duty  ought  to  be  performed  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  their  enjoyment.  A  friend  of  mine 
suggested  to  me  that  no  man  should  have  the 
franchise,  that  no  man  deserved  the  franchise, 
unless  he  was  ready  to  defend  his  country. 
Unless  a  man  is  prepared  to  perform  not  only 
that    duty,    but   every    duty   that    belongs   to   a 
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citizen,  he  has  no  right  to  vote  at  all.  There 
is  the  incentive.  Every  man  wants  a  vote  in 
the  country,  and  no  man  ought  to  have  it  until 
he  has  fitted  himself  to  perform  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  Let  us  see  that  he  deserves  these 
things. 

I  have  detained  you  long  enough,  and  I  merely 
vi^ish  now  in  conclusion  to  repeat  that  this  duty 
is  essential,  and  that  it  is  ill-performed  now  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  One  volunteer 
no  doubt  is  worth  two  pressed  men,  but  you 
cannot  very  often  get  the  one  volunteer.  You 
do  not  give  him  opportunities  or  encouragement, 
and,  besides,  it  is  not  right  that  some  should 
do  the  duty  that  belongs  to  all.  He  puts  him- 
self to  much  inconvenience  and  some  expense, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  population  put  their  tongue 
in  their  cheek  and  laugh  at  him.  They  go  to 
look  on  at  football  matches.  They  would  be 
infinitely  better  and  more  profitably  em.ployed 
if  occasionally  they  had  a  turn  at  detached  drill. 
It  would  not  take  up  much  of  their  tim.e,  and 
would  make  them  better  men  and  better  citizens. 

This  great  question  of  universal  training  is 
not  a  party  question.  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  in  Australia  our  Defence  League  is  abso- 
lutely non-party.  We  have  men  from  every 
section  and  of  every  calling.  Colonel  Campbell, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  and  joint  Hon. 
Secretary  with  myself,  is  a  man  who,  I  suppose, 
if  he  were  to  tell  the  truth,  regards  my  political 
views  as  being  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  deepest 
depths  of  Hades  itself,  but  he  joins  hands  with 
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me,  and  with  men  of  all  parties  and  creeds,  in 
the  advocacy  of  this  great  cause.  We  have  the 
Cadet  system  in  our  country,  and  it  is  doing  a 
very  useful  and  necessary  work,  but  we  believe 
that  training  should  not  stop  at  the  end  of 
school  days,  but  at  eighteen  a  man  should  take 
it  up  in  earnest  and  have  continuous  drills  for, 
say,  forty  days  during  the  first  year.  After  that 
he  would  do  a  number  of  continuous  and 
detached  drills.  He  would  then  drop  into  the 
second  line,  third  line,  fourth  line,  and  so  on. 
All  would  then  be  fitted  for  the  task  of  defending 
the  country  if  occasion  arose,  but  I  believe  if 
all  were  trained  occasion  never  would  call.  Be 
prepared  to  fight  and  you  never  will  be  called 
upon  to  fight.  If  you  were  ever  called  upon, 
you  would  be  able  to  give  even  the  most  deter- 
mined of  those  who  seek  to  spoil  us  of  our 
prestige,  our  trade,  and  our  very  national  exis- 
tence such  a  reception  as  would  serve  as  a  salutary 
lesson  to  the  world.  In  Australia,  a  country  to 
which  I  have  committed  my  fortunes,  where 
this  reform  is  urgently  needed,  we  are  making 
some  headway.  Quite  a  number  of  politicians 
and  prominent  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are 
throwdng  in  their  lot  with  us.  Yet  much  has 
still  to  be  done  before  we  can  hope  for  its 
complete  acceptance. 

I  urge  upon  you  to  do  your  part  here,  and  to 
find  in  compulsory  military  training  a  safer  and 
better  method  of  defending  your  country  and 
safeguarding  the  institutions  upon  which  our 
civil  liberties  rest. 
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CHAPTER    Xll 
LABOUR    IN    POWER 

This  chapter  was  contributed  in  articles  to  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
and  is  reproduced  here  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  and  with 
Mr.  Hughes's  sanction. 

HOW  LABOUR  CAME  INTO  ITS  OWN 

Unrest,  industrial,  social,  political,  is  every- 
where. Even  China,  against  whose  fast-closed 
doors  Change  has  for  centuries  vainly  knocked, 
has  not  escaped  the  general  fever.  Its  ve- 
hemence and  persistence  have  startled  the  most 
phlegmatic.  Naturally,  the  question  dwarfs  all 
others.  Men  long  immersed  in  their  own  affairs 
now  sit  up  sharply  and  take  notice.  And  so 
far  from  this  being  a  passing  caprice,  it  promises 
to  become  an  obsession.  Little  else  is  talked  of  ; 
old  habits  and  allegiances  are  cast  aside  ;  familiar 
slogans  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

The  Britisher  content  to  "  muddle  "  through 
most  things  is  finding  this  business  a  trifle  too 
much  for  him.  He  is  losing  his  nerve,  and  has 
taken  to  writing  in  wholesale  fashion  to  the 
papers  about  it.  The  magazines  are  full  of 
explanations  of  the  causes  of  and  remedies  for 
"  industrial  unrest."  Speaking  generally,  it 
cannot    be    said    that    these    explanations    and 
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remedies — contradictory  and  inadequate — help 
very  much.  That  the  writers  are  all  very  much 
in  earnest  and  not  a  little  alarmed  is,  however, 
quite  clear.  They  are  confronted  by  a  novel 
and,  as  it  seems  to  them,  a  monstrous  situation. 
The  old  order  is  crumbling  away  before  their 
very  eyes ;  and  they  fear  the  new  order  will 
spell  ruin,  with  a  very  big  "  R." 

Rise  of  the  Labour  Party 

In  order  to  enable  the  British  reader  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
victory  won  by  the  Australian  Labour  Party 
on  April  13th,  1910,  a  brief  resume  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  that  party  is  necessary.  It 
dates  back  to  the  great  maritime  strike  in  1891, 
when  the  men,  defeated  after  a  prolonged,  wide- 
spread, and  bitter  struggle  in  the  industrial  field, 
determined  to  resort  to  political  action.  In 
1 891  the  first  Labour  Party  was  returned  to  the 
New  South  Wales  Parliament ;  but,  through 
lack  of  organization,  the  old  parties  succeeded 
in  creating  divisions  in  its  ranks  and  so  dissipating 
its  power.  Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  futility 
of  attempts  to  secure  the  necessary  economic 
changes  by  direct  action,  the  workers,  although 
disappointed  at  the  results  of  their  first  essay, 
set  themselves  to  create  a  more  perfect  political 
organization.  At  the  next  general  election,  in 
1894,  what  is  called  the  "  Solidarity,"  or 
"  pledged,"  Labour  Party  appealed  to  the 
electors  of  New  South  Wales,  and  16  Members 
in  a  House  of  125  were  returned.  From  that 
day   to   the   present   the   Labour   movement   in 
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Australia  has  never  looked  back,  and  is  to-day  in 
office  in  two  States,  and  within  a  stride  of  power 
in  the  other  four. 

In  1900  the  Federation  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  was  established.  The  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth  consists  of  two  Houses,  a 
House  of  Representatives  elected  for  three  years 
upon  a  population  basis,  and  the  Senate  or  State 
House,  to  which  each  State  sends  six  Members 
elected  for  six  years.  There  are  75  Members 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  36  in  the 
Senate.  Half  the  Senate  goes  to  the  country 
every  three  years.  Both  Houses  are  elected  by 
adult  suffrage  without  any  qualification  other 
than  that  of  residence  of  six  months  in  Australia. 

First  Labour  Government  in  the  World 

In  the  first  Parliament  (1901)  of  the  Common- 
wealth there  were  returned  16  Labour  Members 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  eight  in 
the  Senate.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
leaders  of  the  two  old  parties  who  alternately 
shared  office  in  the  various  States  that  the  Labour 
Party,  in  spite  of  their  persistent  successes  in  the 
arena  of  State  politics,  would  altogether  fail  in 
the  wider  sphere  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
particular,  it  was  thought  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  secure  election  to  the  Senate.  This 
view  was  generally  shared  by  the  Labour  Party 
itself. 

Never  were  prophecies  more  completely 
falsified  ;  for  the  Labour  Party  was  to  prove 
itself  a  veritable  Aaron's  rod  swallowing  up  the 
other  parties  with  steady  but  increasing  appetite. 
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In  the  second  or  1904  Parliament  the  16  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  grown  to  23,  the 
eight  in  the  Senate  to  14. 

In  1904  the  Watson  Government,  with  Mr. 
J.  C.  Watson  as  Prime  Minister — the  first  Labour 
Government  in  the  world — actually  took  office 
and  lasted  a  little  over  four  months  before  the 
two  old  parties,  forgetful  of  their  ancient  feuds 
in  the  presence  of  this  presumptuous  and  impious 
uprising  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  combined  to  crush  it.  It  was  defeated, 
but  not  disgraced.  It  had  proved  to  the  electors 
during  its  brief  regime  that  Labour  was  quite 
capable  of  administering  the  various  departments 
of  government,  and  thenceforward  the  advent 
of  the  Labour  Party  to  office  was  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  Utopian  dream  or  a  dreadful  night- 
mare, but  accepted  as  a  settled  factor  of  the  near 
future. 

The  Second  Labour  Government 

In  the  third  Parliament  (1907)  the  16  Labour 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  1901 
had  swelled  to  27,  the  14  of  the  Senate  to  15. 
The  Labour  Party,  the  weakest  party  of  the  three 
in  1901,  had  now  actually  become  the  strongest. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  ingrained  habit  of 
Labour  throughout  the  ages  "  to  order  itself 
meekly  and  lowly  to  its  betters  "  kept  it  still  in 
bondage.  The  party  continued  to  support  the 
Deakin  Administration,  \yhich  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  only  19  Members  to 
Labour's  27,  and  in  the  Senate  5  to  Labour's 
15.     Obviously  such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
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last.  In  November,  1908,  the  dog  put  in  an 
undeniable  demand  to  wag  its  own  tail,  and 
Labour  came  into  office  for  the  second  time, 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Fisher  as  Prime  Minister. 
The  Fisher  Government  lasted  some  eight  and 
a  half  months,  and  was  then  defeated  by  the 
coalition,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  "  Fusion  "  of 
the  two  old  parties.  The  Labour  Party  had 
grown  since  1901  from  the  weakest  of  three 
parties  to  the  strongest  of  the  three.  It  was 
not  yet  quite  equal  to  the  combined  remmants 
of  the  two  other  parties,  and  the  Fusion  ran  its 
tremulous  way  until  19 10. 

On  April  13th,  1910,  the  new  Parliament  vv^as 
elected.  Previous  elections  had  brought  re- 
verses to  the  old  parties  ;  this  one  brought 
ruin.  The  Fusion  went  to  the  country  46 
strong  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  21 
in  the  Senate.  It  came  back  with  only  31  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  13  in  the 
Senate  !  If  its  defeat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  a  debacle,  in  the  Senate  it  did 
not  stop  short  of  annihilation.  There  were  18 
Senators  to  be  elected  ;  the  Fusion  did  not 
get  one  out  of  the  18.  The  Labour  party  came 
in  with  42  in  a  House  of  75,  and  23  in  the  Senate 
out  of  36.  It  had  thus  a  very  substantial  majority 
over  its  combined  opponents  in  both  Houses. 

Mr.  Fisher  accepted  office.  The  party  elected 
his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry.  The  Labour 
Government  so  formed  was  composed  of  men 
who,  with  one  exception,  had  been  manual 
labourers.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  really  and 
truly  a  Labour  Government.     In  it  there  were 
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two  miners,  a  wharf  labourer,  a  builder's  labourer, 
a  carpenter,  a  hatter,  a  compositor,  and  an 
engine  driver. 

It  came  into  office  on  April  29th,  1910.  It 
has  had  full  control  of  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative machinery  from  that  day  to  this.  What- 
ever it  wanted  to  do,  subject  to  the  Constitution, 
it  could  do.  Previous  to  the  election  the  air 
was  filled  with  predictions  of  the  frightful  con- 
sequences that  would  follow  if  the  Labour 
Party  was  returned  with  a  majority.  These 
ran  the  whole  gamut  of  earthly  things.  Religion 
was  in  danger,  the  marriage  tie  undermined,  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  invaded,  the  Empire  dis- 
rupted, capital  expropriated,  industry  de- 
moralized, the  banks — and  particularly  the 
Savings  Banks — looted  ;  the  farmer  and  small 
landholder  ruined  and  driven  from  his  poor 
home.  All  these  things  and  more  the  citizens 
of  Australia  were  told  from  a  thousand  platforms 
and  through  the  columns  of  the  daily  Press  would 
inevitably  follow  from  Labour  in  office  and  in 
power. 

After  a  little  more  than  two  years  it  is  inter- 
esting to  review  what  a  Labour  Government, 
with  full  power  to  do  what  it  pleases,  has 
actually  done. 

Platform  of  the  Labour  Party 

The  Labour  Party  was  returned  upon  a 
definite  platform,  the  chief  planks  of  which 
were  a  Progressive  Land  Value  Tax  on  estates 
of  over  ^5,000  unimproved  value,  in  order  to 
discourage  land  monopoly  and  make  land  avail- 
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able  to  settlers ;  an  effective  defence'  policy, 
involving  a  scheme  of  compulsory  military 
training  for  males  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
25  years,  and  an  Australian  Navy  co-operating 
with  the  British  Navy  :  the  liberalizing  of 
invalid  and  old  age  pension  legislation ;  a 
Commonwealth  Bank  and  Note  Issue  by  the 
Commonwealth  ;  new  Protection  policy,  in- 
volving (i)  protection  through  tariff  to  manu- 
facturers ;  (2)  protection  to  worker  by  means 
of  Industrial  Arbitration  Courts  to  fix  wages  and 
conditions  of  labour  ;  and  (3)  protection  to  the 
consumer  from  exploitation ;  the  taking  over 
and  development  by  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  territory  ;  the  building  of  the  Federal 
capital ;  construction  of  the  transcontinental 
railway  ;  legislation  dealing  with  navigation  and 
seamen's  compensation.  These  were  the  chief 
planks  of  the  platform  to  which  the  Labour 
Party  was  pledged  ;  and  it  was  this  platform 
that  on  its  accession  to  office  it  at  once  proceeded 
to  carry  into  effect. 

SUCCESSFUL  FINANCE— THE 
ULTIMATE  TEST 

The  platform  upon  which  the  Labour  Party 
had  been  elected  threatened  powerful  and  wide- 
reaching  interests.  Financial  magnates,  great 
landholders,  trusts,  combines,  and  great  capi- 
talists generally  were  seriously  alarmed.  All 
sorts  of  dire  calamities  were  to  follow  from 
attempts  to  give  effect  to  such  an  outrageous 
programme.     It    was    spoliation ;     it    was    class 
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legislation ;  it  was  impossible ;  it  was  sheer 
idiocy  ;  it  was  the  end  of  all  things.  In  short, 
we  had  the  furious  and  inconsistent  outcry  that 
Privilege  has  invariably  set  up  when  its  interests 
have  been  threatened. 

As  government  in  the  last  resort  is  based  upon 
finance,  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  that  vv^e  should 
begin  our  review  of  Labour  on  the  Treasury 
benches  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Commonwealth  Government  has 
managed  the  finances  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  past  two  years.  This  can  hardly  be  without 
interest  to  those  who  fear  that  Labour  in  office, 
where  it  stops  short  of  actual  piracy,  means  a 
dreadful  orgy  of  extravagance.  We  will  deal 
first  with  financial  legislation,  and  then  pass  to 
a  review  of  the  Treasurer's  administration  of 
the   Commonwealth   finances. 

Great  Financial  Issues 

Broadly,  four  great  financial  issues  were  before 
the  electors  in  19 lo  : — (i)  The  allocation  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  revenue  between  Common- 
wealth and  States ;  (2)  Australian  Note  issue  ; 
(3)  Commonwealth  Bank ;  (4)  Non-Borrowing 
policy.     We  will  take  these  in  the  order  set  down. 

The  Constitution  provided  that  "  during  a 
period  of  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  thereafter  until  the 
Parliament  otherwise  provided,"  15s.  out  of 
every  £i  oi  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  should 
go  to  the  States.  The  defects  of  such  a  pro- 
vision are  obvious ;  but  naturally  the  States 
were  loth  to  change  a  system  under  which  their 
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revenues  had  been  enormously  increased,  and 
the  odium  always  attaching  to  Governments 
that  impose  heavy  taxes  was  borne  by  the 
Commonwealth — that  was  perforce  compelled 
to  levy  a  20s.  tax  in  order  to  raise  5s.  Pro- 
tracted discussion  and  many  conferences  between 
Commonwealth  and  States  extending  over 
several  years  had  brought  matters  to  the  point 
of  a  definite  proposition  by  the  Commonwealth 
to  pay  25s.  per  capita  to  each  State  in  lieu  of 
the  three-fourths  of  all  the  revenue  levied 
through  Customs  and  Excise  to  which  they  were 
entitled  under  the  Constitution.  This  payment 
the  Labour  Party  was  prepared  to  make  for  at 
least  ten  years,  and  to  pass  legislation  to  that 
effect ;  but  it  was  not  prepared  to  shackle  the 
Commonwealth   permanently. 

The  Opposition,  backed  by  the  State  Govern- 
ments, demanded  that  the  provision  be  inserted 
in  the  Constitution.  It  was  contended  that  the 
Labour  Party  could  not  be  trusted  ;  that  its 
pledges  vv'ere  worth  nothing.  The  Deakin 
Government  at  the  election  asked  the  people 
to  amend  the  Constitution  as  desired  ;  but  the 
electors  declined  to  do  this — evidently  believing 
that  the  Labour  Party  would  carry  out  their 
promises  and  treat  the  States  fairly.  And  they 
were  not  mistaken.  Within  a  fortnight  of  the 
opening  of  the  19 10  Parliament,  legislation  was 
introduced,  quickly  became  law,  and  is  now  in 
operation  and  working  quite  smoothly,  and  the 
last  murmur  of  doubt  as  to  the  Labour  Govern- 
ment's bona  fides  on  this  question  has  long  since 
died  away. 
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Commonwealth  Bank  Notes 
■  We  come  now  to  the  Australian  Notes  Act. 
By  this  Act  the  private  banks  were  prohibited 
from  issuing  paper  money,  which  was  declared 
to  be  the  exclusive  business  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Our  opponents  saw  nothing  but  evil 
in  this  measure.  The  gloom  of  their  criticism 
was  Cimmerian.  Ruin,  black  and  hopeless,  was 
inevitable.  In  the  financial  columns  of  the 
Press,  on  public  platforms,  and  in  Parliament, 
the  people  were  solemnly  warned  of  the  wrath 
to  come.  The  Treasurer  was  depicted  wallow- 
ing in  a  dreadful  orgy  of  extravagance,  paying 
creditors  of  the  Commonwealth  with  worthless 
paper.  Financial  panics,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  yet  been  known,  were  to  descend  in  swift 
succession  upon  the  unhappy  country.  No  class 
would  be  spared  a  common  doom.  Melancholy 
pictures  were  drawn  in  meticulous  detail  of  the 
"  poor  working  man,"  after  receiving  his  wages 
in  Government  notes  and  failing  after  frantic 
and  persistent  efforts  to  induce  credulous  shop- 
keepers to  change  them,  dying  in  company  with 
his  wretched  family — all  cursing  the  Labour 
Government  with  their  last  breath. 

The  Australian  Notes  Act  has  now  been  in 
force  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  so  far  none  of 
these  dreadful  things  has  happened.  The  notes 
are  worth  20s.  in  the  £.  It  is,  of  course,  early 
yet,  but  so  far  Australia  has  never  been  so  free 
from  financial  panic.  Commonwealth  Notes 
have  been  issued  to  the  value  of  £s,Z^^^S99  '•> 
the  statutory  gold  reserve  on  these  is  25  per  cent., 
but  as  a  fact  the  gold  held  has  never  fallen  below 
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40  per  cent.,  and  is  at  present  15.92  per  cent, 
over  the  legal  reserve.  The  balance  of  gold 
has  been  paid  into  trust  funds  and  loaned  to  the 
States  at  ruling  rates  of  interest,  showing  a  net 
profit  to  the  Commonwealth  for  the  financial 
year,   1911-12,  of  £157,794. 

The  Commonwealth  Bank  Act 

This  was  a  proposal — introduced  in  the  second 
Session,  191 1 — to  establish  a  bank  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  people  and  run  in  their 
interests.  Our  critics,  with  spirits  somewhat 
crushed  by  their  previous  cruel  and  persistent 
failures  in  the  role  of  prophets,  plucked  up 
sufficient  courage  to  denounce  the  project  and 
solemnly  warn  the  country  once  more.  As  the 
debate  proceeded  they  became  almost  hopeful. 
This  was  surely  the  rock  on  which  the  Labour 
Party  was  to  come  to  grief.  Its  crass  ignorance 
of  finance,  its  ineptitude  and  wilful  recklessness 
must  surely  suffice  to  shipwreck  it.  Their  idea 
of  a  Commonwealth  Bank  established  under 
Labour  auspices  was  an  institution  to  which 
every  supporter  of  the  Government  could  and 
would  go  early  and  often  for  a  loan  on  personal 
security  and  never  come  away  empty-handed. 
It  was  confidently  expected  by  our  friend  the 
enemy  that  the  measure  would  be  redolent  of 
wild-cat  finance.  Unfortunately  for  them  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  severely  proper  and  business- 
like measure. 

The  Bank,  which  is  empowered  to  enter  into 
all  kinds  of  banking  business,  has  a  capital  of 
j^ 1, 000,000    advanced    by    the    Treasury.     The 
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Act  places  the  unhampered  control  of  the  Bank 
in  the  hands  of  a  non-political  Governor.  He 
has  sole  control,  appoints  his  own  staff,  and 
manages  the  Bank  as  he  thinks  fit,  subject  to  the 
statute.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Bank  will  be  highly  successful.  It  is  not 
presumed  that  it  will  drive  the  private  banks 
out  of  the  field,  nor  is  it  intended  or  desired 
that  it  should  do  so,  but  it  is  believed  that  this 
Bank,  owned  by  the  people  and  worked  for 
their  benefit,  will  tend  materially  to  check 
financial  panics,  prevent  the  people  being  at 
the  mercy  of  financial  speculators,  and  ensure 
at  all  times  a  freedom  from  market-rigged 
panics.  The  savings  bank  side  of  the  bank  is 
already  in  operation  and  doing  excellent  business. 
The  general  bank  with  branches  in  every  im- 
portant town  in  all  the  States  is  to  open  late 
in  the  year. 

We  come  now  to  a  brief  review  of  the  financial 
administration  of  the  Labour  Government. 
This  is  admittedly  one  of  the  severest  tests  of 
Governments.  The  questions,  then,  "  How  has 
this  Government  spent  the  taxpayer's  money  ?  " 
"  How  has  it  financed  its  obligations  ?  "  are  of 
vital  importance.  First,  it  has  to  be  noted 
that  the  Government  has  not  borrowed  a  penny 
during  its  two  years  of  office.  To  the  British 
elector  this  may  not  be  an  indication  of  ex- 
ceptional virtue,  for  save  for  purposes  of  war 
it  is  the  custom  of  British  Chancellors  to  live 
within  their  income.  But  in  Australia  the  case 
is  different.  To-day,  while  the  indebtedness 
of    the    six     States     amounts     to    no   less    than 
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^267,127,283,  of  which  ^63,609,008  has  been 
incurred  since  the  estabUshment  of  Federation, 
the  Commonwealth  during  its  12  years  of  exist- 
ence has  not  borrowed  a  penny. 

Progressive  Reforms 

This  is  entirely  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Commonwealth  Labour  Party,  whose  policy 
has  been  to  "  pay  as  you  go."  And  at  the 
present  time  this  is  with  us  no  small  matter, 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
it  develops,  and  its  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution are  successively  exercised,  is  rapidly 
growing.  In  1901-2  it  was  ^^3,681, 684;  in 
1909-10,^15,993,508;  ini9ii-i2,/;20,546,36i. 

Admittedly,  the  present  Commonwealth 
Government  has  spent  more  money  than  its 
predecessors,  but  it  has  spent  it  wisely.  The 
expenditure  has  been  necessitated  by  the  amazing 
development  of  the  country,  by  the  liberalizing 
of  the  Old-Age  and  Invalid  Pensions  scheme, 
by  the  granting  of  Penny  Post,  by  improvements 
and  additions  to  Postal  Departments,  Tele- 
phones, Wireless  Telegraphy,  the  payment  of 
increased  wages  to  the  Public  Service  em- 
ployees, the  taking  over  of  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory, the  construction  of  the  Transcontinental 
Railway,  the  building  of  the  Federal  capital, 
the  payment  to  the  States  of  the  interest  upon 
transferred  properties,  and,  lastly,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  an  efficient  system  of  defence.  This 
Government  has  deliberately  incurred  very 
greatly  increased  expenditure  upon  defence, 
being  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  matter  there 
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are  but  two  courses  for  sensible  men  to  pursue 
— to  spend  nothing,  or  to  spend  enough  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  nation. 

Summed  up,  the  positions  of  Labour  on  the 
Treasury  bench  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 
Ministers  have  fulfilled  their  pledges ;  have 
not  incurred  a  penny  of  debt  ;  have  boldly 
given  effect  to  the  principle  that  the  control 
of  money — the  most  powerful  factor  in  modern 
society — is  the  function  of  the  whole  people 
and  not  of  a  small  section,  by  issuing  Govern- 
ment Bank  Notes  and  establishing  a  Common- 
wealth Bank.  Where  money  was  needed  for 
the  development  of  the  country,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  transcontinental  railway, 
for  more  liberal  conditions  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  incur  the  expense.  The 
best  proof  that  their  policy  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  most  prudent  is  found  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  which,  as  I  shall  show,  is 
more  prosperous  now  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  its  history. 

HOW  AUSTRALIA  DEALS   WITH 
LANDLORDS 

The  Labour  Government,  after  giving  effect 
to  its  financial  policy,  turned  its  attention  to 
the  Progressive  Land  Tax.  It  has  set  this 
measure  in  the  very  forefront  of  its  fighting 
platform.  Against  monopoly  of  land,  the 
common  heritage  of  all,  by  the  great  landlord, 
and  monopoly  of  those  other  avenues  to  which 
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civilized  peoples  must  have  access,  by  the  great 
capitalists,  the  Labour  Party  had  waged  hot 
war.  The  191  o  election  was  fought  upon  this 
issue  ;  war  to  the  death  against  land  monopoly 
— against  monopoly  of  all  kinds.  Both  parties 
understood  well  enough  the  gravity  of  the 
position ;  and  vested  interests,  which  realized 
that  for  them  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
made  a  desperate  fight  of  it. 

The  Progressive  Land  Tax  aimed  a  vital  blow 
at  great  estates.  To  what  extent  land  monopoly 
had  gone  in  this  country  the  following  figures 
will  show  : — At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill  (1910)  there  were  in  Australia — a  country 
amply  sufficient  for  50  or  even  100  millions  of 
people,  but  in  which  less  than  five  millions 
lived — 13,387  persons  who  owned  land  whose 
aggregate  unimproved  value  was  ^178,446,698. 
Of  these  1,482  owned  land  whose  aggregate 
unimproved  value  was  ^84,242,000  ;  that  is  to 
say,  one  three  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  part  of 
the  population  owned  over  half,  and  one  three 
thousandth  part  owned  one-fourth  of  the  value 
of  all  the  alienated  land  of  Australia. 

The  Graduated  Land  Tax 

Around  many  country  towns  situated  in  the 
most  fertile  districts  great  landlords  owned  all 
the  land  worth  having.  Sheep  were  depastured 
where  thriving  settlements  of  men  ought  to 
have  existed.  The  great  cities  were  thronged  ; 
the  country-side  almost  deserted.  Australia  was 
being  throttled  by  the  great  landlords,  as  other 
nations  have  been  and  are  being  throttled  to-day. 
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It  was  clearly  high  time  that  something  was 
done. 

The  introduction  of  the  Bill  was  the  signal 
for  a  tremendous  outcry.  It  was  spoliation  ;  it 
meant  the  complete  dernoralization  of  the  Real 
Estate  market ;  it  was  grossly  inequitable  ;  it 
taxed  only  the  holders  of  great  estates,  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
to  a  general  application  of  the  principle  of  land 
value  taxation  without  exemption.  It  would 
inevitably  bring  ruin  on  thousands  of  poor  land- 
lords (a  man  with  ^5,000  of  unimproved  value 
paid  nothing  !).  On  the  other  hand,  it  would, 
so  we  were  told,  not  benefit  one  human  being 
nor  make  one  extra  acre  of  land  available  for 
settlement. 

In  November,  1910,  six  months  and  a  half 
after  the  appointment  of  the  new  Government, 
the  Land  Tax  Act  became  law,  taking  effect 
as  from  June  30th  of  the  same  year  (1910).  The 
tax  begins  at  id.  in  the  £  on  the  unimproved 
value  of  all  lands  over  ^5,000  unimproved  value, 
and  rises  to  jd..  in  the  £  on  estates  of  over 
j/^8o,ooo  unimproved  value.  It  had  two  avowed 
objects — one  to  provide  revenue — particularly 
for  defence  purposes — the  other  to  discourage 
large  holdings  of  valuable  land.  In  both  respects 
it  has  been  most  successful.  As  a  taxing  measure 
it  has  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  completely  falsified  the  prophecies 
of  its  opponents.  The  cost  of  collection  has 
been  exceptionally  low,  1.25  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  revenue  derivable  from  the  tax,  as 
estimated    by    our    opponents,    ranged    between 
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three  and  five  millions.  The  treasurer's  esti- 
mate was  one  million.  The  actual  revenue  for 
the  first  year  was  _£i,367,i77,  which  showed 
that  the  treasurer's  estimate  was  substantially 
correct,  and  that  the  eminent  financial  authorities 
on  the  other  side  were  woefully  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  effect  of  the  tax  upon  land  settlement 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  tax  operated 
as  from  June  30th,  1910.  Up  to  June  30th, 
191 1,  land  held  by  taxpayers — i.e.,  persons 
owning  over  _^5,ooo  worth  of  unimproved  value 
— to  the  value  of  /20,90 1,068  changed  hands. 
To  the  operations  of  the  Act  for  the  first  year 
must  be  added  those  sales  by  owners  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  tax,  and  to  avoid  payment.  The 
extent  of  the  alienation  under  this  head  is  not 
known,  but  it  must  be  very  considerable. 

Labour  Policy  justified 

It  is  not  proposed  to  go  into  further  details 
here,  but  the  best  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
Act  in  making  land  available  for  settlement 
is  found  in  the  increase  of  production,  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  influx 
of  immigrants.  The  figures  relating  to  immi- 
gration in  themselves  furnish  the  most  complete 
justification  of  the  Labour  Government's  policy. 
From  1890  to  1909  inclusive — when  anti-Labour 
under  one  name  or  another  ruled  the  country — 
the  total  net  gain  to  population  through  over- 
sea arrivals  amounted  to  60,345,  or  a  yearly 
average  of  3,017  persons.  For  the  two  years 
April,  1 910,  to  April,  191 2,  the  net  gain  was 
110,565,  or  a  yearly  average  of  55,282  persons. 
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That  is  to  say,  in  one  year  of  Labour  government 
nearly  as  many  people  came  to  Australia  and 
stayed  in  it  as  in  twenty  years  of  anti-Labour 
government. 

I  come  now  to  treat  of  the  developmental 
work  of  the  Labour  Government.  And  here  a 
distinction  is  to  be  noticed  between  the  functions 
of  government  in  Australia  and  in  Great  Britain. 
With  us  governments  exercise  functions  which 
in  countries  like  Britain  are  performed  by 
private  individuals.  The  governments  of  the 
various  States,  for  example,  run  all  the  railways. 
For  all  practical  purposes  there  are  no  privately 
owned  railways  in  the  Commonwealth.  Other 
instances  of  the  extension  of  the  functions  of 
government  by  the  States  or  by  the  Common- 
wealth are  the  running  of  lines  of  steamships, 
irrigation  on  a  large  scale,  ownership  and  working 
of  coal  mines,  quarries,  brick  works,  saw  mills, 
and  joinery  shops,  the  building  of  model  suburbs 
— in  New  South  Wales  this  last  business  has 
been  entered  upon  on  a  very  large  scale  by  the 
Labour  Government — direct  supervision  of  ex- 
ports, grading,  packing  and  cold  storage  of 
perishable  products  for  export  and  for  local 
consumption. 

Then,  again,  the  State  is  by  far  the  biggest 
landlord.  In  spite  of  the  constant  alienation 
of  land,  the  Governments  of  Australia,  Common- 
wealth and  State,  still  own  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  946,892,690  acres,  or  49.75  of  the  entire 
area.  Government,  then,  in  Australia  involves 
the  exercise  of  many  functions  not  attemptec^ 
at  present  in  Great  Britain.  < 
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The  State  as  Landlord 

The  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  enter  into  this  enlarged  sphere  is 
limited  partly  by  the  Constitution  and  partly 
by  circumstances.  Originally  it  had  no  land 
at  all  over  which  it  could  exercise  sovereign 
rights.  The  lands  of  Australia  were  under  the 
control  of  the  respective  State  Governments. 
Under  the  Constitution,  however,  it  had  the 
power  to  acquire  land  for  a  site  for  the  capital 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  assume  control 
over  territories  outside  the  States — i.e.,  Papua 
and  the  Northern  Territory.  The  first  definite 
step  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  was  in 
1905,  by  an  Act  under  which  Papua  (British 
New  Guinea)  was  taken  over  by  the  Common- 
wealth and  provision  made  for  its  government. 
In  1909  a  site  was  selected  for  the  Federal 
capital  city,  lands  for  water  catchment,  and 
other  lands  necessary  for  other  purposes  of  a 
modem  city  were  secured.  On  January  ist, 
191 1,  after  legislation  by  the  State  of  South 
Austrdia  and  the  Commonwealth,  the  Northern 
Territory  was  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth. 
The  total  area  of  land  in  these  three  Federal 
territories  amounts  to  no  less  than  615,060  square 
miles — 393,638,400  acres — or  an  area  larger  than 
that  of  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Portugal,  Holland  and  Belgium. 

The  development  of  Papua  presents  some  diffi- 
cult problems.  There  is  a  white  population  of 
1,032.  and  a  native  population  estimated  at 
between    400,000    and    500,000.     That    life    in 
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Papua  is  not  precisely  analogous  to  that  at 
Clapham  or  Kensal  Green  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  cannibalism  still  prevails 
within  24  hours  of  the  capital.  And  though 
the  refinements  of  civilization  have  no  doubt 
modified  the  original  tastes  of  the  natives,  he 
is  a  wise  man  who  does  not  presume  too  greatly 
upon  this  fact  when  any  distance  from  the 
coast.  The  country  is  very  rich.  It  will  grow 
rubber,  rice,  plantains,  and  all  tropical  products. 
Gold  is  found  there,  and  one  or  two  fields  are 
now  working.  Recently  it  was  reported  that 
oil  had  been  struck,  but  in  what  quantities  is 
not  yet  known.  Generally  speaking,  the  climate 
cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  suitable  for  white 
men,  although  on  the  whole  not  unhealthy. 

And  now  for  the  Northern  Territory.  To 
describe  fairly  this  wonderful  land,  as  big  as 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  put  together,  is  not 
easy.  The  pessimists  have  described  it  as  a 
worthless  desert ;  optimists  as  a  veritable  El 
Dorado.  It  is  in  truth  neither  ;  yet  in  a  sense 
it  is  both.  And  there  is  nothing  paradoxical 
about  such  a  statement.  For  the  Northern 
Territory  runs  through  eleven  parallels  oi  lati- 
tude. It  is  900  miles  long  and  560  broad.  Its 
rainfall  ranges  from  61.64  inches  at  Darwin,  to 
5i  inches  at  Charlotte  Waters.  It  has  not  one 
climate,  but  many.  On  the  coast  there  is  a 
moist  and  enervating  heat  ;  on  the  table-land 
a  dry  atmosphere,  hot  in  summer,  cold  and 
bracing  in  winter.  And  in  this  land  the  sun 
shines  every  day.  Its  resources  are  as  varied  as 
its  cHmates.     It  is   an  ideal  country  for  tattle 
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and  horse  raising.     It  will  grow  rice,   tobacco, 

jute,  maize,  and  all  tropical  fruits.  It  is  reputedly 

rich    in    minerals  ;     gold,     silver,  copper,    tin, 
wolfram  have  been  found. 

Developing  a  New  El  Dorado 

And  this  wide,  fertile  land,  with  its  almost 
illimitable  potentialities,  has  a  population  of 
1,182  Europeans,  and  its  front  gate  lies,  as  it 
were,  facing  the  back  door  of  an  avvakened  and 
teeming  East.  From  Darwin,  the  port  and 
capital  of  the  Northern  Territory,  to  Melbourne, 
the  temporary  Federal  capital,  overland,  is 
2,616  miles,  by  sea  3,555  miles.  And,  I  repeat, 
there  is  a  white  population  in  the  Northern 
Territory  of  just  1,182  !  As  to  "  the  others  " 
in  the  Northern  Territory,  there  are  1,387 
Chinese,  132  Japanese,  other  nationalities  145, 
aboriginals  estimated  at  upwards  of  20,000. 

Up  to  the  advent  of  the  Labour  Government 
there  had  been  much  talk  about  the  Northern 
Territory.  Orations  almost  epic  in  their  scope 
had  from  time  to  time  been  delivered  ;  but 
the  Territory  lay  ripening  in  the  tropic  sun 
awaiting  the  convenience  of  the  first  predatory 
hand.  The  Labour  Government  came  into 
office  in  April,  1910.  In  November,  1910,  it 
passed  the  Northern  Territory  Acceptance  Act, 
and  from  January  ist,  191 1,  it  formally  took 
over  the  Territory  from  South  Australia,  and 
proceeded  almost  at  once  with  the  preliminar)- 
work  of  development.  It  appointed  an  Ad- 
ministrator to  govern  this  great  heritage  on  the 
spot ;    a  Director  of  Lands  and  a  Director  of 
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Agriculture,  to  promote  settlement  and  instruct 
would-be  settlers  ;  established  an  experimental 
farm,  and  has  introduced  a  measure  for  the  first 
section  of  the  Transcontinental  railway  line 
from  Pine  Creek  to  Katherine  River. 

The  other  projects  of  the  Government  in- 
clude the  establishment  of  a  meat-preserving 
and  canning  works  at  some  convenient  spot 
on  the  coast,  and  arrangements  for  a  direct 
line  of  steamers  to  carry  frozen  and  canned 
meat  direct  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

FRUITS   OF   SOCIAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL 
LEGISLATION 

Let  us  now  see  what  a  Labour  Government  has 
done  towards  the  defence  of  Australia  against 
foreign  aggression.  And  here  a  word  or  two 
to  remind  the  British  reader  what  manner  of 
land  it  is  with  the  destinies  of  which  the  Labour 
Government  had  been  entrusted.  First,  as  to 
its  size.  It  is  bigger  than  many  Britains  ;  it  is 
much  bigger  than  all  Europe,  excluding  Russia  ; 
it  is  bigger  than  the  great  United  States  of 
America,  not  counting  Alaska. 

Now  as  to  its  worth.  It  is  a  very  rich  country  ; 
its  resources  are  wonderfully  varied.  Its  climate 
ranges  from  tropical  to  temperate  and  cool.  It 
is  passing  rich  in  minerals,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
coal,  iron  and  tin,  and  precious  stones — rubies, 
sapphires,  opals — are  found  in  quantities.  Its 
wealth  production  per  head  is  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  Its  trade  is  growing  with  almost 
phenomenal    speed.     And    in     this    land,    rich, 
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fertile,  genial,  easily  capable  of  holding  50  millions 
of  people,  there  are  fewer  than  five  millions.  It 
remains  only  to  add  that  this  great,  rich,  fertile 
land,  with  five  millions  of  people,  is  at  the  very 
back  door  of  the  East;  that  an  awakened  China, 
with  400  millions,  a  victorious  Japan,  are  within  a 
few  days'  steam  of  us  ;  and  that  we  have  passed 
laws  forbidding  all  Asiatics  from  entering  into 
Australia.  In  such  a  situation  the  Australian 
can  hardly  be  deemed  a  Jingo  if  he  declines  to 
accept  the  assurances  of  the  Peace  Society  and 
the  Internationalists  that  to  ensure  peace  it  is 
only  necessary  to  avoid  preparing  for  war.  But 
though  long  recognizing  the  necessity  for  defence 
against  foreign  aggression,  the  Australian  has  lived 
until  quite  recently  in  a  fool's  paradise.  There 
was  much  talk  about  defending  Australia,  but  the 
means  to  do  it  were  practically  non-existent. 

Defence  Force  of  80,000 

The  Labour  Government  has  changed  all  that. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  the 
matter,  but  some  six  years  ago  the  Labour  Party 
made  "  Compulsory  Universal  Training  for  Home 
Defence  "  a  plank  of  its  fighting  platform.  When 
the  party  came  into  office,  it  gave  effect  to  the 
principle,  and  to-day  there  exists  a  Citizen 
Defence  Force,  in  which  every  physically-fit 
male  person  between  the  ages  of  14  and  25  will 
be  enrolled.  The  compulsory  clauses,  by  which 
all  males  born  in  the  year  1894  and  in  subsequent 
years  are  required  to  present  themselves  and 
undergo  the  period  of  prescribed  training,  took 
effect   as    from   June    30th,    191 1.     The   Act   is, 
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on  the  whole,  working  quite  well ;  38,000  senior 
cadets,  each  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18,  are 
in  training,  and  the  first  draft  from  these  of  males 
over  18,  to  the  number  of  19,000,  was  enrolled 
in  the  Citizen  Forces  on  July  4th  last.  By  the 
year  191 8  a  Citizen  Defence  Force  of  over  80,000 
well-trained  and  equipped  men  will  be  available, 
and  each  year  will  further  strengthen  the  army. 
Naval  defence  has  been  not  less  effectively 
dealt  with.  We  have  made  a  beginning  in 
creating  an  Australian  navy.  We  have  three 
destroyers  already  afloat,  a  first-class  cruiser,  and 
three  other  cruisers  building.  By  land  and  sea 
Australia  will  shortly  be  far  better  able  to  hold 
her  great  heritage  than  ever  before.  And  it  is 
to  a  Labour  Government  that  this  great  and 
salutary  change  is  due.  When  we  entered  office 
we  found  the  country  without  effective  means 
of  defence  by  land  or  sea.  We  have  done  some- 
thing to  supply  these. 

Settling  Industrial  Disputes 

Having  set  forth  something  of  how  the  Laboui- 
Government  dealt  with  finance,  defence,  the  land 
question,  and  the  general  development  of 
Australia,  we  have  now  to  consider  its  policy  and 
acts  in  the  social  and  industrial  spheres.  In 
dealing  with  these  questions  the  British  reader 
has  to  be  again  reminded  of  the  limited  scope  of 
the  powers  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Federal 
Parliament  is  a  legislature  of  enumerated  powers. 
These  are  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  :  beyond 
these  it   may  not  go.     The  field  of  social  and 
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industrial  legislation  is  divided  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Parliaments.  The  line  of 
demarcation  is  in  many  cases  vague,  and  in  conse- 
quence both  Federal  and  State  Legislatures  have 
passed  laws  which  the  High  Court — the  inter- 
preter of  the  Constitution — has  declared  invalid. 
Bearing  this  novel  situation  in  mind,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  review  the  social  and  industrial 
legislation  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. 

In  1908  the  Old  Age  and  Invalid  Pensions  Act 
was  passed,  and  came  into  force  in  the  following 
year.  It  provided  for  the  grant  of  a  pension 
(not  to  exceed  ^26  a  year  in  any  event,  nor  to  be 
at  such  a  rate  as  would  make  the  pensioner's 
income  together  with  pension  exceed  ;^52  a  year) 
to  citizens  of  either  sex  who  were  65  years  of  age, 
had  resided  in  Australia  for  25  years,  and  the  net 
capital  value  of  whose  accumulated  property 
did  not  exceed  ;^3io.  The  Fisher  Government 
came  into  office  in  19 10.  They  have  liberalized 
the  Act  very  considerably — proclaimed  the  age 
at  which  (in  the  case  of  women)  a  pension  could 
be  claimed  to  be  60  instead  of  65,  and  by  the  most 
recent  amendment  exempted  the  home  from  the 
schedule  of  property  which  when  of  the  capita) 
value  of  ^3 10  excludes  applicants  from  the  benefits 
of  the  Act.  With  regard  to  Invalid  Pensions 
(payable  to  persons  permanently  incapacitated 
from  work),  though  provided  for  in  the  1908  Act, 
this  part  of  the  Act  did  not  commence  until  the 
advent  of  the  Labour  Ministry  in  191  o,  when  it 
was  promptly  brought  into  operation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  more  liberal  provisions 
of  the  Old  Age  and  Invalid  Pensions  have  been 
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made  use  of  by  the  aged  and  infirm  of  our  fellow 
citizens  may  be  gathered  from  a  glance  at  the 
following  figures : 

Old  Age  Pensions,  1909-10   ..          ..  ^^  1,497, 3  30 

Old     Age     and     Invalid     Pensions, 

1911-12        ..          ..          ..          ..  2,148,034 

Old     Age     and     Invalid     Pensions, 

191 2-1 3  (estimated)           ..          ..  2,405,000 
In    1909-10    the    number    of    pensioners    was 

70,401  ;    in  1911-12,  89,834. 

Wages  Boards 

The  principle  of  fixing  wages  and  conditions 
of  employment,  and  of  settling  industrial  disputes 
arising  between  employer  and  employee  by 
compulsory  arbitration  courts  and  wages  boards 
has  been  for  the  last  twelve  years  generally  adopted 
throughout  Australia.  It  is  not  proposed  in  this 
place  to  attempt  any  defence  of  the  policy.  It 
no  doubt  has  its  limitations  ;  but  these  are  not 
greater,  I  think,  than  attach  to  all  modern 
industrial  and  social  legislation.  And  it  is  em- 
phatically preferable  to  a  blind  policy  of  strikes. 

The  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  in  regard 
to  industrial  legislation  are  extremely  limited. 
It  has  been  decided  by  the  High  Court  that  the 
Federal  Parliament  cannot  pass  laws  to  regulate 
wages,  fix  hours  and  conditions  of  labour,  or  to 
interfere  in  the  economic  sphere  in  any  way, 
beyond  creating  a  court  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  for  the  prevention  and  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits 
of  any  one  State.     This  has  effectively  prevented 
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the  Parliament  dealing  with  the  causes  of  in- 
dustrial unrest,  and  in  practice  has  prevented 
the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Arbitration  from 
grappling  with  the  greater  number  of  industrial 
disputes  that  have  occurred  since  its  establish- 
ment. Two  cases  may  be  given  to  illustrate  how 
severely  these  limitations  have  crippled  the 
usefulness  of  the  Commonwealth  Court.  In 
1909  a  coal  strike  took  place  in  New  South  Wales. 
It  lasted  for  five  months,  and  all  the  miners  of 
the  State,  some  i6,QOO  (nine-tenths  of  all  coal 
miners  in  the  Commonwealth),  were  involved, 
besides  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  various 
industries  who  were  unemployed  through  scarcity 
of  coal.  In  191 1  a  strike  took  place  in  Brisbane, 
which,  originating  with  the  tramway  employees 
of  the  Brisbane  Tramway  Company,  rapidly 
extended,  until  practically  all  the  unionists  in 
Brisbane,  and  a  large  proportion  outside,  were 
involved.  In  neither  of  these  cases,  the  effects 
of  both  of  which  were  seriously  felt  all  over  the 
Commonwealth,  had  the  court  effective  juris- 
diction. In  the  coal  strike  it  could  not  interfere 
at  all.  In  the  Brisbane  strike  it  could  deal  only 
with  the  original  grievance  of  the  tramway  men, 
and  that  only  in  partial  fashion.  It  is  obvious 
that  hostile  criticism  of  the  effectiveness  of 
industrial  disputes  by  legal  tribunals  must,  in 
such  circumstances,  lose  much  of  its  weight. 

Despite  this  handicap,  the  Commonwealth 
court's  usefulness  has  been  proved  beyond 
question.  Since  its  establishment  in  1905, 
awards  have  been  made  in  14  cases,  affecting 
73,000   employees  ;     17    compulsory   conferences 
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have  been  convened,  resulting  in  agreements  in 
nine  cases,  and  176  agreements,  affecting  30,000 
employees,  have  been  filed  under  the  Act.  And 
although  the  spirit  of  industrial  unrest  has  been 
generally  active,  in  not  one  single  case  has  a 
strike  occurred  in  any  industry  covered  by  a 
Commonwealth  industrial  av\/ard.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  Common- 
wealth court,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  most 
seriously  limited.  Industrial  peace  is  not  less 
valuable  than  international  peace,  and  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  granting  wider  industrial  powers  to 
the  Commonwealth  is  very  necessary. 

THE  NEW  PROTECTION  AND  THE 
NEW  AUSTRALIA 

We  come  now  to  a  matter  which  has  already 
played  a  most  important  part  in  reccRt  appeals 
to  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth — by  way 
of  referendum  as  well  as  at  Parliamentary  elections 
— and  as  a  possible  solution  of  a  world-wide 
problem  is  of  intense  interest  to  all  civilized 
peoples.  What  is  known  as  the  New  Protection 
policy  has  been  before  the  electors  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  some  years.  It  was  first  discussed 
in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  in  1905.  The 
Deakin  Government  made  it  one  of  their  fighting 
planks  in  1906,  and  in  the  same  year  endeavoured 
to  apply  it  to  the  agricultural  implement  manu- 
facturing industry,  but  the  High  Court  decided 
that  the  statute  in  which  it  had  been  sought  to 
embody  the  principle  was  unconstitutional.    Some 
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explanation  of  the  policy  and  the  present  attitude 
of  the  Labour  Party  towards  it  is  necessary. 

The  name  "  New  Protection  "  originated,  1 
think,  in  Australia.  I  have  never  heard  of  it 
being  used  elsewhere.  As  for  the  thing  itself, 
though  the  idea  is  hardly  novel,  it  has  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  presented  before  as  a  definite 
policy.  Briefly,  the  "  New  Protection  "  policy  is 
the  extension  of  the  benefits  which  manufac- 
turers enjoy  under  a  Protectionist  tariff  to  (a)  the 
workers  in  the  protected  industries,  and  (b)  the 
consumer  of  the  protected  goods. 

The  manner  in  which  it  was  sought  to  apply 
the  New  Protection  poHcy  may  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  above  quoted  Act  which 
the  High  Court  declared  ultra  vires.  Upon  the 
agricultural  machinery  mentioned  in  the  schedule 
to  the  Act — harvesters,  ploughs,  etc. — an  Excise 
duty  was  levied  equal  to  the  Customs  duty  on  the 
imported  article  ;  but  every  manufacturer  that 
(a)  paid  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  to  his  work- 
men— i.e.^  a  wage  declared  fair  and  reasonable 
by  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  the  ParHament,  or 
by  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Court 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  or  some  State 
authority  to  whom  he  might  refer  the  matter — 
and  (b)  sold  his  implements  at  a  price  not  higher 
than  that  set  forth  in  the  second  column  of  the 
schedule,  was  exempted  from  payment  of  the 
Excise  duty.  The  effect  of  this,  of  course,  was 
that  those  manufacturers  who  did  not  (a)  pay  a 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  ;  and  (b)  sell  their  goods 
at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  lost  all  the  benefits 
of  the  Customs  tariff. 
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An  Economic  Magna  Charta 

The  Act  was  operative  for  a  very  few  months ; 
but  its  effects  were  most  salutary.  Skilled 
artisans  had  been  working  in  Victoria  for  as  low 
as  7s.  a  day,  and  labourers — e.g.,  strikers — for  6s. 
and  even  less.  The  Arbitration  Court  having 
been  moved,  the  President,  in  a  memorable 
judgment,  laid  it  down  that  the  "  fair  and 
reasonable  wage "  mentioned  in  the  Statute 
meant  a  wage  sufficient  to  satisfy  "  the  normal 
needs  of  the  average  employee,  regarded  as  a 
human  being  living  in  a  civilized  community." 
As  the  normal  man  marries,  it  was  decided  that 
a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  must  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  man,  his  wife,  and  family  (of  at  least 
three)  in  that  standard  of  comfort  which  the 
judge  had  declared  to  be  necessary  and  proper. 
This  was  the  minimum  wage,  and  no  unskilled 
labourer  was  to  be  paid  less.  From  this  starting 
point  the  judge  proceeded  to  award  such  addi- 
tional wage  to  skilled  labour  as  in  the  circum- 
stances he  considered  fair.  This  memorable 
judgment  has  been  generally  adopted  as  a  sort  of 
economic  Magna  Charta  by  other  industrial  courts 
and  Wages  Boards  as  settling  the  basis  of  the  rates 
and  conditions  of  labour.  Some  of  the  employers 
appealed  to  the  High  Court.  As  pointed  out, 
the  Act  under  which  the  President  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court  had  jurisdiction  was  declared  ultra 
vires,  and  there  the  matter  stands  until  the 
Constitution  has  been  amended. 
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The  Referendum  in  Operation 

Since  the  absorption  of  the  Deakin  party  by 
the  fusion,  their  advocacy  of  New  Protection  has 
become  hopelessly  anaemic,  and  its  championship 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Labour  Party.  During 
the  1910  campaign  the  Labour  Party  made 
"  New  Protection  "  one  of  its  principal  fighting 
planks.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  his  Gympie  speech,  laid 
especial  stress  upon  the  policy,  as  advocated  by  the 
Labour  Party.  He  explained  that  they  extended 
the  principle  to  all  industries,  whether  protected 
by  the  tariff  or  not.  As  it  was  clear  that  even 
in  its  restricted  application  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  was  nece&sary,  the  party  advo- 
cated such  amendments  as  would  give  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliament  power  to  deal  effectively 
with  all  industrial  matters. 

Upon  this  clear  and  definite  understanding  the 
Labour  Party  was  returned  with  a  majority,  and 
in  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  took  the 
preliminary  steps  to  amend  the  Constitution. 
This  is  a  tedious  and  difficult  business.  The 
British  elector,  amidst  all  his  worries,  knows  at 
least  where  he  is.  The  majority  in  his  Parliament 
can  make  what  laws  it  pleases.  "  Unconstitu- 
tionality "  is  a  term  happily  unknown  to  him. 
The  nearest  approach  is  the  Veto  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which,  even  as  now  restricted,  can  delay 
legislation  for  two  years.  But  there  the  matter 
ends.  With  us,  the  case  is  quite  different.  One 
of  the  charms  of  Federal  government  as  we  have 
it    is    that   you    never    know    where   you   are. 
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Whether  a  statute  is  good  law  or  waste  paper  is 
on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

Regulation  of  Prices  needed 

The  proposed  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  addition  to  power  to  legislate  in  industrial 
matters,  included  the  granting  of  a  power  to  the 
Parliament  to  nationalize  monopolies  and  deal 
effectively  with  trusts  and  combines.  The  Con- 
stitution required  that,  after  passing  both  Houses, 
it  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  and  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  in  a  majority  of  the 
States.  It  was  submitted  to  the  people  on 
April  29th,  191 2,  and  defeated  in  five  States  out 
of  six.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this ;  the 
novelty  of  submitting  questions  unassociated 
with  individuals  as  at  an  election  had  no  doubt  an 
influence.  Then,  too,  very  few  understood  pre- 
cisely what  was  intended.  The  daily  Press,  an 
enormously  powerful  factor  in  referendums,  was 
almost  unanimously  against  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. Misrepresentation  of  a  very  gross 
character  was  resorted  to.  Further,  there  was 
disorganization  within  our  own  ranks.  The 
State  Labour  Party  in  some  of  the  States,  fearing 
the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  would  lessen  their  prestige, 
were  either  lukewarm  or  openly  hostile.  The 
Constitution  was  not  amended.  And  the  New 
Protection  policy  and  effective  control  of  trusts, 
combines,  and  monopolies  is  not  at  present 
possible. 

But  Time  fights  with  us.  As  the  months  go 
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by,  the  necessity  for  effective  control  of  trusts, 
combines,  and  monopolies,  and  the  regulation  of 
prices,  is  being  driven  home  to  the  people  with 
ever-increasing  force.  On  every  hand  prices 
are  rising ;  competition  hardly  exists  save 
amongst  the  retailers,  and  these  are  very  fre- 
quently under  agreement  with  the  rings  not  to 
sell  under  a  given  price.  All  other  questions  are 
felt  to  be  subsidiary  beside  this  one  of  prices. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  the  regulation 
of  prices  is  the  complement  to  the  regulation  of 
wages.  It  is  the  immediate  cause  of  all  industrial 
unrest,  and  until  a  solution  is  found,  industrial 
unrest  must  inevitably  continue.  Whether  effec- 
tive regulation  of  prices  is  possible  under  any 
system  while  private  enterprise  remains  in  occu- 
pation of  any  substantial  portion  of  the  economic 
held  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  Labour  Party 
is  pledged  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  present 
state  of  affairs  is  fast  becoming  intolerable. 
When  the  appeal  to  the  electors  is  made  next 
year,  such  amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  are 
necessary  to  give  the  Commonwealth  power  to 
legislate  in  this  direction  will  be  again  submitted 
to  the  people. 

And  now  to  conclude  this  review  of  two  years 
of  Labour  government  in  Australia,  there  remains 
only  to  apply  those  tests  by  which  men  are  wont 
to  measure  the  value  of  all  institutions  in  these 
later  days — the  material  progress  of  the  country, 
as  svidenced  by  increase  of  wealth,  trade,  and 
general  prosperity.  The  following  figures — the 
latest  official  statistics  available — show  the  pro- 
gress of  Australia  under   the   Labour  regime,  as 
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compared    with    her    progress    under    previous 
Governments. 

Wealth  Production  : 

1901.  1909.  1910. 

^i  14,585,000.        ^174,503,000.        ^187,734,000. 

Average  increase  per  year  for  eight  years, 
1901-1909,  7-J  milhons  ;  increase  for  year  1910, 
13  milhons — or  nearly  double  ! 

Trade  : 

1901.  1909.  1911. 

^92,130,183.         ^116,490,732.         ^146,449,746. 

Average  increase  per  year  for  eight  years, 
1901-1909,  three  milhons ;  increase  for  two 
years,  1909-1911,  30  millions — average  increase 
per  year,  15  millions. 

Banking  Assets : 

1901.  1909.  1911. 

£121,547,813.        £131,717,700.        £159,565,443. 

Average  increase  per  year  for  eight  years, 
1901-1909,  i|  milhons ;  increase  for  two  years, 
1909-1911,  28  millions — average  increase  per 
year,  14  millions. 

Banking  Deposits : 

1901.  1909.  1911. 

£91,487,148.         £117,758,255.        £143,446,910. 

Average  increase  per  year  for  eight  years, 
1901-1909,  3j  milhons ;  increase  for  two  years; 
1909-1911,  26  millions — average  increase  per 
year,  13  millions. 
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Savings  Bank  Deposits : 

1901.  1909.  191 1. 

^30,882,645.  £49,077,939.  £59,393,682. 

Average  increase  per  year  for  eight  years, 
1901-1909,  2^  millions  ;  increase  for  two  years, 
1909-1911,  10  millions — average  increase  per 
year,  five  millions. 

Savings  Bank  Depositors  : 

1901.  1909.  1911. 

964>553-  1,398456-         1,500,112. 

Average  increase  per  year  for  eight  years, 
1901-1909,  50,000  ;  increase  for  two  years,  1909- 
191 1,  200,000 — average  increase  per  year,  100,000. 

Immigration  : 

Net  gain  for  20  years  prior  to  1910,  65,000 — 
average  gain  per  year,  3,250. 

Net  gain  for  two  years,  of  Labour  Govern- 
ment, 100,565 — average  gain  per  year,  55,000  ! 

Labour  and  Prosperity 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  They 
completely  refute  the  childish  fears  of  those  who 
believe  that  "  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  "  cannot  govern  a  country  as  well  as 
those  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  despised 
and  exploited  the  people.  They  are,  too,  a 
crushing  refutation  of  the  slanders,  misrepre- 
sentations, and  charges  directed  against  the 
Labour  Party  and  its  policy,  Religion,  the 
sanctity   of   the   home,   and   the   institutions   of 
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civilized  society,  have  not  been  violated.  Ex- 
propriation has  not  been  attempted.  Capital 
has  not  been  forced  to  flee  the  country.  The 
savings  of  the  people  have  not  been  stolen  from 
them.  Yet  all  these  things  and  many  more,  were 
to  follow  inevitably  from  a  Labour  Government. 
Every  prophecy  has  been  completely  falsified. 
Australia  was  never  so  prosperous  as  she  is  to-day 
after  two  years  of  Labour  Government.  Her 
wealth,  trade,  money  in  the  banks,  increase  of 
savings  bank  deposits  and  number  of  depositors, 
and  increase  of  population  easily  establish  a 
record  that  has  never  hitherto  been  approached. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Labour  Party  has 
established  Utopia.  While  it  is  in  the  power  of 
combinations  of  capital  to  levy  toll  on  the  con- 
sumer, the  mere  increase  of  money  wage  must  fail 
to  do  much  more  than  enable  the  worker  to  hold 
his  own.  But  even  allowing  for  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  two  years  of  Labour  Government 
have  given  the  workers  in  general  much  better 
working  conditions  and  a  better  return  for  their 
labour.  Austraha  is  certainly  a  better  country 
for  the  mass  of  the  people  to  work  in  and  to  live 
in  since  Labour  came  into  office. 
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ANZAC  DAY,  APRIL  25th,  1916 

The  Memorial  Service  at  Westminster  Abbey; 
Mr.  Hughes's  Speech  at  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's Luncheon  to  the  Forces  ;  the 
Anzac  Matinee  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre 

"  A  Wounded  New  Zealander,"  writing  to  the 
Times,  finely  called  the  men  of  Anzac,  whose 
glorious  landing  at  Gallipoli  was  celebrated  on 
its  first  anniversary  on  April  25th,  "  the  Knights 
of  the  New  Crusade."  He  urged,  in  support 
of  the  name,  that  they,  too,  were  fighting  against 
the  Crescent,  and  he  might  have  gone  further, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  nave  in  which  they 
were  kneeling  was  founded  by  the  father  of  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  last  Crusade,  and  that 
doubtless  the  tall  Prince — the  Edward  I.  who 
gave  the  world  her  Parliaments — and  his 
Knights,  homing  from  the  East,  passed  up  that 
very  nave  to  offer  their  thanksgivings  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Very  knightly  were  the  New  Zealanders  on 
their  anniversary,  for  they  hung  on  the  altar 
rails  in  front  of  the  King  an  immense  wreath 
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of  white  lilies  to  the  memory  of  the  men  of 
the  Old  Country  who  fought  beside  them  on 
that  glorious  day,  but  must,  for  considerations 
of  space,  await  a  separate  celebration. 

The  Anzac  celebration  had  Anzac  weather — 
blue  skies,  bright  sun  and  balmy  air.  Between 
9  a.m.  and  lo  a.m.  thirteen  hundred  Australians 
and  seven  hundred  New  Zealanders  rendez- 
voused at  Aldwych,  and  marched  together, 
headed  by  their  bands,  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  streets  were  lined  with  deep  crowds  to  see 
the  men  of  Anzac  pass  to  the  Coronation  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Though  every  man  among  them  had  been 
sent  home  for  wounds  or  deadly  sickness,  all 
those  who  had  been  selected  for  the  march  were 
in  the  prime  of  health  again — sunburned  men, 
who  marched  with  the  wonderful  elasticity  and 
vigour  of  the  young  Australian,  a  remarkably 
fit  lot  of  men,  with  the  keen  faces  of  scouts.  The 
New  Zealanders  were  headed  by  the  big  dog 
which  they  take  about  with  them  as  their  mascot. 

There  was  a  great  display  in  the  streets  of  the 
Australian  flag — the  Blue  Ensign  charged  with 
the  five  stars  of  the  Southern  Cross.  The 
Australian  Colony  in  London  wore  the  star- 
studded  miniature  flag  in  its  buttonholes. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  affection  with 
which  the  crowd  regarded  its  dashing  Colonial 
soldiers,  for  wherever  they  stopped  it  surged 
forward  with  cigarettes  and  chocolates,  and  it 
chmbed  every  point  of  vantage  to  see  them  go 
by.  It  saw  no  sadness  in  the  occasion.  I  am 
sure  that  it  did  not  realize  that  the  decimation 
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of  Anzac  was  a  decimation  in  which  only  one 
in  ten  survived — not  the  decimation  for  which 
the  word  was  invented,  in  which  a  force  had 
lost  one  man  in  every  ten.  Literally  "  not  one 
in  every  ten  is  left  of  the  thousands  who  stormed 
the  gaunt  crags  of  Gaba  Tepe."  It  regarded 
the  men  before  it  as  victors,  not  as  the  survivors 
of  one  of  the  noblest  armies  of  martyrs.  It 
did  not  know  how  the  brothers  of  the  men, 
who  were  making  a  London  holiday,  had  been 
butchered. 

The  western  nave  was  given  up  to  the  re- 
covered Anzacs,  who  were  once  more  stately 
soldiers,  marching  with  a  terrible  rhythm 
which  bespoke  of  elasticity  like  steel  in  battle. 
Its  aisles  were  filled  with  their  relatives,  and 
the  relatives  of  their  dead.  The  High  Com- 
missioners of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  the 
disposal  of  all  the  accommodation  in  this  part 
of  the  Abbey. 

But  there  were  other  Anzacs,  who  could  not 
march  in,  but  hobbled  in  on  crutches,  or  were 
helped  in,  or  even  carried  in — and  no  one  was  so 
cheered  by  the  crowd  as  these  men,  "  some  of 
them  but  wrecks  of  the  strong  men  who  left 
their  homes  in  October  two  years  ago,"  arriving 
in  their  ambulances.  They  were  accommodated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  screen,  the  blind  being 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  King.  The 
Australians  were  in  the  north  transept  where 
Chatham's  proud  monument  towers,  the  New 
Zealanders  were  in  the  south  transept,  "  the 
Poets'  Corner." 

At  1 1. 1 5,  when  the  troops  of  the  contingent 
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were  seated,  the  ticket-holders,  including  many 
other  Anzac  soldiers,  were  admitted  into  the 
aisles,  and  not  long  afterwards,  heralded  by  a 
cheer,  Lord  Kitchener,  Sir  William  Robertson, 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  and  General 
Sir  John  Maxwell,  as  yet  in  entire  ignorance  that 
he  was  about  to  be  dictator  of  Ireland,  walked  up 
through  the  Anzacs. 

When  General  Sir  William  Birdwood,  who 
commanded  the  Anzac  Army  at  Gallipoli,  came 
in,  he  stopped  and  chatted  to  men  in  the  ranks 
whom  he  knew. 

The  sight  of  Lord  Kitchener  in  khaki  reminded 
me  of  the  last  time  I  saw  him  in  the  Abbey, 
which  was  at  the  Coronation,  when  he  was  walk- 
ing in  his  Field-Marshal's  uniform  and  his  Peer's 
robes  between  two  dukes,  who  towered  above 
him  in  stature — their  Graces  of  Somerset  and 
Beaufort. 

It  was  not  long  before  there  was  a  louder 
cheer,  and  the  Queen,  dressed  in  black,  attended 
by  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter,  in  a  rich  crimson 
velvet  cope  thickly  encrusted  with  gold,  came 
up  the  nave  preceding  the  King,  attended  by  the 
Dean,  Bishop  Ryle,  The  King,  in  simple  khaki 
and  brown  field  boots,  looked  mightily  appro- 
priate— primus  inter  pares — the  first  among  his 
officers. 

Just  before  his  arrival,  Sir  Frederick  Bridge, 
with  a  fine  sense  of  fitness,  had  been  playing 
that  noble  old  elegy  in  music,  "  The  Flowers  of 
the  Forest,"  which  now  was  transmuted  into 
"  God  Save  the  King." 

The  King  and  Queen  sat  enthroned  on  plain 
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chairs,  with  a  panel  of  brocade  behind  them, 
just  inside  the  altar  rails  of  the  Sacrarium — 
the  rails  on  which  was  hung  the  great  white 
wreath  of  the  New  Zealanders  in  memory  of 
their  comrades  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  who 
fell  at  the  landing  in  Gallipoli. 

The  other  chief  guests  of  the  nation  were 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  the  High 
Commissioners  of  Australia,  Canada,  South 
Africa  and  New  Zealand,  the  Agents-General 
of  the  four  leading  Australian  States,  Capt.  R. 
Muirhead  Collins,  R.N.,  C.M.G.  (the  Official 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth),  Sir  George 
Reid,  M.P.,  late  High  Commissioner  of  Australia, 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  Lord 
Milner,  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  Bonar  Law,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland,  M.P.  (Secretary  and 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies),  and  their 
wives,  with  Lady  Linlithgow,  Lady  Dudley,  Lady 
Tennyson,  Lady  Denman  and  Lady  Northcote, 
wives  of  former  governor-generals  of  Australia, 
and  Mrs.  Asquith.  These  were  all  seated  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  nave,  in  the  stalls  used 
in  the  ordinary  Abbey  services. 

There  was  no  delay  about  beginning  the 
service,  which  was  brief  and  well  chosen.  The 
order  of  service  was  as  follows  :  It  opened  with 
Bishop  How's  hymn,  in  which  the  comrades  of 
the  martial  saints  who  poured  out  their  blood 
for  their  country  and  the  sacred  cause  of  Liberty 
in  the  assault  on  Gallipoli  joined  in  deep- 
throated  volume,  the  trumpets  of  the  New 
Zealanders  joining  in  the  Alleluia, 
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Hymn. 

For  all  the  Saints  who  from  their  labours  rest, 
Who  Thee  by  faith  before  the  world  confess'd, 
Thy  Name,  0  Jesu,  be  for  ever  blest. 

Alleluia  ! 

Thou  wast  their  Rock,  their  Fortress,  and  their  Might ; 
Thou,  Lord,  their  Captain  in  the  well-fought  fight ; 
Thou  in  the  darkness  drear  their  one  true  Light. 

Alleluia  ! 

O  may  Thy  soldiers,  faithful,  true  and  bold, 
Fight  as  the  Saints  who  nobly  fought  of  old. 
And  win,  with  them,  the  victor's  crown  of  gold. 

Alleluia  ! 

O  blest  communion  !  fellowship  Divine  ! 
We  feebly  struggle,  they  in  glory  shine  ; 
Yet  all  are  one  in  Thee,  for  all  are  Thine. 

Alleluia  ! 

And  when  the  strife  is  fierce,  the  warfare  long. 
Steals  on  the  ear  the  distant  triumph-song, 
And  hearts  are  brave  again,  and  arms  are  strong. 

Alleluia  ! 

The  golden  evening  brightens  in  the  west ; 
Soon,  soon  to  faithful  warriors  comes  their  rest ; 
Sweet  is  the  calm  of  Paradise  the  blest. 

Alleluia  ! 

But  lo  !   there  breaks  a  yet  more  glorious  day ; 
The  Saints  triumphant  rise  in  bright  array ; 
The  King  of  Glory  passes  on  His  way. 

Alleluia  ! 

From  earth's  wide  bounds,  from  ocean's  farthest  coast, 
Through  gates  of  pearl  streams  in  the  countless  host. 
Singing  to  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost : 

Alleluia  !     Amen. 
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Then  the  congregation  knelt,  and  the  clear 
voice  of  the  Precentor  was  heard  saying  : 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy 
Name,  Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses.  As  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation  ;   But  deliver  us  from  evil.     Amen. 

Almighty  God,  who  through  Thine  only-begotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ  hast  overcome  death,  and  opened  unto  us 
the  gate  of  everlasting  hfe  ;  We  humbly  beseech  Thee, 
that  as  by  Thy  special  grace  preventing  us  Thou  does 
put  into  our  minds  good  desires,  so  by  Thy  continual 
help  we  may  bring  the  same  to  good  effect ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Who  liveth  and  reigneth  with 
Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever  one  God,  world  without 
end.     Amen. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  Who,  of  Thy  tender 
love  towards  mankind,  hast  sent  Thy  Son,  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  to  take  upon  Him  our  flesh,  and  to  suffer 
death  upon  the  cross,  that  all  mankind  should  follow 
the  example  of  His  great  humility ;  Mercifully  grant 
that  we  may  both  follow  the  example  of  His  patience, 
and  also  be  made  partakers  of  His  resurrection  ;  through 
the  same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Then  followed  Wesley's  noble  Anthem  during 
which  the  congregation,  except  those  who  were 
incapacitated  by  their  wounds,  stood. 

Ascribe  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  kindreds  of  the  people, 
ascribe  unto  the  Lord  worship  and  power.     Ascribe  unto 
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the  Lord  the  honour  due  unto  His  Name.  Let  the  whole 
earth  stand  in  awe  of  Him.  Tell  it  out  among  the 
heathen  that  the  Lord  is  King,  and  that  He  shall  judge 
the  people  righteously.  O  worship  the  Lord  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  Sing  to  the  Lord,  and  praise  His 
Name.  As  for  our  God,  He  is  in  Heaven  ;  He  hath 
done  whatsoever  pleased  Him.  The  Lord  hath  been 
mindful  of  us,  and  He  shall  bless  us  :  He  shall  bless  the 
house  of  Israel,  He  shall  bless  the  house  of  Aaron.  He 
shall  bless  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  both  small  and  great. 
Ye  are  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  you  and  your  children. 
Ye  are  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  Who  made  heaven  and 
earth. 

Then  the  congregation  seated  itself,  and  the 
Dean  gave  his  eloquent  bidding  prayer  like  the 
ancient  bidding  prayer  in  the  University  Church 
at  Oxford.  His  seven  hnes  Encomium  on  the 
bravery  of  the  Anzacs  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Let  us  now  unite  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  those 
our  brothers  who  died  at  Gallipoli  for  their  King  and 
Empire,  in  the  high  cause  of  Freedom  and  Honour. 
More  especially  do  we  commemorate  the  names  of  the 
following  troops  who  took  part  in  the  landing  : 

Australia  : 

ist-8th  Brigades  of  Infantry  ; 
ist-i6th  Regiments  of  Light  Horse  ; 
ist-jrd  Brigades  of  Artillery  ; 

With  Engineers,  Army  Service,  Medical,  Veterinary, 
Ordnance,  Naval  Bridging  Corps. 

New  Zealand  : 

Divisional  and  Infantry  Brigade  Headquarters  ; 
The    Auckland,    Wellington,     Canterbury,     Otago 

Battalions  ; 
With    Field   Artillery,    Engineers,    Medical,    Army 

Service  Corps. 
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All  these  fought  most  valiantly.  Their  deeds  will 
be  remembered  evermore.  Their  memorial  is  already 
inscribed  in  men's  hearts.  In  future  ages  the  sons  of 
our  Empire  will  seek  to  emulate  the  imperishable 
renown  of  their  daring  and  bravery.  We  are  resolved 
that,  by  God's  gracious  favour,  oiir  brothers  shall  not 
have  laid  down  their  lives  in  vain. 

"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

"  The  eternal  God  is  thy  dwelling-place,  and  under- 
neath are  the  everlasting  arms." 

"■  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  Thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee." 

When  this  prayer  was  over,  the  whole  con- 
gregation rose  to  their  feet  and  to  the  music  of 
the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  so  imperishably 
connected  with  the  history  of  Scottish  valour 
and  devotion,  sang  the  doxology  of  our  Church's 
hymnal. 

Praise  God,  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  Him  above,  Angelic  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

And  then  to  the  heroes  devoutly  kneeling  in 
the  nave  came  the  Dean's  voice,  hushed  by 
that  obstructing  screen  to  a  still,  small  voice 
like  Conscience,  uttering  prayers  of  noble 
eloquence. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Eternal  Father,  we  humbly  draw  nigh  to  Thee 
amid  the  memorials  of  Great  Britain's  most  illustrious 
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dead,  and  in  this  Church,  where  our  Kings  and  Queens 
are  crowned.  We  dedicate  to  Thy  great  Glory  the 
memory  of  our  dead  brothers  departed  :  We  praise 
Thy  Holy  Name  for  the  gift  of  their  matchless  courage  ; 
Crown,  we  beseech  Thee,  with  Thy  loving  mercy  the 
offering  of  their  brave  lives  :  Grant  unto  them  Thy 
eternal  Peace  and  the  blessing  of  Thy  perfect  comfort 
unto  all  that  mourn  :  We  ask  it  in  the  Name  of  Him 
who  died  and  rose  again  for  us  all.  Thy  Son  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.     Amen, 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  we,  being  strengthened  by  Thy 
grace  for  the  work  of  completing  that  which  remains 
over  of  our  dear  brothers'  task,  may  ever  serve  Thee 
truly  in  the  Faith  of  Him  who  is  our  Resurrection  and 
our  Life,  and  may  fight  manfully  unto  our  lives'  end  in 
the  defence  of  the  heritage  of  our  liberty,  and  for  the 
triumph  of  a  righteous  cause,  through  the  same,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  as  we  pray  unto 
Thee  for  future  mercies,  so  we  now  render  unto  Thee 
our  thanksgivings  for  those  we  have  already  received  : 
for  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  the  free-will  offering  of 
her  sons  and  daughters,  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  affection  and  devotion  between 
the  Dominions  Overseas  and  the  Mother  Country,  the 
patient  and  self-denying  earnestness  of  our  people. 
And  we  beseech  Thee  that  we  and  all  Thy  servants 
who  are  united  with  us  in  comradeship  and  alliance 
may  with  thankful  hearts  serve  Thee  in  holiness  and 
pureness  of  living ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Then  once  more  all  the  congregation  rose  to 
Its  feet  and  filled  every  corner  of  the  ancient 
fane  with  the  Recessional  of  the  Uncrowned 
Laureate  of  the  Empire,  sung  to  the  music  of 
the  hymn  "  For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea." 
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God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line — 
Beneath  whose  a\Wul  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  \nth  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget  ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart — 
StiU  stand  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  v%ith  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget ! 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  uith  Nineveh  and  Tyre  ! 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget ! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe — 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use — 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  ^^•ith  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget ! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 

In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard — 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 

Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord  !     x\men. 

Benediction 

National  Anthem 
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Contrary  to  expectation,  only  one  verse  of 
the  National  Anthem  was  sung,  but  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  most  beautiful  note  in  the 
whole  service  when  sixteen  trumpeters  sounded 
"  The  Last  Post "  from  the  steps  of  King 
Henry  VII. 's  Chapel.  It  brought  before  my 
eyes  that  miracle  of  Anzac  bayonets  sweeping 
over  the  cliffs  of  the  landing,  that  army  of 
graves  amid  the  rocks  of  Gallipoli.  It  thrilled 
me  as  I  was  thrilled  by  the  supreme  moment 
of  the  Coronation  Service  when  the  Primate, 
in  words  of  singular  majesty,  proclaimed  the 
coronation  of  the  new  sovereign  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  beginning  as  he  faced  to 
the  North,  and  repeating  it  in  succession  as  he 
faced  to  the  East,  and  the  South  and  the 
West. 

The  organ  was  reinforced  by  the  fine  band 
of  the  New  Zealanders,  which  added  wonder- 
fully to  its  effect  on  the  emotions.  What  the 
Anzacs  themselves  thought  of  the  service  was 
finely  put  by  the  "  Wounded  New  Zealander  " 
who  wrote  the  "  Anzac  :  In  Memoriam  "  in  the 
Times,  which  the  editor  has  allowed  me  to 
print : 

"  Many  a  pageant  has  the  Abbey  seen,  but 
never  before  have  three  thousand  men  from  the 
outskirts  of  Empire  worshipped  with  their  King 
in  its  storied  pile.  The  service  had  a  climax 
almost  oppressive  in  its  sadness.  The  Austra- 
lians and  New  Zealanders  turned  their  eyes 
towards  the  altar  as  the  notes  of  the  National 
Anthem    echoed    through    the    Abbey.      There 
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sat  the  simple  khaki-clad  figure  of  the  only 
man  in  our  Empire  who  does  not  stand  when 
the  Anthem  is  sung.  And  they  wondered  what 
he  thought.  Surely  he  saw  as  they  did  that 
every  man  in  whose  company  he  worshipped 
would  again  lay  down  his  life  to  uphold  his 
sovereignty  ? 

"  The  service  closed  with  a  quiet  almost 
uncanny,  and  the  silver-throated  trumpets  rang 
out  the  soldier's  saddest  notes,  the  "  Last  Post." 
I  do  not  know  who  wrote  that  call,  but,  whoever 
it  was,  he  put  into  it  all  the  pathos,  all  the  hope 
of  resurrection,  and  all  the  triumph  that  man 
knows.  It  ended,  and  for  a  while  longer  there 
was  silence. 

"  Three  thousand  men  trooped  out  of  the 
Abbey,  but  even  in  so  short  a  time  a  change 
had  been  wrought.  Not  a  man  but  knew,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  warm  sunlight  again,  that  he 
had  fought  for  the  right.  On  us  all  in  that 
half-hour  had  fallen  the  mantle  of  our  fathers, 
whosoe'er  they  were — baron  or  serf.  We  have 
inherited  this  fair  land.  And  for  such  a  heritage 
will  we  gladly  give  our  all." 

What  were  my  general  impressons  of  the 
service  compared  to  the  last  great  service  I 
attended  in  the  Abbey — that  of  the  Coronation 
of  King  George  ? 

In  the  first  place,  instead  of  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  a  Coronation,  with  the  shimmer 
of  colour  coming  from  the  gowns  of  the  Court 
ladies,  the  robes  of  peers  and  bannerets,  and  the 
scarlet    and    blue   of   full-dress   uniforms,    there 
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was  a  startling  absence  of  colour  ;  the  ladies 
were  so  many  of  them  in  black,  and  the  khaki 
of  the  two  or  three  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
Abbey  was  almost  as  sombre  as  the  hoary  stone 
of  King  Henry  III.'s  nave.  The  only  thing 
that  went  for  brightness  was  the  splendid  youth 
of  the  grim  heroes  of  Gallipoli  who  crowded  the 
western  bays  of  the  Royal  Abbey. 

"  As  the  "  Wounded  New  Zealander  "  wrote 
in  the   Times  : 


"  They  came  twelve  thousand  miles  to  fight 
their  battle.  Farmer,  clerk,  student  and 
labourer  heard  the  Imperial  call,  and  heard  it 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  their  kin  '  at  home.' 
Some  made  their  sacrifice  at  the  landing,  and 
they  have  slept  for  a  year  heedless  of  the  strife 
around  them.  Others  with  better  fortune 
strove  through  the  long  months  that  followed." 


"  A  year  ago  the  first  of  these  men  landed  on 
the  shore  of  Gallipoli.  It  was  a  fair  day,  and 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Aegean  showed  scarcely 
a  ripple.  They  landed  with  battalions  a 
thousand  strong.  Death,  wounds  and  disease 
took  heavy  toll  as  the  long  days  dragged  past, 
and  many  a  man  laid  his  best  friend  to  rest 
among  the  stunted  oaks,  laboriously  carving  a 
cross  to  mark  the  sad  mound. 

"  Hell  Spit,  Shrapnel  Gully,  Quinn's  and 
Courtenay's,    all    have    become    memories,    but 
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memories  that  haunt  waking  hours  and  hours 
of  sleep  ahke,  memories  seared  in  the  brain. 
Yesterday  in  the  Abbey  these  wraiths  came 
back  to  us,  and  for  a  short  time  our  dead  hved 
again.  Comrades  of  the  trench  and  sap  passed 
noiselessly  through  the  aisles,  gazing  wistfully  at 
the  kneeling  soldiers. 

"  Heads  were  bowed  beneath  the  frayed 
banners  of  ancient  fields,  and  the  strong  voice 
of  the  preacher  echoed  through  the  fane,  and 
echoing,  found  response  in  the  hearts  of  the 
worshippers.  Kneeling  with  them  and  with 
them  in  heart  and  thought  was  their  King, 
whose  call  summoned  these  men  across  the 
world,  and  at  whose  bidding  will  come  many 
others  until  the  great  fight  is  won." 

One  thing  I  noticed  specially — that  nearly  all 
the  Anzac  soldiers  joined  in  singing  Bishop 
How's  hymn  and  Kipling's  Recessional,  and 
that  nearly  all  had  some  idea  of  singing. 

Everything  about  the  service  was  calculated 
to  arouse  the  sentiment  of  the  soldiers  from 
Overseas.  The  last  great  ceremony  before 
theirs  was  the  crowning  of  their  Sovereign. 
The  site  on  which  they  stood  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  life  of  England's  Kings  and  People 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  For  a  still 
earlier  Abbey  had  stood  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  church  of  the  Confessor,  which  was 
rebuilt  by  Henry  HI.  seven  centuries  ago. 
Seven  centuries  old  were  the  tall  lancet-headed, 
Early  English  windows,  through  which  the  sun- 
shine poured  on  the  children  of  the  Empire  who 
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came  from  the  lands  of  the  sun  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  to  offer  up  their  lives  where 
Britain  led.  Such  of  them  as  had  not  marched 
in  the  Contingent  might  be  seen  wandering 
about  the  Abbey  afterwards,  looking  at  the 
tombs  of  our  national  heroes  like  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.,  and  the  crested 
and  banner-hung  stalls  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  and  the  helmet  worn  by  Henry  V.  at 
Agincourt,  and  the  monuments  of  Chatham, 
Palmerston  and  Disraeli,  Chaucer,  Shakespear 
and  Tennyson.  St.  Edward  the  Confessor's 
shrine  was  covered  up  with  the  familiar  sand- 
bags, but  the  Coronation  chair  on  which  our 
Kings  have  been  crowned  for  seven  hundred 
years,  and  the  great  slab  of  stone  on  which 
Jacob  laid  his  head  when  he  saw  the  golden 
ladder  stretching  up  to  heaven,  are  left  to  the 
charge  of  the  sweet  little  cherub  who  sits  up 
aloft  taking  care  of  poor  Jack. 

When  the  service  was  over,  the  New  Zealanders 
went  back  to  camp  for  a  field  day,  but  the 
Australians  were  entertained  by  their  High 
Commissioner,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher,  at 
the.  Hotel  Cecil,  where  their  Prime  Minister 
addressed  them  in  a  speech  whose  lire  and 
eloquence  will  make  it  a  classic. 

"  This  is  Anzac  Day,  and  we  are  met  here  to 
commemorate  not  only  a  glorious  incident  in  the 
greatest  war  of  all  time,  but  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  great  Australian 
Commonwealth  and  its  sister  Dominion  of  New 
Zealand,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Empire  itself.     On 
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this  day,  called  Anzac,  one  short  year  ago,  the 
Australasian  soldier  leapt  unheralded  into  the  arena 
of  war,  and  by  a  display  of  courage,  dash,  endur- 
ance and  unquenchable  spirit,  proved  himself 
worthy  of  kinship  with  those  heroic  men  who 
throughout  the  history  of  our  race  have  walked 
unafraid  into  the  jav/s  of  death,  thinking  it 
glorious  to  die  for  their  country.  On  this  day 
of  Anzac  the  word  '  Empire  '  assumed  a  new  and 
nobler  meaning  for  us  and  for  the  world.  On 
this  day,  in  the  grey  of  early  dawn,  the  Australa- 
sians scaled  the  heights  of  Gaba  Tepe.  Faced 
with  a  murderous  fire,  their  comrades  falling  on 
every  side,  enfiladed,  those  men — our  fellow- 
countrymen — fought  their  way  up  and  held  on. 
As  a  military  operation  the  Anzacs  had  achieved 
the  impossible.  It  was  a  feat  of  arms  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  war,  yet  it  was  but  at 
the  beginning  of  a  campaign  in  which  such  feats 
were  daily  done. 

"  We  who  knew  them,  who  had  lived  their 
lives,  who  were  steeped  with  them  in  an  environ- 
ment in  which  courage,  resource,  love  of  freedom, 
have  been  for  generations  the  common  heritage 
of  the  people,  we  who  had  seen  the  resolute  and 
unfaltering  strides  with  which  the  Australian 
people  had  set  out  to  achieve  their  destiny, 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  how  they  would 
comport  themselves  amongst  the  most  awful 
horrors  of  modern  war.  But  their  acts  outshone 
even  our  expectations.  But  the  world  who 
knew  them  not,  nor  knew  aught  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  had  been  bred,  nor  of  the 
breed   of   men   from   which   they   sprang,    stood 
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thrilled  in  wonder  at  the  men  of  Anzac. 
Soldiers,  your  deeds  have  won  you  a  place  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Immortals.  The  world  has  hailed 
you  as  heroes.  Your  comrades  of  the  British 
Army  have  claimed  you  as  brothers  in  arms, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  are  proud  to  call 
you  kinsmen.  But  to  your  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  fellow-citizens,  to  your  mothers,  fathers, 
brothers  and  friends  who  know  and  love  you, 
your  glorious  valour  meant  much  more  than  to 
all  others.  On  its  shining  wings  we  were  lifted 
up  to  heights  we  had  never  seen  ;  you  taught  us 
truths  we  never  knew,  you  inspired  us  to  a  newer 
and  better  and  nobler  concept  of  life. 

"  You  have  covered  yourselves  with  the  glory 
that  does  not  fade,  your  names  will  be  handed 
down  in  your  own  native  lands  and  be  as  house- 
hold words.  The  deathless  story  of  the  Gallipoli 
campaign  will  yet  be  sung  in  immortal  verse, 
inspiring  us  and  generations  of  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders,  yet  unborn,  with  pride  of  race, 
courage,  tenacity  of  purpose,  endurance,  and 
that  casting  out  of  fear  without  which  men, 
though  boasting  themselves  free,  are  but  wretched 
slaves,  but,  above  all  these  things  even — lacking 
which  no  nation  can  be  either  free  or  great — 
teaching  us  that  through  self-sacrifice  alone  can 
men  or  nations  be  saved.  Not  contempt  of 
death,  even  in  its  most  awful  forms,  nor  endur- 
ance, nor  dash,  nor  resource,  not  all  these  things 
would  have  sufficed  the  men  of  Anzac  had  the 
divine  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  been  lacking.  From 
this  springs  that  sublime  heroism  which  walks 
into  the  jaws  of  death  to  save  a  comrade,  this 
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sends  men,  as  went  the  8th  Light  Horse,  to 
certain  death,  beheving  that  through  their  deaths 
victory  might  be  achieved  and  their  country 
saved.  It  is  upon  this  foundation  of  self-sacri- 
fice that  true  patriotism  rests.  And,  since  it  has 
evoked  this  pure  and  noble  spirit,  who  shall  say 
that  this  dreadful  war  is  wholly  an  evil  ?  Into 
a  world  saturated  with  a  lust  of  material  things, 
which  had  elevated  Self  into  a  Deity,  which  had 
made  wealth  the  standard  of  greatness,  comes  the 
sweet,  purifying  breath  of  self-sacrifice. 

"  I  feel  glad  that  we  have  been  privileged  to 
meet  here  to-day  to  commemorate  those  glorious 
deeds  by  which  you  proved  to  the  world  that 
Australasia  had  put  on  the  toga  of  manhood,  and 
thought  all  things,  even  Hfe  itself,  as  dross  when 
your  country  and  your  liberties  were  in  danger. 
I  cannot  put  into  mere  words  how  proud  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  of  you.  From  the  memor- 
able day  when  you  climbed  the  heights  of  Gaba 
Tepe,  through  those  fateful  months  when  your 
heroic  valour  and  contempt  for  death,  your 
resourcefulness,  your  dash,  your  amazing  power  of 
endurance,  evoked  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world,  we  followed  with  fast-beating  pulse  your 
every  act.  We  saw  with  sorrow  the  dreadful 
price  you  were  paying  for  every  inch  of  ground 
you  won  and  held  ;  we  saw  upon  those  dread 
sheets  the  names  of  those  we  loved  who  had 
fallen  ;  we  heard  of  the  sufferings  and  agony 
through  which  you  were  passing.  Not  a  line 
that  had  reference  to  you  but  what  we  read  many 
times  over.  And  now  that  I  meet  you  here  and 
see  upon  many  of  you  the  scars  and  signs  of  that 
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sanguinary  conflict  in  which  you  bore  your  part 
so  nobly,  and  when  I  remember  how  many  of 
your  gallant  comrades  are  missing,  their  poor 
bodies  lying  in  a  foreign  soil,  many  in  unnamed 
graves,  I  feel  myself  struggling  between  grief  for 
the  fallen,  sympathy  for  those  who  have  suffered, 
and  pride  at  your  glorious  actions.  I  feel  that 
the  spirits  of  those  dauntless  men  whose  bodies 
now  lie  on  the  Peninsula  are  not  far  from  us  on  this 
day  of  Anzac,  urging  us  to  press  on,  and  ever  on, 
to  Victory.  We  mourn  the  valiant  dead,  but 
they  died  gloriously,  gladly,  giving  up  their 
lives  for  their  country  and  their  liberties.  Their 
deathless  deeds  will  yet  be  sung  in  sagas  to  genera- 
tions of  Australians  to  the  end  of  time.  Let  us, 
then,  in  answer  to  their  mute  appeal,  vow  to  do 
nothing  unworthy  of  the  memory  of  such  men, 
and  in  the  great  struggle  which  yet  calls  for  our 
utmost  efforts  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
our  country  and  our  liberties  with  the  same 
lofty  faith  and  courage  that  spurred  them 
on." 

The  soldiers  also  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
a  brief  soldier's  speech  from  their  hero,  General 
Sir  William  Birdwood,  on  whom  they  have 
bestowed  the  proud  title  of  the  "  Soul  of 
Anzac." 

Half-past  two  saw  them  marching,  headed  by 
their  band,  and  a  handful  of  the  Australian 
sailors  who  sank  the  Emden,  to  the  great  Anzac 
matinee  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre.  Here  the 
"  Soul  of  Anzac  "  was  once  more  awaiting  them — 
a  typical  soldier's  hero,  with  his  youthful  figure, 
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his  fair,  boyish  hair,  and  merry,  blue-eyed  face, 
of  the  retrousse  type,  which  laughs  at  danger  and 
shares  all  hardships  cheerfully.  He  was  loudly 
cheered  when  he  arrived,  as  was  the  tall,  stark 
Scotchman,  who  rose  from  being  a  gold-miner 
at  Gympie  to  be  thrice  Prime  Minister  of  all 
Australia. 

Among  the  other  guests  of  honour  there  were 
the  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Linlithgow,  the  widow  of  the 
popular  Governor-General. 

The  performance  was  thoroughly  Australian. 
It  began  with  an  Anzac  band  playing  Australia's 
new  Anthem,  written  a  year  ago  in  Gallipoli : 
"  Australia  will  be  there,"  which  has  for  its 
opening  lines : 

"  Rally  round  the  banner  of  your  country, 
Take  the  field  with  brothers  o'er  the  foam.  .  .  ." 

Many  of  the  performers  in  the  entertainment 
which  followed  were  Australians ;  and  none  had  a 
better  reception  than  Major  Fred  Lindsay,  the 
champion  stock-whip  cracker,  who  put  out 
candles  and  matches,  cut  candles  and  cigarettes 
in  half,  knocked  a  revolver  out  of  a  blushing  young 
bushranger's  hand,  and  lassoed  his  legs  with 
cracks  of  that  unerring  stock-whip — all  much 
enhanced  by  the  beautiful  background  of  a  scene 
in  the  Australian  Bush.  As  a  climax  he  played 
"  God  Save  the  King  "  with  cracks  of  a  stock- 
whip. 

Among  other  Australian  performers,  Mrs. 
Walter    Gibbons     and     Miss     Alice     Crawford 
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recited.  "  The  Bravest  Thing  God  ever 
Made "  and  another  patriotic  Austrahan  piece 
selected  by  the  latter  vv^ere  very  much  appre- 
ciated, though  the  audience  had  to  come  to 
her  rescue  in  the  Coo-ee  refrain.  Madame  Ada 
Crossley  sang  "  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory." 
The  most  popular  of  all  the  songs  was  that 
sung  by  an  Anzac  soldier  named  Bell — the  boy 
soprano.  The  performance  concluded  with  the 
Anzac  band  playing  one  of  their  most  popular 
ditties — "  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning." 

The  nurses  of  the  Australian  contingent,  in 
their  white  dresses  with  little  red  capes,  were  only 
too  conspicuous  in  many  parts  of  the  theatre, 
but  they  lent  a  fine  note  of  colour,  and  a  realistic 
touch  to  the  scene,  which  was  splendidly  in 
keeping  with  the  chief  event  of  the  afternoon,  the 
presentation  of  the  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal 
to  Sergeant  R.  Crawford,  4th  Battalion ;  Sergeant 
A.  J.  Wallish,  nth  Battahon ;  Private  E.  Yaxley, 
1 2th  Battalion;  and  Private  R.  R.  Chapman, 
13th  Battahon.  Corporal  E.  D.  Wood, 
5th  Battalion,  and  Corporal  C.  R.  Murfitt, 
2nd  Division  Signalling,  the  other  winners  of  the 
Medal,  were  too  ill  to  attend.  One  of  the  four 
heroes  was  only  just  able  to  limp  on  to  the  stage 
to  have  the  medal  pinned  on  his  breast  by  the 
Statesman  who  in  his  physique  represents 
Australia  so  typically.  When  he  had  decorated 
the  four  heroes,  Mr.  Fisher  said  : 

"  This  day  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  of 
you  in  this  great  audience,  and  I  hope  that  many 
of  you  soldiers  will  be  able  to  take  back  to  your 
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own  country  the  story  of  how  the  leal  and  true- 
hearted  people  of  this  country  have  warmly 
recognized  the  great  efforts  and  sacrifices  you 
have  made  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  Empire. 
I  have  General  Birdwood's  personal  assurance 
that  it  has  been  a  happy  day  for  him,  and  I  know 
you  will  all  join  with  me  in  expressing  our  grati- 
tude to  him  for  the  personal  interest  he  has 
always  devoted  to  your  welfare  during  his  long 
association  with  you.  Some  of  the  men  in  the 
Australian  Forces  in  coming  here  have  returned 
to  their  native  land  ;  some  of  you  have  left  the 
land  of  your  nativity  far  behind  you  ;  but 
whether  you  are  Australian  born  or  British  born 
you  aU  have  the  one  thought  in  your  minds,  and 
that  is  that  you  are  prepared  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice, however  great,  to  win  and  preserve  peace 
for  the  people  of  this  Empire,  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  I  particularly  wish  to  say  to  the 
people  of  this,  my  own,  homeland  of  imperish- 
able memories  :  Don't  let  there  be  a  downhearted 
man  in  this  country.  We  must  succeed — we 
shaU  succeed — if  the  same  stamina,  the  same 
stability,  the  same  determination  are  with  us  in 
this  generation  that  were  with  the  generations 
before  us  who  made  this  land  what  it  is.  Let 
all  parties  who  are  in  authority — let  all  the  men 
who  are  in  command — take  their  courage  in  both 
hands  and  say  :  This  war  must  be  won,  and 
whether  we  sacrifice  less  or  more,  we  shall  not 
cease  or  slacken  in  our  determination  that  before 
this  carnage  ceases  we  shall  have  ensured  a  peace 
that  shall  be  worthy  of  civilization.  To  accom- 
plish that  task  and  to  preserve  our  honour  we  shall 
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be  prepared  to  make  every  sacrifice — to  the  last 
man  and  the  last  shilling." 


Gallipoli  :     the   Most   Splendid    Failure    in 
History 

"  We  know — it  is  our  deathless  pride — 
The  splendour  of  his  first  fierce  blow  : 
How  reckless,  glorious,  undenied 
He  scaled  those  steel-lined  cliflFs  we  know. 
And  none  who  saw  him  scale  the  height 
Behind  his  reeking  bayonet  blade. 
Will  rob  him  "of  his  title-right, 
'  The  bravest  thing  God  ever  made.'  " 
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